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Chapter |. Into the Primitive 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Call of the Wild, by Jack London 


“Old longings nomadic leap, 


Chafing at custom's chain; 
Again from its brumal sleep 
Wakens the ferine strain.” 


Buck did not read the newspapers, or he would have known that trouble 
was brewing, not alone for himself, but for every tide-water dog, strong 

of muscle and with warm, long hair, from Puget Sound to San Diego. 
Because men, groping in the Arctic darkness, had found a yellow metal, 
and because steamship and transportation companies were booming the 
find, thousands of men were rushing into the Northland. These men wanted 
dogs, and the dogs they wanted were heavy dogs, with strong muscles by 
which to toil, and furry coats to protect them from the frost. 


Buck lived at a big house in the sun-kissed Santa Clara Valley. Judge 
Miller's place, it was called. It stood back from the road, half hidden 
among the trees, through which glimpses could be caught of the wide 
cool veranda that ran around its four sides. The house was approached by 
gravelled driveways which wound about through wide-spreading lawns and 
under the interlacing boughs of tall poplars. At the rear things were on 
even a more spacious scale than at the front. There were great stables, 
where a dozen grooms and boys held forth, rows of vine-clad servants’ 
cottages, an endless and orderly array of outhouses, long grape arbors, 
green pastures, orchards, and berry patches. Then there was the pumping 
plant for the artesian well, and the big cement tank where Judge 

Miller's boys took their morning plunge and kept cool in the hot 

afternoon. 


And over this great demesne Buck ruled. Here he was born, and here he 
had lived the four years of his life. It was true, there were other 

dogs, There could not but be other dogs on so vast a place, but they did 
not count. They came and went, resided in the populous kennels, or lived 
obscurely in the recesses of the house after the fashion of Toots, the 
Japanese pug, or Ysabel, the Mexican hairless,--strange creatures that 
rarely put nose out of doors or set foot to ground. On the other hand, 
there were the fox terriers, a score of them at least, who yelped 

fearful promises at Toots and Ysabel looking out of the windows at them 
and protected by a legion of housemaids armed with brooms and mops. 


But Buck was neither house-dog nor kennel-dog. The whole realm was his. 
He plunged into the swimming tank or went hunting with the Judge's sons; 
he escorted Mollie and Alice, the Judge's daughters, on long twilight 

or early morning rambles; on wintry nights he lay at the Judge's feet 
before the roaring library fire; he carried the Judge's grandsons on his 
back, or rolled them in the grass, and guarded their footsteps through 
wild adventures down to the fountain in the stable yard, and even 
beyond, where the paddocks were, and the berry patches. Among the 
terriers he stalked imperiously, and Toots and Ysabel he utterly 

ignored, for he was king,--king over all creeping, crawling, flying 

things of Judge Miller's place, humans included. 


His father, Elmo, a huge St. Bernard, had been the Judge's inseparable 
companion, and Buck bid fair to follow in the way of his father. He was 

not so large,--he weighed only one hundred and forty pounds,--for his 
mother, Shep, had been a Scotch shepherd dog. Nevertheless, one hundred 
and forty pounds, to which was added the dignity that comes of good 
living and universal respect, enabled him to carry himself in right 

royal fashion. During the four years since his puppyhood he had lived 

the life of a sated aristocrat; he had a fine pride in himself, was even 

a trifle egotistical, as country gentlemen sometimes become because of 
their insular situation. But he had saved himself by not becoming a mere 
pampered house-dog. Hunting and kindred outdoor delights had kept down 
the fat and hardened his muscles; and to him, as to the cold-tubbing 

races, the love of water had been a tonic and a health preserver. 


And this was the manner of dog Buck was in the fall of 1897, when the 
Klondike strike dragged men from all the world into the frozen North. 

But Buck did not read the newspapers, and he did not know that Manuel, 
one of the gardener's helpers, was an undesirable acquaintance. Manuel 
had one besetting sin. He loved to play Chinese lottery. Also, in his 
gambling, he had one besetting weakness--faith in a system; and this 
made his damnation certain. For to play a system requires money, while 
the wages of a gardener's helper do not lap over the needs of a wife and 
numerous progeny. 


The Judge was at a meeting of the Raisin Growers’ Association, and the 
boys were busy organizing an athletic club, on the memorable night of 
Manuel's treachery. No one saw him and Buck go off through the orchard 
on what Buck imagined was merely a stroll. And with the exception of a 
solitary man, no one saw them arrive at the little flag station known 

as College Park. This man talked with Manuel, and money chinked between 
them. 


“You might wrap up the goods before you deliver 'm,” the stranger said 
gruffly, and Manuel doubled a piece of stout rope around Buck's neck 
under the collar. 


“Twist it, an' you'll choke 'm plentee,” said Manuel, and the stranger 
grunted a ready affirmative. 


Buck had accepted the rope with quiet dignity. To be sure, it was an 
unwonted performance: but he had learned to trust in men he knew, and to 
give them credit for a wisdom that outreached his own. But when the ends 
of the rope were placed in the stranger's hands, he growled menacingly. 
He had merely intimated his displeasure, in his pride believing that to 
intimate was to command. But to his surprise the rope tightened around 
his neck, shutting off his breath. In quick rage he sprang at the man, 

who met him halfway, grappled him close by the throat, and with a deft 
twist threw him over on his back. Then the rope tightened mercilessly, 
while Buck struggled in a fury, his tongue lolling out of his mouth and 

his great chest panting futilely. Never in all his life had he been so 


vilely treated, and never in all his life had he been so angry. But his 
strength ebbed, his eyes glazed, and he knew nothing when the train was 
flagged and the two men threw him into the baggage car. 


The next he knew, he was dimly aware that his tongue was hurting and 
that he was being jolted along in some kind of a conveyance. The hoarse 
shriek of a locomotive whistling a crossing told him where he was. He 
had travelled too often with the Judge not to know the sensation of 
riding in a baggage car. He opened his eyes, and into them came the 
unbridled anger of a kidnapped king. The man sprang for his throat, but 
Buck was too quick for him. His jaws closed on the hand, nor did they 
relax till his senses were choked out of him once more. 


“Yep, has fits,” the man said, hiding his mangled hand from the 
baggageman, who had been attracted by the sounds of struggle. “I'm 
takin’ 'm up for the boss to 'Frisco. A crack dog-doctor there thinks 
that he can cure 'm.” 


Concerning that night's ride, the man spoke most eloquently for himself, 
in a little shed back of a saloon on the San Francisco water front. 


“All | get is fifty for it,” he grumbled; “an' | wouldn't do it over for 
a thousand, cold cash.” 


His hand was wrapped in a bloody handkerchief, and the right trouser leg 
was ripped from knee to ankle. 


“How much did the other mug get?” the saloon-keeper demanded. 
“A hundred,” was the reply. “Wouldn't take a sou less, so help me.” 


“That makes a hundred and fifty,” the saloon-keeper calculated; “and 
he's worth it, or I'm a squarehead.” 


The kidnapper undid the bloody wrappings and looked at his lacerated 
hand. “If | don't get the hydrophoby--” 


“It'll be because you was born to hang,” laughed the saloon-keeper. 
“Here, lend me a hand before you pull your freight,” he added. 


Dazed, suffering intolerable pain from throat and tongue, with the life 
half throttled out of him, Buck attempted to face his tormentors. But he 
was thrown down and choked repeatedly, till they succeeded in filing the 
heavy brass collar from off his neck. Then the rope was removed, and he 
was flung into a cagelike crate. 


There he lay for the remainder of the weary night, nursing his wrath and 
wounded pride. He could not understand what it all meant. What did they 
want with him, these strange men? Why were they keeping him pent up in 
this narrow crate? He did not know why, but he felt oppressed by the 


vague sense of impending calamity. Several times during the night he 
sprang to his feet when the shed door rattled open, expecting to see the 
Judge, or the boys at least. But each time it was the bulging face of 

the saloon-keeper that peered in at him by the sickly light of a tallow 
candle. And each time the joyful bark that trembled in Buck's throat was 
twisted into a savage growl. 


But the saloon-keeper let him alone, and in the morning four men entered 
and picked up the crate. More tormentors, Buck decided, for they were 
evil-looking creatures, ragged and unkempt; and he stormed and raged at 
them through the bars. They only laughed and poked sticks at him, which 
he promptly assailed with his teeth till he realized that that was what 
they wanted. Whereupon he lay down sullenly and allowed the crate to be 
lifted into a wagon. Then he, and the crate in which he was imprisoned, 
began a passage through many hands. Clerks in the express office took 
charge of him; he was carted about in another wagon; a truck carried 
him, with an assortment of boxes and parcels, upon a ferry steamer; he 
was trucked off the steamer into a great railway depot, and finally he 

was deposited in an express car. 


For two days and nights this express car was dragged along at the tail 

of shrieking locomotives; and for two days and nights Buck neither ate 
nor drank. In his anger he had met the first advances of the express 
messengers with growls, and they had retaliated by teasing him. When he 
flung himself against the bars, quivering and frothing, they laughed 

at him and taunted him. They growled and barked like detestable dogs, 
mewed, and flapped their arms and crowed. It was all very silly, he 
knew; but therefore the more outrage to his dignity, and his anger waxed 
and waxed. He did not mind the hunger so much, but the lack of water 
caused him severe suffering and fanned his wrath to fever-pitch. For 

that matter, high-strung and finely sensitive, the ill treatment had 

flung him into a fever, which was fed by the inflammation of his parched 
and swollen throat and tongue. 


He was glad for one thing: the rope was off his neck. That had given 

them an unfair advantage; but now that it was off, he would show them. 
They would never get another rope around his neck. Upon that he was 
resolved. For two days and nights he neither ate nor drank, and during 
those two days and nights of torment, he accumulated a fund of wrath 

that boded ill for whoever first fell foul of him. His eyes turned 

blood-shot, and he was metamorphosed into a raging fiend. So changed was 
he that the Judge himself would not have recognized him; and the express 
messengers breathed with relief when they bundled him off the train at 
Seattle. 


Four men gingerly carried the crate from the wagon into a small, 
high-walled back yard. A stout man, with a red sweater that sagged 
generously at the neck, came out and signed the book for the driver. 
That was the man, Buck divined, the next tormentor, and he hurled 
himself savagely against the bars. The man smiled grimly, and brought a 


hatchet and a club. 
“You ain't going to take him out now?” the driver asked. 
“Sure,” the man replied, driving the hatchet into the crate for a pry. 


There was an instantaneous scattering of the four men who had carried 
it in, and from safe perches on top the wall they prepared to watch the 
performance. 


Buck rushed at the splintering wood, sinking his teeth into it, surging 
and wrestling with it. Wherever the hatchet fell on the outside, he was 
there on the inside, snarling and growling, as furiously anxious to get 
out as the man in the red sweater was calmly intent on getting him out. 


“Now, you red-eyed devil,” he said, when he had made an opening 
sufficient for the passage of Buck's body. At the same time he dropped 
the hatchet and shifted the club to his right hand. 


And Buck was truly a red-eyed devil, as he drew himself together for the 
spring, hair bristling, mouth foaming, a mad glitter in his blood-shot 

eyes. Straight at the man he launched his one hundred and forty pounds 
of fury, surcharged with the pent passion of two days and nights. In 

mid air, just as his jaws were about to close on the man, he received 

a shock that checked his body and brought his teeth together with an 
agonizing clip. He whirled over, fetching the ground on his back and 

side. He had never been struck by a club in his life, and did not 
understand. With a snarl that was part bark and more scream he was again 
on his feet and launched into the air. And again the shock came and he 
was brought crushingly to the ground. This time he was aware that it was 
the club, but his madness knew no caution. A dozen times he charged, and 
as often the club broke the charge and smashed him down. 


After a particularly fierce blow, he crawled to his feet, too dazed to 

rush. He staggered limply about, the blood flowing from nose and mouth 
and ears, his beautiful coat sprayed and flecked with bloody slaver. 
Then the man advanced and deliberately dealt him a frightful blow on 
the nose. All the pain he had endured was as nothing compared with the 
exquisite agony of this. With a roar that was almost lionlike in its 
ferocity, he again hurled himself at the man. But the man, shifting the 
club from right to left, coolly caught him by the under jaw, at the same 
time wrenching downward and backward. Buck described a complete circle 
in the air, and half of another, then crashed to the ground on his head 
and chest. 


For the last time he rushed. The man struck the shrewd blow he had 
purposely withheld for so long, and Buck crumpled up and went down, 
knocked utterly senseless. 


“He's no slouch at dog-breakin', that's wot | say,” one of the men on 


the wall cried enthusiastically. 


“Druther break cayuses any day, and twice on Sundays,” was the reply of 
the driver, as he climbed on the wagon and started the horses. 


Buck's senses came back to him, but not his strength. He lay where he 
had fallen, and from there he watched the man in the red sweater. 


“Answers to the name of Buck,'” the man soliloquized, quoting from the 
saloon-keeper's letter which had announced the consignment of the crate 
and contents. “Well, Buck, my boy,” he went on in a genial voice, “we've 
had our little ruction, and the best thing we can do is to let it go at 

that. You've learned your place, and | know mine. Be a good dog and all 
‘Il go well and the goose hang high. Be a bad dog, and I'll whale the 
stuffin' outa you. Understand?” 


As he spoke he fearlessly patted the head he had so mercilessly pounded, 
and though Buck's hair involuntarily bristled at touch of the hand, 

he endured it without protest. When the man brought him water he drank 
eagerly, and later bolted a generous meal of raw meat, chunk by chunk, 
from the man's hand. 


He was beaten (he knew that); but he was not broken. He saw, once for 
all, that he stood no chance against a man with a club. He had learned 
the lesson, and in all his after life he never forgot it. That club was 

a revelation. It was his introduction to the reign of primitive law, 

and he met the introduction halfway. The facts of life took on a fiercer 
aspect; and while he faced that aspect uncowed, he faced it with all the 
latent cunning of his nature aroused. As the days went by, other dogs 
came, in crates and at the ends of ropes, some docilely, and some raging 
and roaring as he had come; and, one and all, he watched them pass 
under the dominion of the man in the red sweater. Again and again, as he 
looked at each brutal performance, the lesson was driven home to Buck: 
a man with a club was a lawgiver, a master to be obeyed, though not 
necessarily conciliated. Of this last Buck was never guilty, though he 

did see beaten dogs that fawned upon the man, and wagged their tails, 
and licked his hand. Also he saw one dog, that would neither conciliate 
nor obey, finally killed in the struggle for mastery. 


Now and again men came, strangers, who talked excitedly, wheedlingly, 
and in all kinds of fashions to the man in the red sweater. And at such 
times that money passed between them the strangers took one or more of 
the dogs away with them. Buck wondered where they went, for they never 
came back; but the fear of the future was strong upon him, and he was 
glad each time when he was not selected. 


Yet his time came, in the end, in the form of a little weazened man who 
spat broken English and many strange and uncouth exclamations which Buck 
could not understand. 


“Sacredam!” he cried, when his eyes lit upon Buck. “Dat one dam bully 
dog! Eh? How moch?” 


“Three hundred, and a present at that,” was the prompt reply of the man 
in the red sweater. “And seem’ it's government money, you ain't got no 
kick coming, eh, Perrault?” 


Perrault grinned. Considering that the price of dogs had been boomed 
skyward by the unwonted demand, it was not an unfair sum for so fine 
an animal. The Canadian Government would be no loser, nor would its 
despatches travel the slower. Perrault knew dogs, and when he looked at 
Buck he knew that he was one in a thousand--“One in ten t'ousand,” he 
commented mentally. 


Buck saw money pass between them, and was not surprised when Curly, a 
good-natured Newfoundland, and he were led away by the little weazened 
man. That was the last he saw of the man in the red sweater, and as 

Curly and he looked at receding Seattle from the deck of the Narwhal, it 
was the last he saw of the warm Southland. Curly and he were taken below 
by Perrault and turned over to a black-faced giant called Francois. 

Perrault was a French-Canadian, and swarthy; but Francois was a 
French-Canadian half-breed, and twice as swarthy. They were a new kind 
of men to Buck (of which he was destined to see many more), and while 
he developed no affection for them, he none the less grew honestly to 
respect them. He speedily learned that Perrault and Francois were fair 
men, calm and impartial in administering justice, and too wise in the 

way of dogs to be fooled by dogs. 


In the 'tween-decks of the Narwhal, Buck and Curly joined two other 

dogs. One of them was a big, snow-white fellow from Spitzbergen who had 
been brought away by a whaling captain, and who had later accompanied 
a Geological Survey into the Barrens. He was friendly, in a treacherous 
sort of way, smiling into one's face the while he meditated some 
underhand trick, as, for instance, when he stole from Buck's food at the 
first meal. As Buck sprang to punish him, the lash of Francois's whip 

sang through the air, reaching the culprit first; and nothing remained 

to Buck but to recover the bone. That was fair of Francois, he decided, 

and the half-breed began his rise in Buck's estimation. 


The other dog made no advances, nor received any; also, he did not 
attempt to steal from the newcomers. He was a gloomy, morose fellow, and 
he showed Curly plainly that all he desired was to be left alone, and 
further, that there would be trouble if he were not left alone. “Dave” 

he was called, and he ate and slept, or yawned between times, and took 
interest in nothing, not even when the Narwhal crossed Queen Charlotte 
Sound and rolled and pitched and bucked like a thing possessed. When 
Buck and Curly grew excited, half wild with fear, he raised his head as 
though annoyed, favored them with an incurious glance, yawned, and went 
to sleep again. 


Day and night the ship throbbed to the tireless pulse of the propeller, 
and though one day was very like another, it was apparent to Buck that 
the weather was steadily growing colder. At last, one morning, the 
propeller was quiet, and the Narwhal was pervaded with an atmosphere of 
excitement. He felt it, as did the other dogs, and knew that a change 
was at hand. Francois leashed them and brought them on deck. At the 
first step upon the cold surface, Buck's feet sank into a white mushy 
something very like mud. He sprang back with a snort. More of this white 
stuff was falling through the air. He shook himself, but more of it fell 
upon him. He sniffed it curiously, then licked some up on his tongue. It 
bit like fire, and the next instant was gone. This puzzled him. He tried 

it again, with the same result. The onlookers laughed uproariously, and 
he felt ashamed, he knew not why, for it was his first snow. 


CHAPTER I—DISMISSED 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Secret of the Reef, by Harold Bindloss 


The big liner’s smoke streamed straight astern, staining the soft blue 

of the sky, as, throbbing gently to her engines’ stroke, she clove her 
way through the smooth heave of the North Pacific. Foam blazed with 
phosphorescent flame beneath her lofty bows and, streaking with green 
and gold scintillations the long line of hull that gleamed ivory-white 

in the light of a half moon, boiled up again in fiery splendor in the 

wake of the twin screws. Mastheads and tall yellow funnels raked across 
the sky with a measured swing, the long deck slanted gently, its 
spotless whiteness darkened by the dew, and the draught the boat made 
struck faint harmonies like the tinkle of elfin harps from wire shroud 

and guy. Now they rose clearly; now they were lost in the roar of the 
parted swell. 


A glow of electric light streamed out from the saloon-companion and the 
smoking-room; the skylights of the saloon were open, and when the notes 
of a piano drifted aft with a girl’s voice, Jimmy Farquhar, second mate, 
standing dressed in trim white uniform beneath a swung-up boat, smiled 
at the refrain of the old love song. He was in an unusually 

impressionable mood; and he felt that there was some danger of his 
losing his head as his eyes rested admiringly on his companion, for 

there was a seductive glamour in the blue and silver splendor of the 
night. 


Ruth Osborne leaned on the steamer’s rail, looking forward, with the 
moonlight on her face. She was young and delicately pretty, with a 
slender figure, and the warm coloring that often indicates an 
enthusiastic temperament. In the daylight her hair had ruddy gleams in 
its warm brown, and her eyes a curious golden scintillation; but now it 
arched in a dusky mass above the pallid oval of her face, and her look 


was thoughtful. 


She had fallen into the habit of meeting Jimmy when he was not on watch; 
and the mate felt flattered by her frank preference for his society, for 

he suspected that several of the passengers envied him, and that Miss 
Osborne was a lady of importance at home. It was understood that she was 
the only daughter of the American merchant who had taken the two best 
deck rooms, which perhaps accounted for the somewhat imperious way she 
had. Miss Osborne did what she liked, and made it seem right; and it was 
obvious that she liked to talk to Jimmy. 


“It has been a delightful trip,” she said. 


“Yes,” agreed Jimmy; “the finest | recollect. | wanted you to have a 
smooth-water voyage, and | am glad you enjoyed it.” 


“That was nice of you,” she smiled. “I could hardly help enjoying it. 
She’s a comfortable boat, and everybody has been pleasant. | suppose 
we'll see Vancouver Island late to-morrow?” 


“It will be dark when we pick up the lights, but we’ll be in Victoria 
early the next morning. | think you leave us there?” 


The girl was silent for a few moments, and in her expression there was a 
hint of regret that stirred Jimmy’s blood. They had seen a good deal of 
each other during the voyage; and it was painful to the man to realize 
that in all probability their acquaintance must soon come to an end; but 
he ventured to think that his companion shared his feelings to some 
extent. 


“In a way, I’m sorry we’re so nearly home,” Ruth said frankly; and 
added, smiling, “I’m beginning to find out that | love the sea.” 


Jimmy noted the explanation. He was a handsome young Englishman of 
unassuming disposition, and by no means a fortune-hunter, but he had 
been bantered by the other mates, and he knew that it was not an 
altogether unusual thing for a wealthy young lady to fall in love with a 
steamboat officer during a long, fine-weather run. Miss Osborne, 
however, had shown only a friendly liking for him; and, as he would see 
no more of her after the next day, he must not make a fool of himself at 
the last moment. 


“The sea’s not always like this,” he replied. “It can be very cruel; and 
all ships aren’t mailboats.” 


“| suppose not. You mean that life is harder in the others?” 
Jimmy laughed. He had been a_Conway_ boy, but soon after he finished 


his schooling on the famous old vessel the death of a guardian deprived 
him of the help and influence he had been brought up to expect. As a 


result of this, he had been apprenticed to a firm of parsimonious 

owners, and began his career in a badly found and undermanned iron 
sailing ship. On board her he had borne hunger and wet and cold, and was 
often worked to the point of exhaustion. Pride kept him from deserting, 
and he had come out of the four years’ struggle very hard and lean, to 
begin almost as stern a fight in steam cargo-tramps. Then, by a stroke 
of unexpected luck, he met an invalid merchant on one of the vessels, 
and the man recommended him to the directors of a mail company. After 
this, things became easier for Jimmy. He made progress, and, after what 
he had borne, he found his present circumstances almost luxuriously 
easy. 


“Steam is improving matters,” he said; “but there are still trades in 
which mates and seamen are called upon to stand all that flesh and blood 
can endure.” 


“And you have known something of this?” 

“All | want to know.” 

“Do tell me about it,” Ruth urged. “I am curious.” 
Jimmy laughed. 


“Well, on my first trip round Cape Horn we left the Mersey undermanned 
and lost three of our crew before we were abreast of the Falkland Isles; 
two of them were hurled from the royal yard through the breaking of 
rotten gear. That made a big difference, and we had vile weather: gales 
dead ahead, snow, and bitter cold. The galley fire was washed out half 
the time, the deckhouse we lived in was flooded continually; for weeks 
we hadn’t a rag of dry clothes, and very seldom a plateful of warm food. 
It was a merciful relief when the gale freshened, and she lay hove to, 
with the icy seas bursting over her weather bow while we slept like logs 
in our soaking bunks; but that wasn’t often. With each shift or fall of 
wind we crawled out on the yards, wet and frozen to the bone, to shake 
the hard canvas loose, and, as it generally happened, were sent aloft in 
an hour to furl it tight again. Each time it was a short-handed fight 

for life to master the thrashing sail. Our hands cracked open, and the 
cuts would not heal; stores were spoiled by the water that washed over 
everything, and some days we Starved on a wet biscuit or two; but the 
demand for brutal effort never slackened. We were worn very thin when we 
squared away for the north with the first fair wind.” 


“Ah!” exclaimed Ruth. “It must have been a grim experience. Didn’t it 
daunt you, and make you hate the sea?” 


“| hated the ship, her skipper, and her owners, and most of all the 

smart managing clerk who had worked out to the last penny how cheaply 
she could be run; but that was a different thing. The sea has a spell 

that grips you, and never lets go again.” 


“Yes,” said Ruth; “I have felt that, though | have seen it only in fine 
weather and from a liner’s saloon deck.” She mused for a few moments 
before she went on. “It will be a long time before | forget this voyage, 
steaming home over the sunlit water, with the wind behind us and the 
smoke going straight up, the decks warm, everything bright and 
glittering, and the glimmer of the moon and the sea-fire about the hull 
at night.” 


There was an opening here for an assurance that the voyage would live 
even longer in his memory; but Jimmy let it pass. He feared that he 
might say too much if he gave the rein to sentiment. 


“Were you not charmed with Japan?” he asked. 


Ruth acquiesced in the change of topic, and her eyes sparkled 
enthusiastically. 


“Oh, yes! It was the time of the cherry-blossom, and the country seemed 
a fairyland, quainter, stranger, and prettier than anything | had ever 
dreamed of!” 


“Still, you must have seen many interesting places.” 


“No,” she said with a trace of graveness. “I don’t even know very much 
about my own country.” 


“All the Americans | have met seemed fond of traveling.” 


“The richer ones are,” she answered frankly. “But until quite lately | 

think we were poor. It was during the Klondyke rush that my father first 
became prosperous, and for a number of years | never saw him. When my 
mother died | was sent to a small, old-fashioned, New England town, 
where some elderly relatives took care of me. They were good people, but 
very narrow, and all | heard and saw was commonplace and provincial. 
Then | went to a very strict and exclusive school and stayed there much 
longer than other girls.” Ruth paused and smiled. “When at last | joined 
my father | felt as if | had suddenly awakened in a different world. | 

had the same feeling when | saw Japan.” 


“After all, you will be glad to get home.” 


“Yes,” she said slowly; “but there’s a regret. We have been very happy 
since we left; my father has been light-hearted, and | have had him to 
myself. At home he often has an anxious look, and is always occupied. | 
have some friends and many acquaintances, but now and then | feel 
lonely.” 


Jimmy pondered, watching her with appreciative eyes. She was frank, but 
not with foolish simplicity; quite unspoiled by good fortune; and had 


nothing of the coquette about her. Indeed, he wondered whether she 
realized her attractiveness, or if the indifference she had shown to 
admiration were due to pride. He did not know much about young women, 
but he thought that she was proud and of strong character. 


“You must come to see us if you are ever near Tacoma,” Ruth said 
cordially. 


Jimmy thanked her, and soon afterward left her, to keep his watch on the 
bridge. As they were still out of sight of land he had no companion 

except the quartermaster at the wheel in the glass-fronted pilot-house. 
There was no sail or smoke trail in all the wide expanse his high view 
point commanded. Rolling lazily to port and starboard, the big boat 

cleft a lonely sea that was steeped in dusky blue save where a broad 

belt of moonlight touched it with glittering silver. The voices and 

laughter gradually died away from the decks below, the glow of light was 
lessening, and the throb of the screws and the roar of flung-off water 
grew louder. A faint breeze had sprung up, and the smoke stretched out, 
undeviating, in a broad black smear over the starboard quarter; Jimmy 
noticed this while he paced to and fro, turning now and then to sweep a 
different arc of horizon. The last time he did so he stopped abruptly, 

for the smoke had moved forward. For a moment he fancied that the wind 
had changed, but a glance at the white-streaked wake showed him that the 
vessel was swinging round. Then he sprang to the pilot-house, and, 
looking in through the open door, saw the quartermaster leaning slackly 
on the small brass wheel. His face showed livid in the moonlight, and 

his forehead was damp with sweat. 


“What's this, Evans?” Jimmy cried. 


Pulling himself together with an effort, the man glanced at the compass 
in alarm. 


“Sorry, sir,” he said thickly, spinning the wheel. “She’s fallen off a 
bit. Something came over me; but I’m all right now.” 


“It may come over you once too often. This isn’t the first time,” Jimmy 
reminded him. 


A shadow obscured the moonlight; and, turning abruptly, Jimmy saw the 
captain in the doorway. The skipper looked at the compass and studied 

the quartermaster’s face; then he beckoned Jimmy outside. He had come up 
in soft slippers which made no noise, and Jimmy was keenly concerned to 
know how long he had been there. Jimmy had never got on well with his 
captain. 


“Evans had his helm hard over; was she much off her course?” the captain 
asked with an ominous calm. 


“About thirty degrees, sir.” 


“How long is it since you checked his steering?” 

Jimmy told him. 

“You consider that often enough?” 

“| had my eye on the smoke, sir.” 

“The smoke? | suppose you know a light breeze is often variable?” 


“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. “She couldn’t swing off much without my noticing 
ite" 


“One wouldn’t imagine so after what | discovered. But | gathered that 
Evans had been seized in this way during your watch before.” 


“Yes, sir,” Jimmy repeated doggedly. 


“Didn’t it strike you that your duty was to report the matter? You knew 
that Evans has a weakness of the heart that may seize him unexpectedly 
at any time. If it did so when we were entering a crowded harbor or 
crossing another vessel’s course, the consequences might prove 
disastrous. In not reporting it you took upon yourself a responsibility 

| can’t allow my officers. Have you anything to say?” Jimmy knew he 
could make no answer that would excuse him. When, as is now usual, a 
fast vessel’s course is laid off in degrees, accurate steering is 

important, and he had been actuated by somewhat injudicious pity. Evans 
was a steady man, with a family in England to provide for, and he had 
once by prompt action prevented the second mate’s being injured by a 
heavy cargo-sling. 


“Perhaps the best way of meeting the situation,” the captain said 
curtly, “would be for you to voluntarily leave the ship at Vancouver. 
You can let me know what you decide when you come off watch.” 


Jimmy moodily returned to his duty. He thought his fault was small, but 
there was no appeal. He would have no further opportunity for serving 
his present employers; and mailboat berths are not readily picked up. He 
kept his watch, and afterward went to sleep with a heavy heart. 


The next evening he was idling disconsolately on the saloon deck when he 
saw Miss Osborne coming toward him. He was standing in the shadow of a 
boat and stayed there, feeling in no mood to force a cheerfulness he was 
far from feeling. Besides, he had now and then, when the girl was 
gracious to him, found it needful to practise some restraint, and now he 
felt unequal to the strain. 


“| have been looking for you,” she said. “As | suppose everybody will be 
busy to-morrow morning, | may not see you then. But you seem downcast!” 


Jimmy shrank from telling her that he had been dismissed; and, after 
all, that was a comparatively small part of his trouble. The girl’s tone 
was gentle, and there was in her eyes a sympathy that set his heart 
beating. He wished he were a rich man, or, indeed, almost anything 
except a steamboat officer who would soon be turned out of his ship. 


“Well,” he said, “for one thing, the end of a voyage is often a 
melancholy time. After soending some weeks with pleasant people, it’s 
not nice to know they must all scatter and that you have to part from 
friends you have made and like.” 


A faint tinge of color crept into Ruth’s face; but she smiled. 


“It doesn’t follow that they’re forgotten,” she replied; “and there’s 
always a possibility of their meeting again. We may see you at Tacoma; 
it isn’t very far from Vancouver.” 


Jimmy was not a presumptuous man, but he saw that she had given him a 
lead and he bitterly regretted that he could not follow it. Though of 
hopeful temperament, stern experience had taught him sense, and he 
recognized that circumstances did not permit of his dallying with 
romance. There was nothing to be gained and something to be lost by 
cultivating the girl’s acquaintance. 


“| may have to sail on a different run before long,” he said. 


She gave him a glance of swift but careful scrutiny. The moonlight was 
clear, and he looked well in his white uniform, which showed his solid 

but finely molded figure and emphasized the clean brownness of his skin. 
He had light hair and steady, dark blue eyes, which had just then a hint 
of trouble. 


“Well,” she responded, “you know best; but, whether you come or not, my 
father and | are in your debt. You have done much to make this a very 
pleasant voyage.” She gave him her hand, which he held a moment. “And, 
now, since you wish it, good-by!” 


When she turned away, Jimmy leaned on the rail, watching her move 
quietly up the long deck. He was troubled with confused and futile 
regrets. Still, he had acted sensibly: it was unwise for a dismissed 
steamboat officer to harbor the alluring fancies he had sternly driven 
from his mind. 


An Irate Neighbor 
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Anne Of Avonlea, by Lucy Maud Montgomery 


A tall, slim girl, “half-past sixteen,” with serious gray eyes and hair 

which her friends called auburn, had sat down on the broad red sandstone 
doorstep of a Prince Edward Island farmhouse one ripe afternoon in 
August, firmly resolved to construe so many lines of Virgil. 


But an August afternoon, with blue hazes scarfing the harvest slopes, 
little winds whispering elfishly in the poplars, and a dancing slendor 

of red poppies outflaming against the dark coppice of young firs ina 
corner of the cherry orchard, was fitter for dreams than dead languages. 
The Virgil soon slipped unheeded to the ground, and Anne, her chin 
propped on her clasped hands, and her eyes on the splendid mass of 
fluffy clouds that were heaping up just over Mr. J. A. Harrison’s house 
like a great white mountain, was far away in a delicious world where a 
certain schoolteacher was doing a wonderful work, shaping the destinies 
of future statesmen, and inspiring youthful minds and hearts with high 
and lofty ambitions. 


To be sure, if you came down to harsh facts .. . which, it must be 
confessed, Anne seldom did until she had to . . . it did not seem likely 
that there was much promising material for celebrities in Avonlea 
school; but you could never tell what might happen if a teacher used 

her influence for good. Anne had certain rose-tinted ideals of what a 
teacher might accomplish if she only went the right way about it; and 
she was in the midst of a delightful scene, forty years hence, with a 
famous personage .. . just exactly what he was to be famous for was left 
in convenient haziness, but Anne thought it would be rather nice to have 
him a college president or a Canadian premier . . . bowing low over her 
wrinkled hand and assuring her that it was she who had first kindled his 
ambition, and that all his success in life was due to the lessons she 

had instilled so long ago in Avonlea school. This pleasant vision was 
shattered by a most unpleasant interruption. 


A demure little Jersey cow came scuttling down the lane and five seconds 
later Mr. Harrison arrived... if “arrived” be not too mild a term to 
describe the manner of his irruption into the yard. 


He bounced over the fence without waiting to open the gate, and angrily 
confronted astonished Anne, who had risen to her feet and stood looking 
at him in some bewilderment. Mr. Harrison was their new righthand 
neighbor and she had never met him before, although she had seen him 
once or twice. 


In early April, before Anne had come home from Queen’s, Mr. Robert Bell, 
whose farm adjoined the Cuthbert place on the west, had sold out and 
moved to Charlottetown. His farm had been bought by a certain Mr. J. A. 
Harrison, whose name, and the fact that he was a New Brunswick man, were 
all that was known about him. But before he had been a month in Avonlea 
he had won the reputation of being an odd person... “a crank,” Mrs. 


Rachel Lynde said. Mrs. Rachel was an outspoken lady, as those of you 
who may have already made her acquaintance will remember. Mr. Harrison 
was certainly different from other people... and that is the essential 
characteristic of a crank, as everybody knows. 


In the first place he kept house for himself and had publicly stated 

that he wanted no fools of women around his diggings. Feminine 
Avonlea took its revenge by the gruesome tales it related about his 
house-keeping and cooking. He had hired little John Henry Carter of 
White Sands and John Henry started the stories. For one thing, there 
was never any stated time for meals in the Harrison establishment. Mr. 
Harrison “got a bite” when he felt hungry, and if John Henry were around 
at the time, he came in for a share, but if he were not, he had to wait 
until Mr. Harrison’s next hungry spell. John Henry mournfully averred 
that he would have starved to death if it wasn’t that he got home on 
Sundays and got a good filling up, and that his mother always gave him a 
basket of “grub” to take back with him on Monday mornings. 


As for washing dishes, Mr. Harrison never made any pretence of doing it 
unless a rainy Sunday came. Then he went to work and washed them all at 
once in the rainwater hogshead, and left them to drain dry. 


Again, Mr. Harrison was “close.” When he was asked to subscribe to the 
Rev. Mr. Allan’s salary he said he’d wait and see how many dollars’ 
worth of good he got out of his preaching first . . . he didn’t believe 

in buying a pig in a poke. And when Mrs. Lynde went to ask for a 
contribution to missions .. . and incidentally to see the inside of 

the house... he told her there were more heathens among the old woman 
gossips in Avonlea than anywhere else he knew of, and he’d cheerfully 
contribute to a mission for Christianizing them if she’d undertake it. 
Mrs. Rachel got herself away and said it was a mercy poor Mrs. Robert 
Bell was safe in her grave, for it would have broken her heart to see 
the state of her house in which she used to take so much pride. 


“Why, she scrubbed the kitchen floor every second day,” Mrs. Lynde told 
Marilla Cuthbert indignantly, “and if you could see it now! | had to 
hold up my skirts as | walked across it.” 


Finally, Mr. Harrison kept a parrot called Ginger. Nobody in Avonlea had 
ever kept a parrot before; consequently that proceeding was considered 
barely respectable. And such a parrot! If you took John Henry Carter’s 
word for it, never was such an unholy bird. It swore terribly. Mrs. 

Carter would have taken John Henry away at once if she had been sure 
she could get another place for him. Besides, Ginger had bitten a piece 
right out of the back of John Henry’s neck one day when he had stooped 
down too near the cage. Mrs. Carter showed everybody the mark when the 
luckless John Henry went home on Sundays. 


All these things flashed through Anne’s mind as Mr. Harrison stood, 
quite speechless with wrath apparently, before her. In his most amiable 


mood Mr. Harrison could not have been considered a handsome man; he was 
short and fat and bald; and now, with his round face purple with rage 

and his prominent blue eyes almost sticking out of his head, Anne 

thought he was really the ugliest person she had ever seen. 


All at once Mr. Harrison found his voice. 


“I’m not going to put up with this,” he spluttered, “not a day longer, 

do you hear, miss. Bless my soul, this is the third time, miss... the 
third time! Patience has ceased to be a virtue, miss. | warned your aunt 
the last time not to let it occur again... and she’s let it... she’s 
done it... what does she mean by it, that is what | want to know. That 
is what I’m here about, miss.” 


“Will you explain what the trouble is?” asked Anne, in her most 

dignified manner. She had been practicing it considerably of late to 

have it in good working order when school began; but it had no apparent 
effect on the irate J. A. Harrison. 


“Trouble, is it? Bless my soul, trouble enough, | should think. The 
trouble is, miss, that | found that Jersey cow of your aunt’s in my oats 
again, not half an hour ago. The third time, mark you. | found her in 
last Tuesday and | found her in yesterday. | came here and told your 
aunt not to let it occur again. She has let it occur again. Where’s your 
aunt, miss? | just want to see her for a minute and give her a piece of 
my mind...a piece of J. A. Harrison’s mind, miss.” 


“If you mean Miss Marilla Cuthbert, she is not my aunt, and she has gone 
down to East Grafton to see a distant relative of hers who is very ill,” 

said Anne, with due increase of dignity at every word. “I am very sorry 
that my cow should have broken into your oats... she is my cow and not 
Miss Cuthbert’s .. . Matthew gave her to me three years ago when she was 
a little calf and he bought her from Mr. Bell.” 


“Sorry, miss! Sorry isn’t going to help matters any. You’d better go and 
look at the havoc that animal has made in my oats... trampled them from 
center to circumference, miss.” 


“lam very sorry,” repeated Anne firmly, “but perhaps if you kept your 
fences in better repair Dolly might not have broken in. It is your part 
of the line fence that separates your oatfield from our pasture and | 
noticed the other day that it was not in very good condition.” 


“My fence is all right,” snapped Mr. Harrison, angrier than ever at this 
carrying of the war into the enemy’s country. “The jail fence couldn’t 
keep a demon of a cow like that out. And | can tell you, you redheaded 
snippet, that if the cow is yours, as you say, you’d be better employed 
in watching her out of other people’s grain than in sitting round 
reading yellow-covered novels,” . .. with a scathing glance at the 
innocent tan-colored Virgil by Anne’s feet. 


Something at that moment was red besides Anne’s hair... which had 
always been a tender point with her. 


“I'd rather have red hair than none at all, except a little fringe round 
my ears,” she flashed. 


The shot told, for Mr. Harrison was really very sensitive about his bald 
head. His anger choked him up again and he could only glare speechlessly 
at Anne, who recovered her temper and followed up her advantage. 


“I! can make allowance for you, Mr. Harrison, because | have an 
imagination. | can easily imagine how very trying it must be to find a 
cow in your oats and | shall not cherish any hard feelings against you 
for the things you've said. | promise you that Dolly shall never break 
into your oats again. | give you my word of honor on THAT point.” 


“Well, mind you she doesn’t,” muttered Mr. Harrison in a somewhat 
subdued tone; but he stamped off angrily enough and Anne heard him 
growling to himself until he was out of earshot. 


Grievously disturbed in mind, Anne marched across the yard and shut the 
naughty Jersey up in the milking pen. 


“She can’t possibly get out of that unless she tears the fence down,” 
she reflected. “She looks pretty quiet now. | daresay she has sickened 
herself on those oats. | wish I’d sold her to Mr. Shearer when he wanted 
her last week, but | thought it was just as well to wait until we had 

the auction of the stock and let them all go together. | believe it is 

true about Mr. Harrison being a crank. Certainly there’s nothing of the 
kindred spirit about HIM.” 


Anne had always a weather eye open for kindred spirits. 


Marilla Cuthbert was driving into the yard as Anne returned from the 
house, and the latter flew to get tea ready. They discussed the matter 
at the tea table. 


“I'll be glad when the auction is over,” said Marilla. “It is too much 
responsibility having so much stock about the place and nobody but that 
unreliable Martin to look after them. He has never come back yet and he 
promised that he would certainly be back last night if I’d give him the 
day off to go to his aunt’s funeral. | don’t know how many aunts he has 
got, | am sure. That’s the fourth that’s died since he hired here a year 
ago. I’Il be more than thankful when the crop is in and Mr. Barry takes 
over the farm. We'll have to keep Dolly shut up in the pen till Martin 
comes, for she must be put in the back pasture and the fences there have 
to be fixed. | declare, it is a world of trouble, as Rachel says. Here’s 

poor Mary Keith dying and what is to become of those two children of 
hers is more than | know. She has a brother in British Columbia and she 


has written to him about them, but she hasn’t heard from him yet.” 
“What are the children like? How old are they?” 
“Six past... they’re twins.” 


“Oh, I’ve always been especially interested in twins ever since Mrs. 
Hammond had so many,” said Anne eagerly. “Are they pretty?” 


“Goodness, you couldn’t tell . . . they were too dirty. Davy had been 

out making mud pies and Dora went out to call him in. Davy pushed her 
headfirst into the biggest pie and then, because she cried, he got into 

it himself and wallowed in it to show her it was nothing to cry about. 
Mary said Dora was really a very good child but that Davy was full of 
mischief. He has never had any bringing up you might say. His father 
died when he was a baby and Mary has been sick almost ever since.” 


“I’m always sorry for children that have no bringing up,” said Anne 
soberly. “You know _|_ hadn’t any till you took me in hand. | hope their 
uncle will look after them. Just what relation is Mrs. Keith to you?” 


“Mary? None in the world. It was her husband. . . he was our third 
cousin. There’s Mrs. Lynde coming through the yard. | thought she’d be 
up to hear about Mary.” 


“Don’t tell her about Mr. Harrison and the cow,” implored Anne. 


Marilla promised; but the promise was quite unnecessary, for Mrs. Lynde 
was no sooner fairly seated than she said, 


“| saw Mr. Harrison chasing your Jersey out of his oats today when | was 
coming home from Carmody. | thought he looked pretty mad. Did he make 
much of a rumpus?” 


Anne and Marilla furtively exchanged amused smiles. Few things in 
Avonlea ever escaped Mrs. Lynde. It was only that morning Anne had said, 


“If you went to your own room at midnight, locked the door, pulled down 
the blind, and SNEEZED, Mrs. Lynde would ask you the next day how your 
cold was!” 


“| believe he did,” admitted Marilla. “I was away. He gave Anne a piece 
of his mind.” 


“I think he is a very disagreeable man,” said Anne, with a resentful 
toss of her ruddy head. 


“You never said a truer word,” said Mrs. Rachel solemnly. “I knew 
there’d be trouble when Robert Bell sold his place to a New Brunswick 
man, that’s what. | don’t know what Avonlea is coming to, with so many 


strange people rushing into it. It’ll soon not be safe to go to sleep in 
our beds.” 


“Why, what other strangers are coming in?” asked Marilla. 


“Haven't you heard? Well, there’s a family of Donnells, for one thing. 
They’ve rented Peter Sloane’s old house. Peter has hired the man to run 
his mill. They belong down east and nobody knows anything about them. 
Then that shiftless Timothy Cotton family are going to move up from 
White Sands and they’Il simply be a burden on the public. He is 

in consumption... when he isn’t stealing ... and his wife is a 
slack-twisted creature that can’t turn her hand to a thing. She washes 
her dishes SITTING DOWN. Mrs. George Pye has taken her husband’s orphan 
nephew, Anthony Pye. He’ll be going to school to you, Anne, so you may 
expect trouble, that’s what. And you’ll have another strange pupil, too. 
Paul Irving is coming from the States to live with his grandmother. 

You remember his father, Marilla .. . Stephen Irving, him that jilted 
Lavendar Lewis over at Grafton?” 


“| don’t think he jilted her. There was a quarrel . . . | suppose there 
was blame on both sides.” 


“Well, anyway, he didn’t marry her, and she’s been as queer as possible 
ever since, they say .. . living all by herself in that little stone 

house she calls Echo Lodge. Stephen went off to the States and went 

into business with his uncle and married a Yankee. He’s never been home 
since, though his mother has been up to see him once or twice. His wife 
died two years ago and he’s sending the boy home to his mother for a 
spell. He’s ten years old and | don’t know if he’ll be a very desirable 
pupil. You can never tell about those Yankees.” 


Mrs Lynde looked upon all people who had the misfortune to be born 

or brought up elsewhere than in Prince Edward Island with a decided 
can-any-good-thing-come-out-of-Nazareth air. They MIGHT be good people, 
of course; but you were on the safe side in doubting it. She had a 

special prejudice against “Yankees.” Her husband had been cheated out 

of ten dollars by an employer for whom he had once worked in Boston and 
neither angels nor principalities nor powers could have convinced Mrs. 
Rachel that the whole United States was not responsible for it. 


“Avonlea school won’t be the worse for a little new blood,” said Marilla 
drily, “and if this boy is anything like his father he’ll be all right. 

Steve Irving was the nicest boy that was ever raised in these parts, 
though some people did call him proud. | should think Mrs. Irving would 
be very glad to have the child. She has been very lonesome since her 
husband died.” 


“Oh, the boy may be well enough, but he’Il be different from Avonlea 
children,” said Mrs. Rachel, as if that clinched the matter. Mrs. 
Rachel’s opinions concerning any person, place, or thing, were always 


warranted to wear. “What’s this | hear about your going to start up a 
Village Improvement Society, Anne?” 


“| was just talking it over with some of the girls and boys at the last 
Debating Club,” said Anne, flushing. “They thought it would be rather 
nice... andso do Mr. and Mrs. Allan. Lots of villages have them now.” 


“Well, you'll get into no end of hot water if you do. Better leave it 
alone, Anne, that’s what. People don’t like being improved.” 


“Oh, we are not going to try to improve the PEOPLE. It is Avonlea 
itself. There are lots of things which might be done to make it 
prettier. For instance, if we could coax Mr. Levi Boulter to pull 

down that dreadful old house on his upper farm wouldn’t that be an 
improvement?” 


“It certainly would,” admitted Mrs. Rachel. “That old ruin has been an 
eyesore to the settlement for years. But if you Improvers can coax 

Levi Boulter to do anything for the public that he isn’t to be paid for 
doing, may | be there to see and hear the process, that’s what. | don’t 
want to discourage you, Anne, for there may be something in your idea, 
though | suppose you did get it out of some rubbishy Yankee magazine; 
but you’ll have your hands full with your school and | advise you as a 
friend not to bother with your improvements, that’s what. But there, 

| know you'll go ahead with it if you’ve set your mind on it. You were 
always one to carry a thing through somehow.” 


Something about the firm outlines of Anne’s lips told that Mrs. Rachel 

was not far astray in this estimate. Anne’s heart was bent on forming 

the Improvement Society. Gilbert Blythe, who was to teach in White 

Sands but would always be home from Friday night to Monday morning, was 
enthusiastic about it; and most of the other folks were willing to go in 

for anything that meant occasional meetings and consequently some “fun.” 
As for what the “improvements” were to be, nobody had any very clear 
idea except Anne and Gilbert. They had talked them over and planned them 
out until an ideal Avonlea existed in their minds, if nowhere else. 


Mrs. Rachel had still another item of news. 


“They’ve given the Carmody school to a Priscilla Grant. Didn’t you go to 
Queen’s with a girl of that name, Anne?” 


“Yes, indeed. Priscilla to teach at Carmody! How perfectly lovely!” 
exclaimed Anne, her gray eyes lighting up until they looked like evening 
stars, causing Mrs. Lynde to wonder anew if she would ever get it 
settled to her satisfaction whether Anne Shirley were really a pretty 

girl or not. 


CHAPTER |. 

ACT TWO, SCENE ONE. 
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Stage dramas are accustomed to begin with Act One, Scene One; but the 
little drama of living presented in this story starts with the second 

act. The fact that the first act was for so long unknown to some of the 
_dramatis personae_ permitted the mystery. 


“Adoring, dear?” 


A young gentleman entered the room as he spoke, smiling indulgently as 
he looked at his young wife, who bent over a white crib. 


The young man was perhaps twenty-seven years of age, neat in his gray 
suit, with the blue tie that matched his eyes, and carrying himself 

with an air of poise and quiet assurance. Soft fair hair with a wave 

that curled itself over an intelligent brow, and good, firm features 

were points that were no drawback to the gentleman’s attractive 
personality. Crossing the room, he put an arm around the slender figure 
of his wife and with her looked down at the sleeping baby. 


“Do you blame, me, honey?” whispered the young woman, responding to 
the embrace and drawing away from the crib a little as she laid a soft 
finger on her husband's lips. “Don’t wake her. Isn’t she like a lovely 

little rosebud? Just look at her adorable little mouth and that wee, 
dimpled hand and arm. Oh, I’m so glad that | have her! 


“And what do you think of the nursery? Auntie’s taste is wonderful, you 
know, and she helped me. Why, Auntie is just crazy about the baby!” 


“| see where | am going to be entirely left out in the cold,” the young 
man remarked, but he did not look worried over the situation. 


“You will soon be as silly as | am,” laughed his wife. “Now promise me! 
You will never tell, will you?” 


“| have hesitated to promise, dear, because | think that no good ever 
comes of not knowing the truth.” 


“But what harm could it do? She is really ours, all tight and fast, and 
nobody to dispute it!” 


“Certainly. But suppose she finds out some day.” 


“She can’t, unless we tell her, and if you will promise,--” 


Two arms went around the young man’s neck and a lovely face looked up 
at him. “Please, please,” she begged. “It isn’t as if there would be 
anything dreadful to find out.” 


“No,--it’s just that I--well, I’m no proof against you, as you well 
know! All right. | promise. | will never tell her.” 


“ Now_ you have made me perfectly happy,--as you always do. This is the 
prettiest doll that | ever had to play with, and I’m going to bring her 
up very carefully_.” 


“| see that she has my hair,” teasingly continued the young man, “what 
there is of it. What color are her eyes? I’ve never seen her awake but 
once and then she was howling and her eyes were screwed shut.” 


“Her eyes are going to be exactly like mine. Auntie says that in all 
important features she is precisely like all the prettiest babies of 
our family!” 


The two young people happily looked at each other and laughed, still 
softly; but the baby parted its long, dark lashes a little, turned its 
head, waved a tiny hand for a moment, and with a faint sigh put its 
thumb in its mouth, falling soundly asleep again as it did so. 


Silently the two, who stood by the crib with its white blankets and 

dainty coverlid, waited to see if the child would waken. Then gently 

the young woman drew the baby hand away from the rosebud mouth. With a 
new dignity she said, “You have to do that whenever babies start to put 
their thumbs in their mouths.” 


But this was back in the late autumn some seventeen years before the 
next recorded scene. 


CHAPTER! Down the Rabbit-Hole 
Project Gutenberg's 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll 


ALICE was beginning to get very tired of sitting by her 
sister on the bank, and of having nothing to do: once or twice she had 
peeped into the book her sister was reading, but it had no pictures or 


conversations in it, "and what is the use of a book," thought Alice, 
"without pictures or conversations?" 


So she was considering in her own mind (as well as she could, for the 
hot day made her feel very sleepy and stupid) whether the pleasure of 
making a daisy-chain would be worth the trouble of getting up and 
picking the daisies, when suddenly a White Rabbit with pink eyes ran 
close by her. 


There was nothing so_very_ remarkable in that; nor did Alice think it 
so_very_ much out of the way to hear the Rabbit say to itself, "Oh 
dear! Oh dear! | shall be too late!" (when she thought it over 
afterwards, it occurred to her that she ought to have wondered at this, 
but at the time it all seemed quite natural); but when the Rabbit 
actually took a watch out of its waistcoat-pocket_, and looked at it, 
and then hurried on, Alice started to her feet, for it flashed across 
her mind that she had never before seen a rabbit with either a 
waistcoat-pocket, or a watch to take out of it, and burning with 
curiosity, she ran across the field after it, and was just in time to 

see it pop down a large rabbit-hole under the hedge. 


In another moment down went Alice after it, never once considering how 
in the world she was to get out again. 


The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tunnel for some way, and then 
dipped suddenly down, so suddenly that Alice had not a moment to think 
about stopping herself before she found herself falling down what seemed 
to be a very deep well. 


[Illustration] 


Either the well was very deep, or she fell very slowly, for she had 

plenty of time as she went down to look about her, and to wonder what 
was going to happen next. First, she tried to look down and make out 
what she was coming to, but it was too dark to see anything; then she 
looked at the sides of the well and noticed that they were filled with 
cupboards and book-shelves: here and there she saw maps and pictures 
hung upon pegs. She took down a jar from one of the shelves as she 
passed; it was labelled "ORANGE MARMALADE," but to her disappointment it 
was empty; she did not like to drop the jar for fear of killing 

somebody underneath, so managed to put it into one of the cupboards as 
she fell past it. 


"Well!" thought Alice to herself. "After such a fall as this, | shall 

think nothing of tumbling down stairs! How brave they'll all think me at 
home! Why, | wouldn't say anything about it, even if | fell off the top 

of the house!" (Which was very likely true.) 


Down, down, down. Would the fall never_ come to an end? "I wonder how 
many miles I've fallen by this time?" she said aloud. "| must be getting 


somewhere near the centre of the earth. Let me see: that would be four 
thousand miles down. | think--" (for, you see, Alice had learnt several 
things of this sort in her lessons in the schoolroom, and though this 

was not a_very_ good opportunity for showing off her knowledge, as 
there was no one to listen to her, still it was good practice to say it 
over) "--yes, that's about the right distance--but then | wonder what 
Latitude or Longitude I've got to?" (Alice had no idea what Latitude 
was, or Longitude either, but thought they were nice grand words to 
Say.) 


Presently she began again. "I wonder if | shall fall right through_ the 
earth! How funny it'll seem to come out among the people that walk with 
their heads downwards! The Antipathies, | think--" (she was rather glad 
there _was_ no one listening, this time, as it didn't sound at all the 

right word) "--but I shall have to ask them what the name of the country 
is, you know. Please, Ma'am, is this New Zealand or Australia?" (and she 
tried to curtsey as she spoke--fancy _curtseying_ as you're falling 
through the air! Do you think you could manage it?) "And what an 
ignorant little girl she'll think me! No, it'll never do to ask: perhaps 

| shall see it written up somewhere." 


Down, down, down. There was nothing else to do, so Alice soon began 
talking again. "Dinah'll miss me very much to-night, | should think!" 
(Dinah was the cat.) "I hope they'll remember her saucer of milk at 
tea-time. Dinah, my dear, | wish you were down here with me! There are 
no mice in the air, I'm afraid, but you might catch a bat, and that's 

very like a mouse, you know. But do cats eat bats, | wonder?" And here 
Alice began to get rather sleepy, and went on saying to herself, ina 
dreamy sort of way, "Do cats eat bats? Do cats eat bats?" and sometimes, 
"Do bats eat cats?" for, you see, as she couldn't answer either 

question, it didn't much matter which way she put it. She felt that she 
was dozing off, and had just begun to dream that she was walking hand in 
hand with Dinah, and saying to her very earnestly, "Now, Dinah, tell me 
the truth: did you ever eat a bat?" when suddenly, thump! thump! down 
she came upon a heap of sticks and dry leaves, and the fall was over. 


Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up on to her feet in a moment: 
she looked up, but it was all dark overhead; before her was another long 
passage, and the White Rabbit was still in sight, hurrying down it. 

There was not a moment to be lost: away went Alice like the wind, and 
was just in time to hear it say, as it turned a corner, "Oh my ears and 
whiskers, how late it's getting!" She was close behind it when she 
turned the corner, but the Rabbit was no longer to be seen: she found 
herself in a long, low hall, which was lit up by a row of lamps hanging 
from the roof. 


There were doors all round the hall, but they were all locked; and when 
Alice had been all the way down one side and up the other, trying every 
door, she walked sadly down the middle, wondering how she was ever to 
get out again. 


Suddenly she came upon a little three-legged table, all made of solid 
glass; there was nothing on it but a tiny golden key, and Alice's first 
idea was that this might belong to one of the doors of the hall; but, 
alas! either the locks were too large, or the key was too small, but at 
any rate it would not open any of them. However, on the second time 
round, she came upon a low curtain she had not noticed before, and 
behind it was a little door about fifteen inches high: she tried the 
little golden key in the lock, and to her great delight it fitted! 


Alice opened the door and found that it led into a small passage, not 
much larger than a rat-hole: she knelt down and looked along the passage 
into the loveliest garden you ever saw. How she longed to get out of 

that dark hall, and wander about among those beds of bright flowers and 
those cool fountains, but she could not even get her head through the 
doorway; "and even if my head would go through," thought poor Alice, "it 
would be of very little use without my shoulders. Oh, how | wish | could 
shut up like a telescope! | think | could, if | only knew how to begin." 

For, you see, So many out-of-the-way things had happened lately, that 
Alice had begun to think that very few things indeed were really 
impossible. 


There seemed to be no use in waiting by the little door, so she went 
back to the table, half hoping she might find another key on it, or at 
any rate a book of rules for shutting people up like telescopes: this 
time she found a little bottle on it ("Which certainly was not here 
before," said Alice,) and tied round the neck of the bottle was a paper 
label, with the words "DRINK ME" beautifully printed on it in large 
letters. 


It was all very well to say "Drink me," but the wise little Alice was 

not going to do _that_ina hurry. "No, I'll look first," she said, "and 

see whether it's marked ' poison _' or not;" for she had read several 

nice little stories about children who had got burnt, and eaten up by 

wild beasts, and other unpleasant things, all because they _would_ not 
remember the simple rules their friends had taught them: such as, that a 
red-hot poker will burn you if you hold it too long; and that, if you 

cut your finger _very_ deeply with a knife, it usually bleeds; and she 

had never forgotten that, if you drink much from a bottle marked 
"poison," it is almost certain to disagree with you, sooner or later. 


However, this bottle was _not_ marked "poison," so Alice ventured to 
taste it, and finding it very nice (it had, in fact, a sort of mixed 
flavour of cherry-tart, custard, pineapple, roast turkey, coffee, and 
hot buttered toast,) she very soon finished it off. 


* * * * * 


"What a curious feeling!" said Alice. "| must be shutting up like a 
telescope." 


And so it was indeed: she was now only ten inches high, and her face 
brightened up at the thought that she was now the right size for going 
through that little door into that lovely garden. First, however, she 
waited for a few minutes to see if she was going to shrink any further: 
she felt a little nervous about this: "for it might end, you know," said 
Alice to herself, "in my going out altogether, like a candle. | wonder 
what | should be like then?" And she tried to fancy what the flame of a 
candle looks like after the candle is blown out, for she could not 
remember ever having seen such a thing. 


After a while, finding that nothing more happened, she decided on going 
into the garden at once; but, alas for poor Alice! when she got to the 
door, she found she had forgotten the little golden key, and when she 
went back to the table for it, she found she could not possibly reach 

it: she could see it quite plainly through the glass, and she tried her 
best to climb up one of the legs of the table, but it was too slippery; 

and when she had tired herself out with trying, the poor little thing 

sat down and cried. 


"Come, there's no use in crying like that!" said Alice to herself, 

rather sharply. "| advise you to leave off this minute!" She generally 

gave herself very good advice (though she very seldom followed it), and 
sometimes she scolded herself so severely as to bring tears into her 
eyes; and once she remembered trying to box her own ears for having 
cheated herself in a game of croquet she was playing against herself, 

for this curious child was very fond of pretending to be two people. 

"But it's no use now," thought poor Alice, "to pretend to be two people! 
Why there's hardly enough of me left to make _one_ respectable person!" 


Soon her eye fell on a little glass box that was lying under the table: 
she opened it, and found in it a very small cake, on which the words 
"EAT ME" were beautifully marked in currants. "Well, I'll eat it," said 
Alice, "and if it makes me grow larger, | can reach the key; and if it 
makes me grow smaller, | can creep under the door; so either way I'll 
get into the garden, and | don't care which happens!" 


She ate a little bit, and said anxiously to herself, "Which way? Which 
way?" holding her hand on the top of her head to feel which way it was 
growing, and she was quite surprised to find that she remained the same 
size; to be sure, this is what generally happens when one eats cake, 

but Alice had got so much into the way of expecting nothing but 
out-of-the-way things to happen, that it seemed quite dull and stupid 

for life to go on in the common way. 


So she set to work, and very soon finished off the cake. 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER | 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The house on the cliff, by Franklin W. Dixon 


Three powerful motorcycles sped along the shore road that leads from 
the city of Bayport, skirting Barmet Bay, on the Atlantic coast. It was 
a bright Saturday morning in June, and although the city sweltered in 
the heat, cool breezes blew in from the bay. 


Two of the motorcycles carried an extra passenger. All the cyclists 
were boys of about fifteen and sixteen years of age and all five were 
students at the Bayport high school. They were enjoying their Saturday 
holiday by this outing, glad of the chance to get away from the torrid 
warmth of the city for a few hours. 


When the foremost motorcycle reached a place where the shore road 
formed a junction with another highway leading to the north, the 
rider brought his machine to a stop and waited for the others to 
draw alongside. He was a tall, dark youth of sixteen, with a clever, 
good-natured face. His name was Frank Hardy. 


"Where do we go from here?" he called out to the others. 


The two remaining motorcycles came to a stop and the drivers mopped 
their brows while the two other boys dismounted, glad of the chance to 
stretch their legs. One of the cyclists, a boy of fifteen, fair, with 

light, curly hair, was Joe Hardy, a brother of Frank's, and the other 

lad was Chet Morton, a chum of the Hardy boys. The other youths were 
Jerry Gilroy and "Biff" Hooper, typical, healthy American lads of high 
school age. 


"You're the leader," said Joe to his brother. "We'll follow you." 


"I'd rather have it settled. We've started out without any particular 
place to go. There's not much fun just riding around the countryside." 


"| don't much care where we go, as long as we keep on going," said 
Jerry. "We get a breeze as long as we're traveling, but the minute we 
stop | begin to sweat." 

Chet Morton gazed along the shore road. 


"I'll tell you what we can do," he said suddenly. "Let's go and visit 
the haunted house." 


"Polucca's place?" 
"Sure. We've never been out there." 


"I've passed it," Frank said. "But | didn't go very close to the place, 
I'll tell you." 


Jerry Gilroy, who was a newcomer to Bayport, looked puzzled. 
"Where is Polucca's place?" 


"You can see it from here. Look," said Chet, taking him by the arm and 
bringing him over to the side of the road. "See where the shore road 
dips, away out near the end of Barmet Bay. Do you see that cliff?" 


"Yes. There's a stone house at the top." 
"Well, that's Polucca's place." 
"Who is Polucca?" 


"Who _was_ Polucca, you mean," interjected Frank. "He used to live 
there. But he was murdered." 


"And that's why the place is supposed to be haunted?" 


"Reason enough, isn't it?" said Biff Hooper. "I don't believe in 
ghosts, but I'll tell the world there are some funny stories going 
around about that house ever since Polucca was killed." 


"He must have been a strange fellow, anyway," commented Jerry, "to 
build a house in such a place as that." 


Indeed, the Polucca place had been built on an unusual site. High above 
the waters of the bay it stood, built close to the edge of a rocky and 
inhospitable cliff. It was some distance back from the road, and there 
was no other house within miles. The boys had traveled a little more 
than three miles since leaving Bayport, and the Polucca place was at 
least five miles away. It could hardly have been seen, had it not been 
for its prominent position on top of the cliff, silhouetted clearly 

against the sky. 


"He was_a Strange fellow," Frank observed. "No one knew very 

much about him. He didn't welcome visitors. In fact, he always kept a 
couple of vicious dogs around the place, so nobody cared to hang around 
there if they weren't invited." 


"He was a miser," came from Joe Hardy. 


"He may have been. At least that was the theory. Everybody said Polucca 
had a lot of money, but after his death there wasn't a nickel found in 
the house." 


"Felix Polucca always said he wouldn't trust the banks," put in Biff 
Hooper. "But if he had any money | don't know where he made it, for he 
didn't work at anything and he mighty seldom came into the city." 


"Perhaps he inherited it," Jerry suggested. 


"Maybe. He must have had money at some time, to build that house. It's 
a great, rambling stone place that must have cost thousands." 


"Is anybody living there now?" 


The others shook their heads. "No one has lived there since the murder 
and | don't think any one ever will," said Frank Hardy. "The house is 

too far out of the way, for one thing, and then--the stories that have 
been going around--" 


"Well, | won't say | believe any place is haunted, but the Polucca 
place is certainly strange. There have been queer lights seen there 
at night. On stormy nights, particularly. And once a motorist had a 
breakdown near there, so he went up to the house for help. He didn't 
know anything about the history of the place. He got the scare of his 
life!" 


"What happened?" 


"He decided when he went into the front yard that the place was 
deserted, and he was just going to turn away when he saw an old man 
standing at one of the upper windows, looking at him. He called out, 

and the old man went away, and although the motorist hunted all through 
the house he didn't find any trace of the old chap. So he left that 

place as quickly as he could." 


"| don't blame him," remarked Jerry. "But the house sounds interesting. 
I'm game to visit it." 


"So am I!" declared the others. 


"Lead on!" laughed Chet. "It'll be a brave ghost that will tackle the 
whole five of us." 


Jerry clambered on behind Chet, and Biff mounted Joe's motorcycle. The 
machines roared, and the little cavalcade started on its way down the 
shore road toward the house on the cliff. 


Instead of being an aimless trip, the outing had now assumed all the 
aspects of an adventure. With the exception of Jerry, the boys had all 


passed by the Polucca place at one time or another, but none had ever 
ventured off the main road to explore the deserted place. 


The lane leading into the Polucca grounds, never kept in good repair 
even during the owner's lifetime, was now almost indiscernible and was 
overgrown with weeds and bushes. The house itself was hidden from the 
roadway by trees. Most people gave the place a wide berth, whether 
they believed in ghosts or not, for the stories that had been told 

of the rambling stone building since the murder of Felix Polucca two 
years before were sufficient to indicate that there had been strange 
happenings in the old house. Whether or not they were of supernatural 
origin was a matter of debate. 


The murder of Felix Polucca had been particularly brutal. He was an 

old Italian, suspected, as Frank said, of being a miser. He was very 
eccentric in his ways and most people considered that he was not quite 
sound mentally. 


Be that as it may, Bayport was shocked one morning to learn that the 
old man had been found dead in the kitchen of his house, his body 
riddled with bullets. The motive, apparently, was robbery, for although 
it was popularly believed that the old man possessed a great deal of 
money that he kept with him in the house, it was never found, in spite 
of the most diligent search. 


This was the gloomy history of the place the Hardy boys and their 

chums were now about to visit and explore. To add to the atmosphere of 
excitement that had possessed them from the moment the old house was 
mentioned, as they drew closer to the cliff, the sun retired behind a 

cloud and the sky gradually became darker. 


Frank glanced up. Although the sky had been bright and clear when the 
party left Bayport, clouds had gathered in the east and it was plain 
that a storm was gathering. 


"Looks as if we'll have to go into the Polucca place whether we want to 
or not," he called out to the others. "It's going to rain." 


In a little while they came to the lane that led to the haunted house. 
In spite of the fact that it was overgrown with weeds and bushes, the 
boys were able to drive down the faintly defined roadway until at last 
a rusty iron gate barred their progress. 


Frank, who was in the lead, got off his machine and kicked the gate 
open, the rusty chains clanking dismally as they fell from the staples. 
Then the party went on into the grounds. 


Under the lowering sky that heralded the approaching storm, the grounds 
of the Polucca place were far from inviting. Dank, tall grass grew 
beneath the unkempt trees, and thistles and weeds sprouted up in the 


very center of the roadway. A rising wind stirred among the branches of 
the trees and the waving grasses rustled mournfully. 


"Creepy sort of a place," muttered Jerry. 
"Wait till you see the house," Chet advised. 


Not one of them could restrain a slight shiver of apprehension when at 
last they came in view of the old stone building. It was framed in a 

mass of trees, bushes, and weeds that threatened to engulf it from all 
sides. Weeds obscured the front door. Bushes grew up level with the 

sills of the vacant downstairs windows. Trees on either side and beyond 
the house extended trailing branches down over the roof. A shutter hung 
by one hinge from an upstairs window, and banged with every passing 
gust of wind. 


A deathlike silence hung over the old building. Under the black clouds 
that now filled the entire sky it was imbued with an atmosphere of 
gloom and terror. 


"Come on!" said Frank. "Now that we're here we may as well go through 
the place." 


"Haven't seen any ghosts yet," laughed Chet, with an effort at being 
light-hearted. But in spite of himself, his tone seemed forced. 


They left the motorcycles beneath a tree and advanced toward the old 
stone building. The front door was almost off its hinges, and it swung 
creakingly open at Frank's touch. 


Frank stepped boldly into the hallway. The interior of the house was 
veiled in gloom, for the rear windows were boarded up, but the lads 
could see that everything was deep in dust. A staircase was before 
them, leading to the upper stories of the building. To the left, was a 
closed door. 


"This must be the parlor," said Frank, as he flung the door open. 

The room was empty. A stone fireplace was at one side, and as the boys 
came into the room a rat scuttled out of the fireplace and raced across 
the floor, disappearing through a hole in the wall. The sound made 
every one jump, for the boys' nerves were at a tension on account of 
the forbidding atmosphere. 

"Just a rat!" said Frank. 

His voice had the effect of calming the others. 


They stood hesitantly in the middle of the deserted parlor. Joe went 


over to the window and looked out, but the view from the front window 

of the Polucca place was so lonely and gruesome, in its aspect of 

tangled trees and weeds and undergrowth under the lowering darkness of 
the sky, that he came back. 


"Where shall we go next?" said Chet. 


"Nothing much to see around here," said Frank, disappointed. "It's 
just an ordinary, dirty, old, deserted house. Let's explore upstairs, 
anyway--" 


At that moment there was a Startling interruption. 


A weird shriek, quavering as if with terror, rang out from the upper 
part of the haunted house! 


1. How the Nome King Became Angry 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Emerald City of Oz, by L. Frank Baum 


The Nome King was in an angry mood, and at such times he was very 
disagreeable. Every one kept away from him, even his Chief Steward 
Kaliko. 


Therefore the King stormed and raved all by himself, walking up and 
down in his jewel-studded cavern and getting angrier all the time. 

Then he remembered that it was no fun being angry unless he had some 
one to frighten and make miserable, and he rushed to his big gong and 
made it clatter as loud as he could. 


In came the Chief Steward, trying not to show the Nome King how 
frightened he was. 


"Send the Chief Counselor here!" shouted the angry monarch. 


Kaliko ran out as fast as his spindle legs could carry his fat, round 
body, and soon the Chief Counselor entered the cavern. The King 
scowled and said to him: 


"I'm in great trouble over the loss of my Magic Belt. Every little 

while | want to do something magical, and find | can't because the Belt 
is gone. That makes me angry, and when I'm angry | can't have a good 
time. Now, what do you advise?" 


"Some people," said the Chief Counselor, "enjoy getting angry." 


"But not all the time," declared the King. "To be angry once ina 

while is really good fun, because it makes others so miserable. But to 
be angry morning, noon and night, as |am, grows monotonous and 
prevents my gaining any other pleasure in life. Now what do you 
advise?" 

"Why, if you are angry because you want to do magical things and can't, 
and if you don't want to get angry at all, my advice is not to want to 
do magical things." 

Hearing this, the King glared at his Counselor with a furious 
expression and tugged at his own long white whiskers until he pulled 
them so hard that he yelled with pain. 

"You are a fool!" he exclaimed. 

"| share that honor with your Majesty," said the Chief Counselor. 

The King roared with rage and stamped his foot. 


"Ho, there, my guards!" he cried. "Ho" is a royal way of saying, "Come 
here." So, when the guards had hoed, the King said to them: 


"Take this Chief Counselor and throw him away." 

Then the guards took the Chief Counselor, and bound him with chains to 
prevent his struggling, and threw him away. And the King paced up and 
down his cavern more angry than before. 


Finally he rushed to his big gong and made it clatter like a fire 
alarm. Kaliko appeared again, trembling and white with fear. 


"Fetch my pipe!" yelled the King. 

"Your pipe is already here, your Majesty," replied Kaliko. 

"Then get my tobacco!" roared the King. 

"The tobacco is in your pipe, your Majesty," returned the Steward. 
"Then bring a live coal from the furnace!" commanded the King. 


"The tobacco is lighted, and your Majesty is already smoking your 
pipe," answered the Steward. 


"Why, so lam!" said the King, who had forgotten this fact; "but you 
are very rude to remind me of it." 


"lam a lowborn, miserable villain," declared the Chief Steward, humbly. 


The Nome King could think of nothing to say next, so he puffed away at 
his pipe and paced up and down the room. Finally, he remembered how 
angry he was, and cried out: 


"What do you mean, Kaliko, by being so contented when your monarch is 
unhappy?" 


"What makes you unhappy?" asked the Steward. 


"I've lost my Magic Belt. A little girl named Dorothy, who was here 
with Ozma of Oz, stole my Belt and carried it away with her," said the 
King, grinding his teeth with rage. 


"She captured it in a fair fight," Kaliko ventured to say. 


"But | want it! | must have it! Half my power is gone with that 
Belt!" roared the King. 


"You will have to go to the Land of Oz to recover it, and your Majesty 
can't get to the Land of Oz in any possible way," said the Steward, 
yawning because he had been on duty ninety-six hours, and was sleepy. 


"Why not?" asked the King. 


"Because there is a deadly desert all around that fairy country, which 

no one is able to cross. You know that fact as well as | do, your 

Majesty. Never mind the lost Belt. You have plenty of power left, for 

you rule this underground kingdom like a tyrant, and thousands of Nomes 
obey your commands. | advise you to drink a glass of melted silver, to 
quiet your nerves, and then go to bed." 


The King grabbed a big ruby and threw it at Kaliko's head. The Steward 
ducked to escape the heavy jewel, which crashed against the door just 
over his left ear. 


"Get out of my sight! Vanish! Go away--and send General Blug here," 
screamed the Nome King. 


Kaliko hastily withdrew, and the Nome King stamped up and down until 
the General of his armies appeared. 


This Nome was known far and wide as a terrible fighter and a cruel, 
desperate commander. He had fifty thousand Nome soldiers, all well 
drilled, who feared nothing but their stern master. Yet General Blug 

was a trifle uneasy when he arrived and saw how angry the Nome King was. 
"Ha! So you're here!" cried the King. 


"So lam," said the General. 


"March your army at once to the Land of Oz, capture and destroy the 
Emerald City, and bring back to me my Magic Belt!" roared the King. 


"You're crazy," calmly remarked the General. 


"What's that? What's that? What's that?" And the Nome King danced 
around on his pointed toes, he was so enraged. 


"You don't know what you're talking about," continued the General, 
seating himself upon a large cut diamond. "I advise you to stand ina 
corner and count sixty before you speak again. By that time you may be 
more sensible." 


The King looked around for something to throw at General Blug, but as 
nothing was handy he began to consider that perhaps the man was right 
and he had been talking foolishly. So he merely threw himself into his 
glittering throne and tipped his crown over his ear and curled his feet 

up under him and glared wickedly at Blug. 


"In the first place," said the General, "we cannot march across the 
deadly desert to the Land of Oz. And if we could, the Ruler of that 
country, Princess Ozma, has certain fairy powers that would render my 
army helpless. Had you not lost your Magic Belt we might have some 
chance of defeating Ozma; but the Belt is gone." 


"I want it!" screamed the King. "I must have it." 

"Well, then, let us try in a sensible way to get it," replied the 

General. "The Belt was captured by a little girl named Dorothy, who 
lives in Kansas, in the United States of America." 

"But she left it in the Emerald City, with Ozma," declared the King. 
"How do you know that?" asked the General. 

"One of my spies, who is a Blackbird, flew over the desert to the Land 
of Oz, and saw the Magic Belt in Ozma's palace," replied the King with 
a groan. 

"Now that gives me an idea," said General Blug, thoughtfully. "There 
are two ways to get to the Land of Oz without traveling across the 
sandy desert." 

"What are they?" demanded the King, eagerly. 


"One way is OVER the desert, through the air; and the other way is 
UNDER the desert, through the earth." 


Hearing this the Nome King uttered a yell of joy and leaped from his 
throne, to resume his wild walk up and down the cavern. 


"That's it, Blug!" he shouted. "That's the idea, General! I'm King of 
the Under World, and my subjects are all miners. I'll make a secret 
tunnel under the desert to the Land of Oz--yes! right up to the Emerald 
City--and you will march your armies there and capture the whole 
country!" 


"Softly, softly, your Majesty. Don't go too fast," warned the General. 
"My Nomes are good fighters, but they are not strong enough to conquer 
the Emerald City." 


"Are you sure?" asked the King. 
"Absolutely certain, your Majesty." 
"Then what am | to do?" 


"Give up the idea and mind your own business," advised the General. 
"You have plenty to do trying to rule your underground kingdom." 


"But | want the Magic Belt--and I'm going to have it!" roared the Nome 
King. 


"I'd like to see you get it," replied the General, laughing maliciously. 


The King was by this time so exasperated that he picked up his scepter, 
which had a heavy ball, made from a sapphire, at the end of it, and 
threw it with all his force at General Blug. The sapphire hit the 

General upon his forehead and knocked him flat upon the ground, where 
he lay motionless. Then the King rang his gong and told his guards to 
drag out the General and throw him away; which they did. 


This Nome King was named Roquat the Red, and no one loved him. He was 
a bad man and a powerful monarch, and he had resolved to destroy the 
Land of Oz and its magnificent Emerald City, to enslave Princess Ozma 

and little Dorothy and all the Oz people, and recover his Magic Belt. 

This same Belt had once enabled Roquat the Red to carry out many wicked 
plans; but that was before Ozma and her people marched to the 
underground cavern and captured it. The Nome King could not forgive 
Dorothy or Princess Ozma, and he had determined to be revenged upon 
them. 


But they, for their part, did not know they had so dangerous an enemy. 
Indeed, Ozma and Dorothy had both almost forgotten that such a person 
as the Nome King yet lived under the mountains of the Land of Ev--which 
lay just across the deadly desert to the south of the Land of Oz. 


An unsuspected enemy is doubly dangerous. 
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Twilight was creeping up Old Baldy Mountain as the dusty station wagon 
turned in at the private road leading to Pine Cone Girl Scout Camp. 


In the front seat beside the driver, Miss Louise Ward, troop leader, 
twisted sideways to smile at the six girls who rode directly behind. 

All were attired in the neat, green uniform of the organization, but 

each member of Beaver Patrol, it seemed, wore her dark green beret at a 
different angle. 


“We'll soon be there now, girls,” the troop leader remarked. “Pine Cone 
is lovely. We should have a grand vacation.” 


“| suppose it’s too late for a swim this afternoon,” remarked Judy 
Grant. She was one of the newest members of the patrol, a pleasant, 
dark-haired girl with saucy brown eyes and a ready wit. 


“I’m afraid that by the time we’re snug down in our tents, it will 
be supper time,” the teacher replied, looking at her wrist watch. 
“Besides, we’re all rather tired after driving from Fairfield.” 


“I'll be ready for chow whenever it comes,” declared plump, 
good-natured Ardeth Padgett. “This invigorating pine air has given mea 
tremendous appetite.” 


“Given it to you?” teased Beverly Chester. “I’d say you always had it!” 


The remark was made and accepted in fun. Nevertheless, Beverly had a 
quick tongue which occasionally annoyed even her best friends. At one 
time, the dark-haired eighth grader had been leader of the patrol. 
However, during the previous winter, an unfortunate skiing incident had 
caused her to become conscious of her personality handicap, and she had 
insisted upon turning the post over to Kathleen Atwell. 


Kathleen was considered one of the most level-headed girls in the 
organization. A natural leader, she always was thoughtful of others and 
had a way of getting things done with a minimum of fuss. 


The other patrol members were Betty Bache, who wore her sandy hair in 


a short boyish bob, and Virginia Cunningham, an excellent athlete. 
Judy had nicknamed the three girls the “A-B-C’s” because of their last 
names--Atwell--Bache--Cunningham. 


All the girls lived in the little city of Fairfield, some distance 

from Old Baldy Mountain. Throughout Spring, they had worked very hard 
to save enough money for an outing at the official Girl Scout Camp on 
Morning Glory Lake. Now, as the station wagon turned into the private 
road, they felt that they were indeed at the threshold of a wonderful 
adventure. 


“Our arrival here is somewhat different from the one last winter when 
we trudged into Maple Leaf Lodge,” Virginia Cunningham commented, 
grinning at the recollection. “Remember?” 


“Can one ever forget?” chuckled Judy. Contentedly, she drew a deep 
breath of the pine laden mountain air. “No one to meet us... a 
dreadful snow storm ... the lodge closed ... and that horrible 
caretaker!” 


“A Scout camp is different, | promise you,” Miss Ward assured the 
girls. “Everything is carefully planned. Nothing ever is left to 
chance. We should be there any minute now.” 


Eagerly, the girls leaned forward in their seats, striving for the 
first glimpse of the clear blue lake which they knew would soon be 
visible through the tall, stately pines. On either side of the curving 
road, they saw rustic signs pointing out interesting trails. 


“There it is!” suddenly cried Betty Bache. 


To the right, the girls caught a flash of blue water. A moment later, 
as the station wagon rounded another curve, they saw the camp itself, a 
cluster of tents, with main lodge and dining hall. 


The station wagon pulled up at an office near the entrance gate. 
Everyone scrambled out, unkinking cramped legs. As the girls helped the 
driver unload dunnage, Miss Ward went inside to register the patrol. 

She was gone a long while. When finally she rejoined the group, it was 
evident by the expression of her face that something had gone wrong. 


“Girls, | hate to tell you this--” she began apologetically. 


“Don’t say we aren’t to stay!” exclaimed Beverly Chester. “That would 
be the last straw!” 


“We're staying,” the teacher replied. “However, there’s been a mix-up 
on reservations. Another patrol, which wasn’t expected until next week, 
arrived ahead of time.” 


“Then there’s no place for us?” Kathleen asked. 


“Miss Lubell, the camp director, is extremely upset about it. One tent, 
which sleeps four, is available. If we can make out with that for 
tonight, more satisfactory arrangements probably can be completed by 
tomorrow.” 


“There are seven of us,” Beverly pointed out. 


“The more the merrier!” declared Judy cheerfully. “I don’t mind being 
crowded for a night or two. For that matter, it’s warm enough to sleep 
out under the trees. We’ll get along fine.” 


“Of course,” added Kathleen heartily, “Scouts aren’t softies.” 


“| knew you'd feel that way about it,” Miss Ward said, pleased by the 
willingness of the girls to accept inconvenience. “Miss Lubell is 
taking me in with her, so that will make only six for the tent.” 


After registration had been completed, the girls were shown to their 
temporary quarters. They stowed their dunnage, spread their blankets 
and changed into informal camp clothes. Carefully reading the rules 
posted on a bulletin board, they learned that they would have only a 
half hour until the evening meal would be served. 


“Let’s see the beach at least,” Virginia proposed. “We have a few 
minutes free time.” 


A walk led down a gentle slope to Morning Glory Lake, a deep bowl of 
deep blue, edged with a ruffle of green forest. The beach had been 
cleared of stones and sticks, extending for a long distance. There was 
a roped off area for safe swimming, as well as a dock to which were 
tied a sailboat and two rowboats. 


Judy bent down to test the water with her finger. “Cold,” she reported 
with a laugh. “It’s just as well, | guess, because otherwise, I’d be 
tempted to leap in, clothes and all!” 


The girls of Beaver Patrol met the waterfront director, their unit 
leader and several counselors. Members of other patrols and troops 
came by to chat and to provide scraps of information relative to camp 
routine. 


Several of the Beaver Patrol girls were inspecting the outdoor ovens 
when the unit leader approached the group. 


“I’m looking for Judy Grant,” she said. 


“Here | am,” Judy said, separating herself from the other girls. She 
could not guess why she had been singled out for attention. 


“| have a telegram for you. It came only a moment ago from the village.” 


“A telegram?” Judy repeated. She was startled, and stood staring at 
the yellow envelope which the unit leader offered. 


A half dozen fears assailed her. Her father or mother might have 

been taken unexpectedly ill! Perhaps her brother Ted had suffered an 
accident! At the very least, something must have gone wrong at home, 
and now it might be necessary for her to return to Fairfield before the 
vacation really started. 


“Well, Judy, why don’t you open it?” Virginia demanded. “Don’t look so 
scared.” 


“This is the first telegram | ever received,” Judy replied, a bit 
shakily. 


Ripping open the envelope, she scanned the message. Her chubby face 
with its splattering of freckles became a study as she read. 


“Bad news?” Betty Bache finally asked. 

“No, not exactly. It’s from Aunt Mattie.” 

“| don’t recall having heard you speak of her,” remarked Virginia. 

“Aunt Mattie is a character. She’s coming here for two weeks.” 

“To the Scout Camp?” Beverly inquired. 

“Oh, no! Only to the resort area.” Judy folded the telegram and placed 
it in the pocket of her slacks. “Aunt Mattie, as usual, must have 

acted on impulse. Anyway, she wants me to find her a nice cottage with 


reasonable rent.” 


“And you haven't a bed to call your own!” chuckled Kathleen. “From 
what I’ve heard, space is at a premium in this locality.” 


“That’s right,” agreed Ardeth. “I noted as we drove up the mountain, 
that there were no vacancies anywhere. Everything seemed to have been 
taken.” 


“| saw one place for rent,” Virginia informed the group. “Remember that 
sign that said: ‘To Calico Cave?’” 


“Yes, | noticed it particularly,” nodded Judy. “I was wondering if 
Calico Cave is only a name, or if the road leads to a real cave.” 


“A cottage that looked practically new stood on the opposite side of 


the road,” Virginia went on. “It was rather cute, | thought. At any 
rate, a signboard in the yard said the place was for rent. A real 
estate man’s name was given, but | didn’t make note of it.” 


“That cottage may be just the ticket!” Judy declared. “I'll talk to 
Miss Ward, and if she says | may, I'll try to rent the place tomorrow.” 


Actually, it was nearly noon the next day before the girls gave further 
thought to Aunt Mattie’s housing problem. Camp routine absorbed them 
completely. There were so many fascinating things to do, so many 
interesting places to explore, that they neither desired nor sought 
permission to leave Pine Cone. 


A brisk swim in the lake preceded breakfast, and after the camp work 
was done, there were classes in nature lore and first aid. 


At luncheon, however, Judy broached the problem that was on her mind, 
showing Miss Ward the telegram. 


“I’m sure Aunt Mattie wouldn’t have made the request, if she had 
realized how difficult it is to obtain cottages here,” she apologized. 


“Why, | think it’s nice your aunt is coming,” Miss Ward replied. “Of 
course we'll help her find a place. A Girl Scout’s duty is to be 
useful and to help others._” 


“That’s law three,” Judy said with a relieved grin. “I just didn’t want 
to put anyone to the trouble of having to take me to the village. Aunt 
Mattie’s good fun, and I'll love having her near.” 


Later that afternoon the Scout leader arranged for all the girls in the 
Beaver Patrol to ride down the mountain to the little town of Milburn, 
a railroad and tourist center. 


“| may as well tell you the bad news,” Miss Ward remarked regretfully 
as the camp station wagon rolled smoothly around the curves. “You'll be 
crowded into a single tent for another night or two. Miss Lubell tried, 

but wasn’t able to make other arrangements.” 


“Oh, it wasn’t half bad last night,” Kathleen returned. “We’ll manage.” 
“Of course,” added Judy cheerfully. 


By this time, the station wagon approached a crossroad which bisected 
the main highway nearly at a right angle. 


“There it is!” Ardeth cried, rolling down the car window. “The road to 
Calico Cave! That cottage Virginia noticed is on the other side of the 
highway, perched up on a slope among the trees. See it?” 


“| do!” cried Judy. “Why, it’s a darling little cottage! I’m sure Aunt 
Mattie would love it--if the rent isn’t too high.” 


“All rents are sky high in this area,” Beverly Chester warned. “I'll 
bet they’re asking a small fortune for the place. Probably that’s why 
it’s vacant.” 


“Anyway, it will do no harm to inquire,” Judy said. As the station 
wagon halted for a moment, she jotted down the name of the real estate 
agent, who offered the cottage for rent. 


Twenty minutes later the girls were in Milburn, standing at the door of 
the Timothy F. Krumm Realty Co. office. 


Mr. Krumm was busy making entries in a book, but he laid aside his 
pen as the Scouts approached his cluttered desk. He was a baldish, 
middle-aged man with a nervous habit of moistening his lips. 


Judy introduced the group, and mentioned her interest in the cottage 
which was for rent. Timidly, she inquired the rental price. 


“Let’s not talk about price,” Mr. Krumm said briskly. “First, | want 

you to see Calico Cottage. Five beautiful rooms, including kitchen, 
fully equipped, and a tiled bath with hot and cold running water. A 
collosal bargain! And you'll not find another cottage vacant within six 
miles of Morning Glory Lake.” 


Judy glanced uneasily at Miss Ward and remained silent. She very much 
feared that “the bargain” would be offered at a price too steep for 
Aunt Mattie’s modest pocketbook. 


“Well, | don’t know,” she began doubtfully. “My aunt isn’t prepared to 
pay a very high rental--” 


“Give that detail no thought,” Mr. Krumm insisted. “I’ll run you up 
there in my car. If you like the cottage--and you'll be crazy about 
it--we can come to terms.” 


Almost before she could think, Judy was escorted to the realtor’s car 
which was parked at the curb. Miss Ward, Virginia and Ardeth also 
decided to accompany them, while the others elected to wait in the 
village. 


During the swift ride up the mountain road, Mr. Krumm talked endlessly, 
extolling the virtues of the cottage he hoped to rent. 


“It’s a classy little place,” he told the girls. “Brand spanking new! 
You'll not find a snappier cottage anywhere in the area.” 


“But the rental--” Judy began again. 


“Now don’t try to get the cart before the horse,” Mr. Krumm interrupted 
once more. “Just hold your ponies until you see the cottage.” 


Soon the car drew up amid the tall pines, in a lonely but lovely 

section of the forest. Mr. Krumm went ahead to remove the front door 
key from beneath an over-sized rubber “Welcome” mat on the porch. He 
unlocked the door. 


“No neighbors hereabouts to bother one,” he asserted, stepping aside so 
that the girls might enter. “You'll find everything in apple-pie order. 

Two airy bedrooms. Good mattresses. Nice draperies. Everything the very 
best--top hole!” 


“It seems a bit musty,” Miss Ward commented. 


“Oh, the place needs an airing,” Mr. Krumm replied, quickly raising the 
windows. “You know how it is after a cottage has been closed for a long 
while.” 


“A long while?” the teacher repeated. “Then you’ve had no recent 
renters?” 


“That was a slip of tongue, a mere figure of speech,” the real estate 
man said carelessly. “You like the place?” 


“It is attractive,” Judy said after completing a quick inspection of 
the kitchen. “My aunt though, will be alone. She requires only one 
bedroom. So I’m afraid the rent may be too high.” 


“Tell you what! I’ll make you a special offer,” Mr. Krumm said, eyeing 
the girl shrewdly. “That is, | will if you’ll agree that the cottage 
will be occupied for the full period of the rental. Say, fifty dollars?” 


“A week?” 


“For the two weeks. You can’t say that isn’t a generous offer. Rents 
are high at Morning Glory Lake.” 


“It’s a very reasonable rental, I’m sure,” Judy agreed. “There isn’t 
anything--wrong with the place?” 


Mr. Krumm drew himself up haughtily. “What an idea! | take a shine 
to you girls and offer you a real bargain. Then you think there’s 
something wrong with the cottage! You think I’m pulling a fast one, 
handing you a cabbage!” 


“I’m sorry,” Judy apologized hastily. “My question wasn’t tactful. The 
cottage is beautifully furnished. If Miss Ward says it is all right, 
Ill take it.” 


“Your aunt should be quite comfortable here,” Miss Ward replied after a 
moment’s hesitation. 


“Fine!” Mr. Krumm approved. He whipped a receipt book from his pocket. 
“Now if you’ll kindly pay in advance, we’ll close the deal on the spot.” 


Judy had brought only twenty-five dollars with her, but Miss Ward 
advanced the remainder, knowing she would be repaid. Mr. Krumm then 
handed over the key. Judy asked him if he would mind if the cottage 
were put to use before the arrival of her aunt. 


“The rent’s paid, and the place is yours, for better or for worse,” the 
realtor replied. “All | ask is that you don’t come running to me with 
complaints, or a demand for a return of your money. The deal’s final.” 


“That’s understood,” Judy agreed. 
Having pocketed the fifty dollars, Mr. Krumm seemed eager to be away. 


“You may want to look the place over more carefully,” he said quickly. 
“| have a pressing engagement in town. Suppose | have your friends pick 
you up in the camp station wagon. Okay?” 


“Yes, that will be satisfactory,” Miss Ward replied. 


“Oh, by the way,” Mr. Krumm said, apparently as an after-thought. 
“Better keep that door to the cellar locked.” 


“Door?” Judy repeated with misgiving. “I didn’t notice a door. Is there 
a special reason--” 


Mr. Krumm did not wait for her to complete the question. The girls 
were certain he heard and wished to avoid answering. At any rate, 
without offering further information, he tipped his hat and hastened 
down the weed-grown path to his car. 


CHAPTER | 
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“GONE!” said the cook, tragically. 


“They _can’t_ be,” said the parlourmaid, with that blank disbelief that 
is so helpful in times of stress. “Did you look in the cake-tin?” 


“Did | look in the cake-tin?” demanded the cook, in tones of fury. “They 
was never in the cake-tin, and they aren’t now. Wotever may be the 
custom in your home, Elizer, it’s not my ‘abit to pile up fresh 
cream-puffs in a cake-tin when they’re all filled with cream and just 
ready for a party. ’Ow’d they look, | arsk you, all messed up, and the 
cream stickin’ ’ere and there on ’em in blobs? | left "em spread out 
singly on them two big blue dishes, same as | could serve ‘em in two 
jiffs. And they’re gone.” 


“There’s the dishes, right enough,” said the parlourmaid, still bent on 
being helpful. She inspected faint traces of cream on their blue 

expanse, with the air of a Sherlock Holmes. “They been there once, 
anyone can see. Oh, have another think, Cook, dear—you must have put 
them on the cake-plates!” She dashed hopefully at a large safe, peered 
into its recesses, and lost heart visibly on meeting only the cold stare 

of a big sirloin and a string of pallid sausages. 


“Anyone as ‘ud think I’d put cream-puffs in the meat-safe—!” said the 
cook, wearily. “’Ave sense, Elizer, if it’s any way possible. | tell 

you, | left ’em on the blue dishes; there’s the cake-plates all ready 
for ‘em, clean d’oyleys an’ all. An’ not a cream-puff left! Well, you 
can search _me_.| give up.” 


“But where can they have gone to?” wailed Eliza, dismally. 


“| dunno. But there’s young limbs in this school as is equal to 

anything. It ain’t the first time things ’ave disappeared from my 

pantry. Scones I’ve missed, time and again; and there was sausage-rolls 
last week, and ’alf a jam-sandwidge another time. Lots of little 
oddments, as you might say. But this is ’olesale, an’ no mistake!” 


Eliza was understood to murmur something feebly about the cat. 


“Cat!” said the cook. “There’s cats enough and to spare, goodness knows, 
but cats don’t browse on scones and cream-puffs. It’s two-legged cats, 

or my name’s not Mary Ann Spinks—you mark my words, Elizer! Not that 
I'd mention names, nor even red ‘air; but | have me suspicions!” 


“Red hair!” ejaculated Eliza. “You aren’t thinking of Lucy Armitage? Her 
that’s a prefect?” 


“lam not,” said the cook. “Prefeck or no prefeck, that one ‘ud never 
‘ave spirit enough to come a-raidin’ anyone’s pantry. Not that | ’old 

with raidin’, Elizer, ‘specially when it’s me own pantry. But | was 

young meself once, an’ | remember there was an apple-tree me an’ me 
brothers used to visit. Not our own apple-tree. | "ave me memories. The 
apples weren’t any too good, ’specially as we always collared ’em green. 
It wasn’t ‘ardly the apples we cared for, but the fun of it. Ah, well, 

one’s only young once, an’ the school food ain’t any too good either, as 
| well know.” The cook sighed, and apparently gave herself up to her 


memories. 


“But raiding’s just stealing!” said Eliza, whose youth held no such 
recollections of buccaneering. She regarded the fat cook with a cold and 
disapproving eye. 


“Not when you're young it ain’t,” defended the cook. 


“Well, | don’t see any difference,” Eliza stated. “Don’t the collect say 
to keep one’s hands from picking and stealing?” 


“Ah, the collecks!” said the cook. “Them as wrote the collecks weren’t 
young, either. ’Tisn’t all of us lives up to ’em all the time—until we 
grow up, of course, that’s to say.” 


Eliza was thinking deeply. 


“Red hair!” she murmured. “Young Robin Hurst has red hair, and so has 
Annette Riley. Is it either of them you’re thinking of, Cook?” 


“I’m not thinkin’ of anyone in particular,” averred the cook, 
definitely. “Not my business to think. Wot you an’ | ’ave got to bend 
our minds to is Miss Stone, an’ wot she’s goin’ to say when she finds 
there’s no cream-puffs for her party.” 


“My Hevins, yes!” agreed Eliza. “And she’s that particular about having 
them always!” 


“Don’t | know it!” the cook uttered. “’Cause why, they’re my specialty, 
an’ always ‘ave been, wherever I’ve cooked. ‘Cream-puffs, of course, 
Cook,’ says she, yesterday, as sweet as sugar; ‘it isn’t a Calton Hall 
party without your puffs, you know!’ An’, though | says it, Elizer, they 
was never better.” 


“Fair melted in me mouth, the ones you gave me, Cook,” said Eliza, 
soulfully. 


“They would so. | must say, I'd like to see ‘ow they manage ’em in the 
drorin-room, all in their Sunday best,” pondered the cook. “I can’t eat 

a cream-puff meself without needin’ a wash afterwards. But | s’pose they 
‘ave their dodges. Well, they won’t get any this afternoon to worry 
about, an’ that’s that. An’ it’s near four o’clock now, Elizer, an’ 

we've got to think of a substichoot.” 


“My goodness!” Eliza uttered. “What are you goin’ to give ‘em, Cook?” 


“Fancy Mixed!” said the cook, grimly, advancing with slow dignity 
towards a tin that graced the upper shelf. 


“Biscuits!” breathed Eliza, faintly. “She’ll take a fit, Miss Stone 


will. | never saw biscuits at one of her parties, all the time I’ve been 
here.” 


“No, an’ you never won’t again, if | know it. | reckon I’ll keep the key 
of me pantry firm an’ tight in me pocket after this. It’s lowerin’ to me 
pride to send in fancy-mixed, but there it is—I ain’t a jugular, to 
conjure up a fresh set of puffs in ten minutes. Oh, well, they won’t 
starve: me scones take some beatin’, an’ there’s the other cakes. But 
them puffs lend tone to a party, Elizer, as you well know: an’ this 
particular party’s goin’ to be lackin’ in tone. Just you make the 
biscuits look as respectable as you can, while | make the tea: the 
bell’ll go any minute.” And Eliza, sighing deeply, prepared to face the 
tragedy of the drawing-room. 


Meanwhile, under a great pine-tree that stood in the corner of the 
Calton Hall playground, three girls sat in a state of palpitating 
expectancy. School was dismissed for the day, and the “crocodile” walk, 
loathed by the boarders, which usually followed hard upon the heels of 
the last lesson, was not to take place—a joyful omission which always 
signalized the afternoons when Miss Stone gave a party, since the junior 
governesses, who escorted the “crocodile,” were required in the 
drawing-room to assist in pouring out tea. Sounds of mirth came from the 
tennis-courts, where a hastily-arranged tournament was in full swing. 
Across the playground the space sacred to juniors echoed with the shrill 
cries attending a game of rounders: other enthusiasts made merry over 
basketball. But the three under the pine-tree, although ready for 

tennis, were evidently a prey to emotions deeper than could be excited, 
at the moment, by any ordinary game. 


“| know she’s been caught!” Annette Riley breathed, anxiously. “She 
ought to have been here ages ago.” 


“Oh, give her time,” said Joyce Harrison, endeavouring to be comforting. 
“She might have been delayed in ever so many ways. Ten to one she’s 
found that the whole thing is no go, and she’s given it up, and is 

getting into her tennis things.” 


“Not Robin,” said Betty O’Hara, quietly. 


“Well, Robin can’t do everything she wants to, no matter how plucky she 
is,” Joyce responded. “And | really do hope she isn’t going to pull this 

off. She’s been in such an awful lot of rows already this term—Miss 
Stone’s getting madder and madder about her. | wish that silly ass of a 
Ruby hadn’t dared her to go raiding the sacred pantry.” 


“So do |,” said Annette. “Everyone knows it isn’t safe to dare Robin to 
do anything. If you told her she wasn’t game to climb feet foremost up 
the electric-light pole, she’d be doing it in five minutes!” 


“Ruby Bennett takes advantage of that,” Betty said hotly. “Half the 


scrapes that Robin has been in this term have had Ruby’s nasty little 
jeers at the bottom of them. And Robin’s such a dear old blind bat that 
she never sees it.” 


“Well, Robin seems to like rows,” said Joyce. “But there will be an 

awful one if she’s caught this time.” She dropped her voice 

dramatically. “When Mother was down last week Miss Stone talked to her 
in her very stoniest manner about my being friends with Robin——said 
all sorts of horrid things about her wildness, and that she had a bad 
influence in the school. Poor old Mother was quite worried about it, 

until | made her see that Robin is just the straightest ever—she does 
mad things, but she wouldn’t tell a lie if she were burned alive!” 


“| should just say she wouldn’t!” uttered Betty. “Robin a bad influence, 
indeed! | never heard such rubbish. Why, there isn’t a junior that 
wouldn’t lick her boots! Prigs like Lucy Armitage, of course——” 


“Oh, old Lucy isn’t bad,” said Annette. “She’s rather overweighted by 
being a prefect, that’s all. She’s worried about Robin too, because Miss 
Stone told her she meant to make an example of her, next time she broke 
a rule. And Robin’s simply incapable of not breaking rules!” 


“But she never does an underhand thing, as half of Miss Stone’s pets 

do,” said Betty. “Everyone knows that girls whose parents have money are 
all right in this school: Miss Stone keeps her telescope to her blind 

eye where they are concerned. If Robin’s mean old uncle were a bit more 
generous to her, she wouldn’t be Miss Stone’s black sheep. He must be a 
horrid old pig! Robin and her mother have a perfectly vile time at home. 
It’s no wonder the poor darling kicks over the traces when she gets away 
from him.” She fanned herself with her racquet. “I wish she’d come—it 
will be time for out set very soon.” 


“Wonder if Miss Stone has caught her and locked her up,” conjectured 
Joyce, gloomily. 


“Not much she hasn’t!” said a cheerful voice—and the three girls sprang 
up with exclamations of delight as a fourth whirled suddenly into their 
midst, laughing. 


“Robin!—you didn’t manage it?” 

“You weren’t caught?” 

“Tell us what happened!” 

“Easiest thing ever,” said Robin Hurst cheerfully, sitting down on the 
thick carpet of pine-needles. “I waited until the front-door bell was 

going every two minutes and Eliza was marking time between rings in the 


hall, and then | slipped into the servery. Cookie was up to her eyes in 
hot scones: just as she was brooding over the cooking of a great 


oven-trayful | dodged into the pantry—and oh, girls, you should have 
seen the cream-puffs!” 


“Cream-puffs—wow!” said Annette. 


“They were just waiting for me—two big blue dishes full. It seemed a 
sin to leave any, so | didn’t. That little suit-case of yours just held 
them all, Annette, darling—it’ll be a bit creamy, but I’ll clean it for 
you.” 


“And nobody saw you?” 


“Not a soul. It didn’t take two minutes. | shot up the back stairs just 

as Eliza came out—she was too full of importance to glance upwards, and 
tennis-shoes are nice quiet things. We’ll have a gorgeous supper 
to-night—and I'll show Ruby Bennett I’m not as scared as she tried to 
make out.” 


She laughed defiantly, tossing her hat from her mane of bright red hair. 
Even though shingled, Robin Hurst’s hair was a defiant mop, resisting 
all her efforts to make it resemble the sleek demureness of her 
schoolfellows’ heads. Its very colour was defiant: no such head of flame 
had ever before enlivened the sober rooms of Calton Hall. It blazed 
round a narrow delicate face, with clear pale skin that made its owner 
furious by its trick of blushing at the slightest provocation. Until 
humourously-inclined schoolgirls had found that the pastime was 
dangerous, it had been considered rather good fun to make Robin 
blush—to see the quick wave of colour surge to the very roots of her 
hair, and even down her neck. That was two years ago, when she had been 
a new girl, shy and uncertain of herself. Now that she was nearly 
sixteen, no one took liberties—it was too much like jesting with 
gunpowder. 


For the rest, she was tall and very slender—almost boyish in her clean 
length of limb; with brown eyes that were rarely without a twinkle, and 
a mouth altogether too wide for good looks, with a little upward quirk 
at the corners. Lessons were abhorrent to her; history and poetry she 
loved, but in every other subject she held a firm position at the bottom 
of her class, and was wholly unrepentant about it. The teachers liked 
her, while they despaired of her. Miss Stone, the principal, regarded 

her with cold disapproval, as a girl who was never likely to reflect the 
slightest credit on the school. From the first she had shown a disregard 
of law and order that landed her perpetually in trouble. Whatever might 
be her deficiencies in class, she was possessed of an amazing ability 
for getting into scrapes—and for laughing her way out of them. She took 
her penalties cheerfully, and was ready to plan fresh mischief the next 
day. 


An impatient hail came from the tennis-courts, and the four girls 
gathered themselves up and ran to answer it. Over a hard-fought set 


Robin apparently forgot altogether that any weight of crime lay upon her 
shoulders—possibly because she did not regard the raiding of a pantry 
as in the least criminal. She prepared for tea with serene cheerfulness, 
that deepened a little as she met Ruby Bennett’s enquiring eye. 


“Well, how did the raid go?” asked Ruby, lightly. One was never quite 
sure of one’s ground with Robin: it was necessary to feel one’s way. 


“What raid?” queried Robin, with an air of sublime innocence. They were 
filing into the dining-room, and conversation was frowned upon by the 
authorities during the procession. 


Triumph flashed into the other girl’s face. 


“| thought you wouldn’t be game!” she said, smiling unpleasantly. She 
went to her place, radiating satisfaction. Miss Stone was not present; 
it was usual for her to remain in seclusion on the evening following a 
party. The teachers, especially the junior ones, looked rather troubled, 
as if the festivity had not brought pleasure in its train. They were 
preoccupied, and when conversation at the long tables rose above its 
permitted hum they failed to quell it with their customary promptness. 
There were plates of biscuits on their table—Fancy Mixed—but they 
seemed to regard them without appetite. 


These things did not trouble the pupils, who were unusually hungry—hard 
exercise in the playground having more effect upon the appetite than the 
slow and sinuous meanderings of a walk in crocodile formation. They ate 
all before them, and did not grumble unduly at the jam, which was that 
peculiar blend that arrives in very large tins, and is said to be 
nutritious—as, indeed, it may well be, having as a basis the wholesome 
turnip and vegetable marrow. Calton Hall was one of those 
semi-fashionable private schools that loom attractively in 

advertisements and preserve a certain amount of outside show, while 
assisting profits by a steady system of cheese-paring in matters under 
the surface: its boarders owed much of their healthy appearance to the 
fact that the digestion of youth is tough and long-enduring. Tea being 
over, they dispersed for the half-hour of liberty before preparation: 

during which time Robin and her friends were at some pains to avoid Ruby 
Bennett. That damsel was clearly bent on triumphing openly. Since, 
however, she could not find Robin, she philosophically postponed her 
jibes until bedtime, when her victim would be at her mercy in the 
dormitory. 


Ruby was not the only occupant of Number Four who went up to bed with a 
keen sense of anticipation. Every girl knew that she had dared Robin 

Hurst to raid Miss Stone’s pantry: eight out of the twelve had gathered, 
more or less indirectly, that Robin had not taken up the challenge—and 

it was always interesting to see Robin baited, especially by Ruby 

Bennett, who had a very unpleasant knowledge of the best places to plant 
her winged darts. Robin’s peppery temper lent peculiar excitement to the 


frequent encounters between them. 


It was, therefore, extremely disappointing to find that Robin took all 
Ruby’s jeers meekly on this eventful evening. She said very little, and 
what she did say was vague: she alluded apologetically to the manifold 
risks of raiding before a party, and led them to infer that her spirit 

had quailed at the task. Ruby rose to the occasion with vigour, though 
she might have been warned by her adversary’s suspicious humility: now 
was her chance to be avenged for many encounters when Robin had 
triumphed. She let all her smouldering jealousy of the more popular girl 
find vent in her sneers, until Number Four marvelled at Robin’s 
self-restraint. 


That lasted until the lights were out and the teacher on duty had made 
her round. Then came stealthy movements and choked laughter; and the 
flash of Annette’s electric torch revealed Robin perched on the end of 
Betty’s bed, an elfish figure in pale-blue pyjamas. 


“Friends—Romans—countrymen!” she declaimed. “Are you awake?” 


Ten convulsive moments demonstrated that the dormitory was indeed astir. 
There was a sense of development in the air. Betty O’Hara giggled 
hopelessly. Ruby lay still. 


“Miss Stone regrets—I feel sure she regrets—the poor and insufficient 
food set before you at the evening meal. She realizes that more is owing 
to you; that you cannot be expected to sleep without a little extra 
nourishment.” 


“Robin, you lunatic—what have you been up to?” ejaculated someone. 


“lam not a lunatic,” said Robin, with dignity. “Il am the commissariat 
department of this dormitory, just as Ruby is its top-notch orator—when 
she gets a chance. It is my joyful privilege to beg you all to sit 

up—which | perceive ten of you are already doing—and to invite you to 
join in Miss Stone’s party festivities. Willingly and gladly have her 

guests denied themselves that you may now feast on Cook’s extra-special 
cream-puffs!” 


Smothered yelps of joy broke out from the beds, and leaping figures 
hastened to form a ring round the red-haired speaker. Many hands patted 
her on the back, until she begged for mercy. 


“Keep off, you stupids! And for goodness’ sake, be quiet, or you'll have 
Miss Bryant in! Got the suit-case, Betty?” 


“Robin, darling, how did you do it?” 


“Quite easy, when you know how,” said Robin, airily. She opened the 
suit-case, and the torch revealed a mass of cream-cakes, more or less 


amalgamated by this time. But no one was critical. 


“Help yourselves, everybody.” No second bidding was necessary. Ten hands 
plunged into the booty, and choked sounds of satisfaction arose. From 
Ruby’s bed came neither voice nor movement. 


“Cream-puff, Ruby?” invited Robin. 
“No, thanks,” said Ruby, sulkily. 


“Too bad!” said the commissariat department. She selected a fairly 
undamaged puff, and took it over to Ruby’s bed, holding it within an 
inch of her nose. The nose twitched longingly, but pride was stronger 
than hunger. 


“| don’t want it, | tell you. Take it away!” 


“Oh, | really couldn’t,” said Robin, lightly. “They’re ever so good, 

aren’t they, girls? | couldn’t bear you to go without any, when | really 
did risk my life and liberty to get them for you.” She laid the delicacy 
gently on Ruby’s pillow, disregarding a furious command to take it away, 
and capered back to the circle of girls, wno were choking with laughter, 
between mouthfuls. 


“All gone!” said Joyce, mournfully. “Oh, but they were | lovely, Robin!” 
“Robin Hurst!” said Betty, suddenly. “You never had one yourself!” 


“Didn’t I?” answered Robin, innocently. “Well, that was an oversight on 
my part. Never mind, | really don’t much like squashed cream-puff. Next 
time | have the chance of—er—abstracting any, young ladies, | shall 
endeavour to pack them more neatly.” 


“Oh, that’s a shame, Robin—when you ran all the risk. What beasts we 
are! And | had three!” 


“| had all the fun—except what Ruby had,” laughed Robin. “It was worth 
it. And Ruby did enjoy herself so. Own up you’re beaten, Ruby, and eat 
that puff!” 


“Cave!” said someone, in a sharp whisper. 


There was a faint sound in the passage. Robin shot the empty suit-case 
under the bed, and in a moment every girl’s head was meekly on her 
pillow, as the door opened and Miss Stone’s portly figure appeared. She 
switched on the dormitory light. Behind her, Miss Bryant’s face showed, 
worried and anxious. 


“Girls, what are you doing?” 


There was profound silence. 


“| heard your voices—you need not pretend to be asleep.” The 
principal’s angry glance swept the long room. “Joyce Harrison—what have 
you been doing?” 


“Talking, Miss Stone.” 
“And what else?” 


No answer. Mild surprise was visible on Joyce’s innocent face. Talking 
in bed was against the rules—to admit to one breach of regulations 
seemed to her sufficient. 


“You need not try to hide your guilt from me,” boomed Miss Stone, in 
tones of concentrated wrath. “I am very certain of what has been going 
on.” She moved from one bed to another, peering with short-sighted eyes. 
“What is that on your pillow, Ruby?” 


She made a hasty step forward, and her foot caught on a trailing 

blanket. Stumbling, she put out her hand, to save herself. It came down 
squarely on Ruby’s neglected cream-puff. Triumph mingled with disgust as 
she regained her balance, cream dripping from the hand she held aloft. 


“I thought as much! A towel, if you please, Miss Bryant—quickly! You 
wicked, deceitful girls! Which of you stole these cakes from my pantry 
this afternoon?” 


The profound silence that greeted this question was broken by a 
smothered burst of irrepressible laughter from two beds at the end of 

the room. The scene had been too much for Robin and Betty. They ducked 
their heads beneath the clothes, whence gurgles proceeded. 


It was all that was necessary to fan Miss Stone’s anger to white heat. 
Words failed her for a moment, while she rubbed furiously at her sticky 
hand. 


“You will find it by no means a joke, young ladies,” she said, bitterly, 
her voice shaking. “Ruby Bennett, what do you know of this theft?” 


“| didn’t do it,” said Ruby, sulkily. 


“The cake was on your pillow—do you think | am going to believe that 
you know nothing of it? Answer me!” 


“| never touched your cakes—and | never ate any,” Ruby gulped. Fear of 
Miss Stone’s wrath mingled with fear of her schoolfellows, should she 
tell all she longed to tell. 


“Did you put the cake on your pillow?” 


“No, | didn’t.” 
“Then who did?” 


“|_|” 
Robin Hurst sat up in bed, her hair a vivid flame round her pale face. 


“Oh, Ruby doesn’t know anything about it, Miss Stone,” she said, her 
voice faintly bored. “I did it all. None of the others had anything to 
do with it.” 


Joyce, Betty, and Annette bobbed up with Jack-in-the-box effect. 
“We were in it too, Miss Stone!” 

“That’s not true!” flashed Robin. “I took them by myself.” 

Miss Stone surveyed them bitterly. 


“| had guessed you were at the bottom of it, Robin Hurst,” she said. “No 
other girl in the school would lower herself by the actions in which you 

find pleasure. | warned you last week—this time | shall certainly make 

an example of you. Do not go into school in the morning; you may come to 
my study at half-past-nine!” She swept majestically from the room, 

leaving silence and consternation behind her. 


THE GOLDEN LION 
Project Gutenberg's etext of 
Tarzan and the Golden Lion, by Edgar Rice Burroughs 


SABOR, the lioness, suckled her young—a single fuzzy ball, spotted like 
Sheeta, the leopard. She lay in the warm sunshine before the rocky 
cavern that was her lair, stretched out upon her side with half closed 
eyes, yet Sabor was alert. There had been three of these little, fuzzy 

balls at first—two daughters and a son—and Sabor and Numa, their sire, 
had been proud of them; proud and happy. But kills had not been 
plentiful, and Sabor, undernourished, had been unable to produce 
sufficient milk to nourish properly three lusty cubs, and then a cold 

rain had come, and the little ones had sickened. Only the strongest 
survived—the two daughters had died. Sabor had mourned, pacing to and 
fro beside the pitiful bits of bedraggled fur, whining and moaning. Now 
and again she would nose them with her muzzle as though she would awaken 
them from the long sleep that knows no waking. At last, however, she 
abandoned her efforts, and now her whole savage heart was filled with 


concern for the little male cub that remained to her. That was why Sabor 
was more alert than usual. 


Numa, the lion, was away. Two nights before he had made a kill and 
dragged it to their lair and last night he had fared forth again, but he 
had not returned. Sabor was thinking, as she half dozed, of Wappi, the 
plump antelope, that her splendid mate might this very minute be 
dragging through the tangled jungle to her. Or perhaps it would be 
Pacco, the zebra, whose flesh was the best beloved of her kind—juicy, 
succulent Pacco. Sabor’s mouth watered. 


Ah, what was that? The shadow of a sound had come to those keen ears. 
She raised her head, cocking it first upon one side and then the other, 

as with up-pricked ears she sought to catch the faintest repetition of 
that which had disturbed her. Her nose sniffed the air. There was but 

the suggestion of a breeze, but what there was moved toward her from the 
direction of the sound she had heard, and which she still heard in a 
slightly increasing volume that told her that whatever was making it was 
approaching her. As it drew closer the beast’s nervousness increased and 
she rolled over on her belly, shutting off the milk supply from the cub, 
which vented its disapproval in miniature growls until a low, querulous 
whine from the lioness silenced him, then he stood at her side, looking 
first at her and then in the direction toward which she looked, cocking 

his little head first on one side and then on the other. 


Evidently there was a disturbing quality in the sound that Sabor 
heard—something that inspired a certain restlessness, if not actual 
apprehension—though she could not be sure as yet that it boded ill. It 
might be her great lord returning, but it did not sound like the 
movement of a lion, certainly not like a lion dragging a heavy kill. She 
glanced at her cub, breathing as she did so a plaintive whine. There was 
always the fear that some danger menaced him—this last of her little 
family—but she, Sabor the lioness, was there to defend him. 


Presently the breeze brought to her nostrils the scent spoor of the 

thing that moved toward her through the jungle. Instantly the troubled 
mother-face was metamorphosed into a bare-fanged, glittering-eyed mask 
of savage rage, for the scent that had come up to her through the jungle 
was the hated man-scent. She rose to her feet, her head flattened, her 
sinuous tail twitching nervously. Through that strange medium by which 
animals communicate with one another she cautioned her cub to lie down 
and remain where he was until she returned, then she moved rapidly and 
silently to meet the intruder. 


The cub had heard what its mother heard and now he caught the smell of 
man—an unfamiliar smell that had never impinged upon his nostrils 
before, yet a smell that he knew at once for that of an enemy—a smell 
that brought a reaction as typical as that which marked the attitude of 
the grown lioness, bringing the hairs along his little spine erect and 
baring his tiny fangs. As the adult moved quickly and stealthily into 


the underbrush the small cub, ignoring her injunction, followed after 
her, his hind quarters wobbling from side to side, after the manner of 
the very young of his kind, the ridiculous gait comporting ill with the 
dignified bearing of his fore quarters; but the lioness, intent upon 
that which lay before her, did not know that he followed her. 


There was dense jungle before the two for a hundred yards, but through 

it the lions had worn a tunnel-like path to their lair; and then there 

was a small clearing through which ran a well-worn jungle trail, out of 

the jungle at one end of the clearing and into the jungle again at the 
other. As Sabor reached the clearing she saw the object of her fear and 
hatred well within it. What if the man-thing were not hunting her or 

hers? What if he even dreamed not of their presence? These facts were as 
nothing to Sabor, the lioness, today. Ordinarily she would have let him 
pass unmolested, so long as he did not come close enough to threaten the 
safety of her cub; or, cubless, she would have slunk away at the first 
intimation of his approach. But today the lioness was nervous and 
fearful—fearful because of the single cub that remained to her—her 
maternal instincts centered threefold, perhaps, upon this lone and 

triply loved survivor—and so she did not wait for the man to threaten 

the safety of her little one; but instead she moved to meet him and to 
stop him. From the soft mother she had become a terrifying creature of 
destruction, her brain obsessed by a single thought—to kill. 


She did not hesitate an instant at the edge of the clearing, nor did she 
give the slightest warning. The first intimation that the black warrior 

had that there was a lion within twenty miles of him, was the terrifying 
apparition of this devil-faced cat charging across the clearing toward 

him with the speed of an arrow. The black was not searching for lions. 
Had he known that there was one near he would have given it a wide 
berth. He would have fled now had there been anywhere to flee. The 
nearest tree was farther from him than was the lioness. She could 
overhaul him before he would have covered a quarter of the distance. 
There was no hope and there was only one thing to do. The beast was 
almost upon him and behind her he saw a tiny cub. The man bore a heavy 
spear. He carried it far back with his right hand and hurled it at the 

very instant that Sabor rose to seize him. The spear passed through the 
savage heart and almost simultaneously the giant jaws closed upon the 
face and skull of the warrior. The momentum of the lioness carried the 
two heavily to the ground, dead except for a few spasmodic twitchings of 
their muscles. 


The orphaned cub stopped twenty feet away and surveyed the first great 
catastrophe of his life with questioning eyes. He wanted to approach his 
dam but a natural fear of the man-scent held him away. Presently he 
commenced to whine in a tone that always brought his mother to him 
hurriedly; but this time she did not come—she did not even rise and 

look toward him. He was puzzled—he could not understand it. He 
continued to cry, feeling all the while more sad and more lonely. 
Gradually he crept closer to his mother. He saw that the strange 


creature she had killed did not move and after a while he felt less 

terror of it, so that at last he found the courage to come quite close 

to his mother and sniff at her. He still whined to her, but she did not 
answer. It dawned on him at last that there was something wrong—that 
his great, beautiful mother was not as she had been—a change had come 
over her; yet still he clung to her, crying much until at last he fell 

asleep, cuddled close to her dead body. 


It was thus that Tarzan found him—Tarzan and Jane, his wife, and their 
son, Korak the Killer, returning from the mysterious land of Pal-ul-don 
from which the two men had rescued Jane Clayton. At the sound of their 
approach the cub opened his eyes and rising, flattened his ears and 
snarled at them, backing close against his dead mother. At sight of him 
the ape-man smiled. 


“Plucky little devil,” he commented, taking in the story of the tragedy 
at a single glance. He approached the spitting cub, expecting it to turn 
and run away; but it did nothing of the sort. Instead it snarled more 
ferociously and struck at his extended hand as he stooped and reached 
for it. 


“What a brave little fellow,” cried Jane. “Poor little orphan!” 

“He’s going to make a great lion, or he would have if his dam had 
lived,” said Korak. “Look at that back—as straight and strong as a 
spear. Too bad the rascal has got to die.” 


“He doesn’t have to die,” returned Tarzan. 


“There’s not much chance for him—he’ll need milk for a couple of months 
more, and who’s going to get it for him?” 


“lam,” replied Tarzan. 

“You're going to adopt him?” 

Tarzan nodded. 

Korak and Jane laughed. “That'll be fine,” commented the former. 
“Lord Greystoke, foster mother to the son of Numa,” laughed Jane. 


Tarzan smiled with them, but he did not cease his attentions toward the 
cub. Reaching out suddenly he caught the little lion by the scruff of 

its neck and then stroking it gently he talked to it in a low, crooning 
tone. | do not know what he said; but perhaps the cub did, for presently 
it ceased its struggles and no longer sought to scratch or bite the 
caressing hand. After that he picked it up and held it against his 

breast. It did not seem afraid now, nor did it even bare its fangs 
against this close proximity to the erstwhile hated man-scent. 


“How do you do it?” exclaimed Jane Clayton. 


Tarzan shrugged his broad shoulders. “Your kind are not afraid of 
you—these are really my kind, try to civilize me as you will, and 

perhaps that is why they are not afraid of me when | give them the signs 
of friendship. Even this little rascal seems to know it, doesn’t he?” 


“| can never understand it,” commented Korak. “I think | am rather 
familiar with African animals, yet | haven’t the power over them or the 
understanding that you have. Why is it?” 


“There is but one Tarzan,” said Lady Greystoke, smiling at her son 
teasingly, and yet her tone was not without a note of pride. 


“Remember that | was born among beasts and, raised by beasts,” Tarzan 
reminded him. “Perhaps after all my father was an ape—you know Kala 
always insisted that he was.” 


“John! How can you?” exclaimed Jane. “You know perfectly well who your 
father and mother were.” 


Tarzan looked solemnly at his son and closed, one eye. “Your mother 
never can learn to appreciate the fine qualities of the anthropoids. One 
might almost think that she objected to the suggestion that she had 
mated with one of them.” 


“John Clayton, | shall never speak to you again if you don’t stop saying 
such hideous things. | am ashamed of you. It is bad enough that you are 
an unregenerate wild-man, without trying to suggest that you may be an 
ape into the bargain.” 


The long journey from Pal-ul-don was almost completed—inside the week 
they should be again at the site of their former home. Whether anything 
now remained of the ruins the Germans had left was problematical. The 
barns and outhouses had all been burned and the interior of the bungalow 
partially wrecked. Those of the Waziri, the faithful native retainers of 

the Greystokes, who had not been killed by Hauptman Fritz Schneider’s 
soldiers, had rallied to the beat of the war-drum and gone to place 
themselves at the disposal of the English in whatever capacity they 

might be found useful to the great cause of humanity. This much Tarzan 
had known before he set out in search of Lady Jane; but how many of his 
warlike Waziri had survived the war and what further had befallen his 

vast estates he did not know. Wandering tribes of natives, or raiding 
bands of Arab slavers might have completed the demolition inaugurated by 
the Hun, and it was likely, too, that the jungle had swept up and 
reclaimed its own, covering his clearings and burying amidst its riot of 
lush verdure every sign of man’s brief trespass upon its world-old 
preserves. 


Following the adoption of the tiny Numa, Tarzan was compelled to an 
immediate consideration of the needs of his _protégé_ in planning his 
marches and his halts, for the cub must have sustenance and that 
sustenance could be naught but milk. Lion’s milk was out of the 
question, but fortunately they were now in a comparatively well peopled 
country where villages were not infrequent and where the great Lord of 
the Jungle was known, feared, and respected, and so it was that upon the 
afternoon of the day he had found the young lion Tarzan approached a 
village for the purpose of obtaining milk for the cub. 


At first the natives appeared sullen and indifferent, looking with 
contempt upon whites who traveled without a large safari—with contempt 
and without fear. With no safari these strangers could carry no presents 
for them, nor anything wherewith to repay for the food they would 
doubtless desire, and with no askari they could not demand food, or 
rather they could not enforce an order, nor could they protect 
themselves should it seem worth while to molest them. Sullen and 
indifferent the natives seemed, yet they were scarce unconcerned, their 
curiosity being aroused by the unusual apparel and ornamentation of 
these whites. They saw them almost as naked as themselves and armed 
similarly except that one, the younger man, carried a rifle. All three 
wore the trappings of Pal-ul-don, primitive and barbaric, and entirely 
strange to the eyes of the simple blacks. 


“Where is your chief?” asked Tarzan as he strode into the village 
amongst the women, the children, and the yapping dogs. 


A few dozing warriors rose from the shadows of the huts where they had 
been lying and approached the newcomers. 


“The chief sleeps,” replied one. “Who are you to awaken him? What do you 
want?” 


“| wish to speak to your chief. Go and fetch him!” 


The warrior looked at him in wide-eyed amaze, and then broke into a loud 
laugh. 


“The chief must be brought to him,” he cried, addressing his fellows, 
and then, laughing loudly, he slapped his thigh and nudged those nearest 
him with his elbows. 


“Tell him,” continued the ape-man, “that Tarzan would speak with him.” 


Instantly the attitude of his auditors underwent a remarkable 
transformation—they fell back from him and they ceased laughing—their 
eyes very wide and round. He who had laughed loudest became suddenly 
solemn. “Bring mats,” he cried, “for Tarzan and his people to sit upon, 
while | fetch Umanga the chief,” and off he ran as fast as he could as 


though glad of the excuse to escape the presence of the mighty one he 
feared he had offended. 


It made no difference now that they had no safari, no askari, nor any 
presents. The villagers were vying with one another to do them honor. 

Even before the chief came many had already brought presents of food and 
ornaments. Presently Umanga appeared. He was an old man who had been a 
chief even before Tarzan of the Apes was born. His manner was 

patriarchal and dignified and he greeted his guest as one great man 

might greet another, yet he was undeniably pleased that the Lord of the 
Jungle had honored his village with a visit. 


When Tarzan explained his wishes and exhibited the lion cub Umanga 
assured him that there would be milk a-plenty so long as Tarzan honored 
them with his presence—warm milk, fresh from the chief’s own goats. As 
they palavered the ape-man’s keen eyes took in every detail of the 
village and its people, and presently they alighted upon a large bitch 
among the numerous curs that overran the huts and the street. Her udder 
was swollen with milk and the sight of it suggested a plan to Tarzan. He 
jerked a thumb in the direction of the animal. “I would buy her,” he 

said to Umanga. 


“She is yours, Bwana, without payment,” replied the chief. “She whelped 
two days since and last night her pups were all stolen from her nest, 
doubtless by a great snake; but if you will accept them | will give you 
instead as many younger and fatter dogs as you wish, for | am sure that 
this one would prove poor eating.” 


“| do not wish to eat her,” replied Tarzan. “I will take her along with 
me to furnish milk for the cub. Have her brought to me.” 


Some boys then caught the animal and tying a thong about its neck 
dragged it to the ape-man. Like the lion, the dog was at first afraid, 

for the scent of the Tarmangani was not as the scent of the blacks, and 

it snarled and snapped at its new master; but at length he won the 
animal’s confidence so that it lay quietly beside him while he stroked 

its head. To get the lion close to it was, however, another matter, for 
here both were terrified by the enemy scent of the other—the lion 
snarling and spitting and the dog bare-fanged and growling. It required 
patience—infinite patience—but at last the thing was an accomplished 
fact and the cur bitch suckled the son of Numa. Hunger had succeeded in 
overcoming the natural suspicion of the lion, while the firm yet kindly 
attitude of the ape-man had won the confidence of the canine, which had 
been accustomed through life to more of cuffs and kicks than kindness. 


That night Tarzan had the dog tied in the hut he occupied, and twice 
before morning he made her lie while the cub fed. The next day they took 
leave of Umanga and his people and with the dog still upon a leash 
trotting beside them they set off once more toward home, the young lion 
cuddled in the hollow of one of Tarzan’s arms or carried in a sack slung 


across his shoulder. 


They named the lion Jad-bal-ja, which in the language of the 
pithecanthropi of Pal-ul-don, means the Golden Lion, because of his 

color. Every day he became more accustomed to them and to his foster 
mother, who finally came to accept him as flesh of her flesh. The bitch 
they called Za, meaning girl. The second day they removed her leash and 
she followed them willingly through the jungle, nor ever after did she 
seek to leave them, nor was happy unless she was near one of the three. 


As the moment approached when the trail should break from the jungle 
onto the edge of the rolling plain where their home had been, the three 
were filled with suppressed excitement, though none uttered a syllable 
of the hope and fear that was in the heart of each. What would they 
find? What _could_ they find other than the same tangled mass of 
vegetation that the ape-man had cleared away to build his home when 
first he had come there with his bride? 


At last they stepped from the concealing verdure of the forest to look 
out across the plain where, in the distance, the outlines of the 

bungalow had once been clearly discernible nestled amidst the trees and 
shrubs that had been retained or imported to beautify the grounds. 


“Look!” cried Lady Jane. “It is there—it is still there!” 

“But what are those other things to the left, beyond it?” asked Korak. 
“They are the huts of natives,” replied Tarzan. 

“The fields are being cultivated!” exclaimed the woman. 


“And some of the outbuildings have been rebuilt,” said Tarzan. “It can 
mean but one thing—the Waziri have come back from the war—my faithful 
Waziri. They have restored what the Hun destroyed and are watching over 
our home until we return.” 


CHAPTER | 

MY SOUTHERN HOME 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

The Fortunes of Philippa, by Angela Brazil 


"When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 


To sever for years." 


"Must !_really_ go?" 


"I'm afraid it has come to that, Philippa! | believe | have kept you 

here too long already. You're ten years old now, growing a tall girl, 

and not learning half the things you ought to. | feel there's something 
wrong about you, but | don't know quite how to set it right. After all, 

| suppose a man can't expect to bring up a girl entirely by himself." My 
father looked me up and down with a glance of despair which would have 
been comical if it had not seemed at the same time somewhat pathetic. 


"| can do the fifth proposition in Euclid," | objected, "and the Latin 
Grammar as far as irregular verbs." 


My father shook his head. 


"That might help you a little if you were a boy in a public school, but 
it's not all that your mother would have wished. You've not been taught 
a note of music, you can't speak French or dance a quadrille, and if it 
came to a question of fine sewing, I'm afraid you'd scarcely know which 
was the right end of your needle!" 


The list of my deficiencies was so dreadfully true that | had no excuse 
to bring forward, and my father continued. 


"Besides, it's absurd to attempt to educate you in this out-of-the-way 
spot, where you've no opportunity of mixing with cultured people. | wish 
you to see England, and learn English ways, and to have companions of 
your own age." 


"| think San Carlos is the most beautiful place in the world," | said 
quickly. "And | don't want any companion but you." 


"Which shows me all the more that it's time | sent you away," answered 
Father. "Though it will strain my heart-strings to part with you, | own. 
It's such a splendid opportunity, too, when Madame Montpellier is 
returning to Paris and will take charge of you on the voyage. No, 
Philippa child, I've quite made up my mind. You're to go to England, and 
you'll please me best by taking it bravely, and trying to learn all you 
can in the years we must be apart from each other." 


We were sitting on the vine-covered terrace of our beautiful South 
American home. Below us the bright flowers of our tropical garden shone 
a blaze of colour against the dark background of the lemon-trees; away 
to the right stretched the dazzling blue sea, with here and there the 

dark sail of a native fishing craft; while to the left rose the white 

houses of the little Spanish town of San Carlos, with its picturesque, 
Moorish-looking church and campanile, set in a frame of tall palm-trees, 


which led the eye over the long slopes of the coffee-plantations up the 
hill-side to where the sharp peaks of the sierras towered like giants 
against the cloudless sky. 


For ten years | had lived here as in paradise, and the thought that | 
must leave it, and go far away over the sea to strangers and to an 
unknown land, filled me with dismay. 


As an only child, and a motherless one, | suppose | had been spoilt, 
though to be very dearly loved does not always necessarily mean to be 
over-indulged. | am sure my father spent many anxious hours over my 
upbringing, and with him | was accustomed to prompt obedience, though | 
fear | ruled Juanita, my mulatto nurse, and Tasso, the black bearer, 

with a rod of iron. Friends of my own age and station | had none; my 
father was all in all to me, and in his constant companionship | had 
grown up a somewhat old-fashioned child, learning a few desultory 
lessons, reading every story-book upon which | could lay my hands, and 
living in a make-believe world of my own, as different from the actual 
realities of life as could well be imagined. 


It was indeed time for a change, though the transplanting process might 
be hard to bear. | think many urgent letters from relations in England 

had helped to form my father's decision, and, his mind once made up, he 
hurried on the preparations for my journey, in a kind of nervous anxiety 
lest he should repent, and refuse to part with me after all. 


"| Suppose your aunt will find your clothes all right," he said, as he 
watched Juanita pack my cabin trunk. "I've told her to rig you out 
afresh if she doesn't. We don't go in for Paris modes at San Carlos, so 
I'm afraid you will hardly be in the latest fashion! You must be a good 
girl, and do as you're told. You'll find everything rather different 

over there, but you'll soon get used to it, and be happy, | hope; though 
what I'm to do without you here | don't know," he added wistfully. 
"You're all I've got now!" 


And he looked out over the blue waters of the bay to that little plot 
under the shade of the campanile where my pretty mother lay sleeping so 
quietly. 


| understood him, and it added a fresh pang to my sorrow. Child as | 

was, | felt | had in some measure helped to fill that vacant place, and 
the thought that | must leave him so lonely, so very lonely, seemed 
sometimes to make the parting almost harder than | could bear. | tried 
my best, however, to be bright and brave for his sake, and | made up my 
mind that | would do my very utmost to learn all he wished, so that 
perhaps | might get through the work in quicker time than he expected, 
and be able to return to him the sooner. 


The grief of the coloured portion of our household at the news of my 
departure was both noisy and vehement. Juanita dropped copious tears 


into my boxes; JosE, the garden-boy, assured me that England was 
situated in the midst of a frozen sea, where your fingers fell off with 

the cold, and you chopped up your breakfast with a hatchet; Pedro, the 
cook, was doubtful if | should survive a course of English dishes, which 
he heard were composed chiefly of beef and plum-pudding, while salads 
and sauces were unknown; and Tasso, after a vain appeal to be allowed to 
accompany me, drew such appalling pictures of the perils of the seas, 
that | wondered how even his devotion could have induced him to think of 
venturing on shipboard. Of all the many friends whom | left behind, | 
think the one | regretted the most was Tasso. My earliest recollection 

is that of clinging to his stout black forefinger to toddle down the 
flagged pathway between the orange-trees which led to the terrace that 
over-looked the sea. Carried on his broad shoulders, | had made my first 
acquaintance with the streets of San Carlos. There one might see the 
funny washerwomen standing like ducks in the river to beat their clothes 
upon the stones, the long-eared mules with their gay trappings coming 
down from the mountains laden with bags of coffee-berries, the solemn 
Indian muleteers with their dark cloaks and fringed leggings, the little 
black children dancing and singing in the bright sunshine, the open-air 
restaurants where men of all nations sat chatting, smoking cigarettes, 
and drinking "eau sucrEe" under the palm-trees, or the fashionable 
carriages of the smart Spanish ladies and gentlemen who thronged the 
Corso in the late afternoon. 


Negro servants, having much of the child in their nature, are 
wonderfully patient with little children. Tasso humoured me and amused 
me with untiring zeal, telling me wonderful stories of African magic, 
singing me long ballads in the half-Spanish half-Indian dialect of the 
district, catching for me butterflies, green lizards, or the brilliant 

little humming-birds which flitted about our garden, or picking shells 

for me upon the beach below. 


It was on this shore, just under the windows of our house, that | was 
once the heroine of a very real adventure, which had almost cost me my 
life. | think at the time | could not have been more than four years 

old, but it made such a deep impression on my mind that | can remember 
every detail as clearly as though it had happened only yesterday. | had 
been taken by Juanita to play in the cool of the evening on the little 

strip of silver sand and shingle which lay between our high garden wall 
and the dashing surf. | had left my doll's cape on the terrace, and | 
begged Juanita to go and fetch it. For a long time she refused, but on 
my promising not to stir from the spot where | was playing, she was at 
last persuaded, and hurried up the steep flight of steps on to the 
verandah. It had been an intensely hot day, and | was tired, so | 

thought | would sit down and rest until Juanita returned. Looking round 

| saw, as | imagined, a nice smooth round stone close by, upon which | 
settled myself very comfortably, curling my little fat legs under me. 

But the stone must surely have been an enchanted rock out of one of 
Tasso's fairy stories, for it suddenly began to move, and, rising up, it 

put out four flat feet, and marched briskly down the beach towards the 


sea. The entire unexpectedness of it so utterly terrified me that | 

could neither cry nor move, only hold on tight with both hands, and 
wonder what black magic had seized upon me. The turtle, for such in 
reality my stone proved to be, rapidly gained the water, and it was 
about to paddle off in a hurry with its strange burden, when Juanita, 
returning on to the verandah, saw my desperate plight, and by her 
frantic screams brought Tasso, who dashed down the steps and into the 
sea, just in time to rescue me before the turtle took a dive into the 
deeper water. 


| do not think Tasso ever quite forgave poor Juanita for this accident, 
though she beat her breast and lamented in a perfect hail-storm of 
southern grief. And always after this he would keep an eye upon me when 
| was in her charge, appearing mysteriously from behind trees, popping 
his dark head through windows, or peering between the vines of the 
pergola; coming so suddenly and unexpectedly upon us, that | began to 
think he had the gift of some of his magic heroes, and could make 
himself visible and invisible at pleasure. 


| like to recall those happy days of my early childhood; days when the 
sun always shone, and the air was full of the scent of orange-blossom, 
and my father and | lived a life apart among the flowers in the old 
terraced garden, where the hum of the little town and the roll of the 
surf below seemed but a distant echo of the world beyond. 


In the summer-time, when the heat at San Carlos grew unbearable, we 
moved up into the hills, on the verge of the great forests. It was 

cooler there, for the wind blew fresh from the snow-capped sierras, and 
| could run to my heart's content along the narrow paths of our 
coffee-plantations, or chase Juanita between the cinnamon-trees. 
Sometimes, as a special treat, my father would take me in front of him 
on his horse, and ride into the forest. | can remember yet the thrill of 
those expeditions into that tropical fairyland. The tall trees stretched 
before our path in a never-ending vista, festooned by gigantic creepers 
covered with flowers; funny little chattering monkeys looked down from 
the branches, and scolded us as we passed; gorgeous green parrots rent 
the air with their screams; while tiny humming-birds and innumerable 
brilliant insects luxuriated in the wealth of plant life. Sometimes we 
would see the giant spiders which spin webs so strong that they will 
often knock an unwary rider's hat from his head; or sometimes a puma or 
a jaguar would slink away through the dense undergrowth, and | would 
cling a little closer to my father's arm, and think what would happen to 
me if | ventured alone into the forest. Of San Carlos and its 

inhabitants | saw little; though my father was the British Consul, he 

did not move in the society of the place more than was absolutely 
necessary, nor, for good reasons of his own, did he wish me to become 
very friendly with the children of his Spanish neighbours. | rarely, if 
ever, visited any of the white villas that dotted the hill-sides, and 

the pretty little dark-eyed Juans or Margaritas who sometimes peeped 
over the cactus hedges were strangers to me. 


On one day only in the year did my father relax his rule. He would allow 

me to accept an invitation to watch the Carnival from the verandah of 

the Government House. How immensely | looked forward to those occasions! 
Juanita would proudly dress me in my best, and | would drive by Father's 
side down the Corso to the great white house, where we were welcomed by 
the Governor himself, and shown to a place of honour upon the balcony, 
where we could see everything that was passing in the street below. 


It was a gay sight. First came the priests in their gorgeous vestments, 
carrying high the gilded images of the Saints; and behind them bands of 
sweet-faced children dressed as angels, in long white robes, with soft 
plumed wings fastened on to their shoulders. Carriages followed, 
garlanded with flowers, in which sat men and women who represented Greek 
gods, or nymphs, or famous characters from history, attended by tiny 
boys with gilt wings as Cupids. After these came a mob of masquers, 
jesters, clowns, harlequins, columbines, peasants of all nations, 
fishermen, hunters, Indians, or savages; shouting, gesticulating, 

pushing one another about, and all seeming to try to make as much noise 
as they possibly could. It was then that the fun began. Piled up in the 
balcony were baskets full of flowers, confetti, bon-bons, and tiny wax 
balls full of scented water. We flung these far and wide among the crowd 
below, some receiving the flowers and bon-bons, and some being hit by 
the wax balls, which, bursting, scented the victim rather too heavily 

for his enjoyment. It was all taken, however, with the greatest 
good-humour, and the merry throng passed on to parade round the town, 
and end with a dance under the palm-trees in the public gardens. 


And so my life in my southern home had passed like a kind of delightful 
dream, and it was not until my father talked of change that | had ever 
thought there could be an awakening. 


The little time left to me fled all too fast, and brought the 

much-dreaded day when | must leave everything that had grown so dear. | 
can never forget our parting. A hurried message had been sent to us that 
the steamer was to start earlier, and that | must go on board in the 
evening instead of on the following morning as had been at first 

arranged. The full moon shone on the waters of the bay, lighting up the 
vessel which was to take me so far away, and which had steamed out a 
little from the quay where the launch was waiting. Big girl as | was, my 
father carried me in his arms down the garden. | held my cheek pressed 
close against his, and we neither of us spoke, for there are some 
heart-breaks too great for words. The fireflies were flitting about like 

living jewels, every blossom looked clear-cut and perfect in the 

moonlight; | can smell even now the heavy scent of the orange-blossom as 
we went along the terrace walk, and hear the tremulous call of some 
night-bird among the mimosa-trees. It was but a short way to the quay, 
and we were soon in the launch, steaming out over the bay to where the 
lights of the great ship shone red against the pale moonlight. 


"So this is the small passenger I'm waiting for!" said the captain, as 
my father helped me on deck. "Well, I'm sorry, but | can't allow 
elaborate leave-takings. We're beyond our time already, the tide's on 
the turn, and if we don't start at once we sha’'n't be able to cross the 
bar. We've had our steam up since sunset." 


"Good-bye, my darling, my darling!" said Father, as he held me close for 
one long, last kiss. "We shall meet again, God willing, before many 

years have passed away. Be a good girl, and whatever you do don't forget 
your poor old daddy, who will be thinking of you always, wherever you 
may be." 


He put me into the friendly arms of Madame Montpellier, who was crying 
for sympathy, and ran down the companion-ladder as if he were afraid to 
look back. The little launch drew off, the great screw began to revolve 
slowly, and the ship started eastward in a train of silvery light, 

leaving my happy home behind, and taking me to a new and untried world, 
where my future was all before me. 


CHAPTER | 

A MYSTERIOUS DEATH 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Panther Eye, by Roy J. Snell 


"He is dead!" 


Johnny Thompson felt the grip of the speaker's hand on his arm and started 
involuntarily. How could this strange fellow know that Frank Langlois was 
dead--if he was dead? And was he? They were surrounded by inky blackness. 
It was the thick darkness of a subterranean cavern, a mine. This was a 

gold mine. Three minutes ago their electric torch had flickered out and 

they had been unable to make it flash again. 


"C'mon," said the other man, "Pant," as the laborers called him, "we don't 
need that thing.” 


To his utter astonishment, Johnny had felt himself urged forward by this 
Pant with the easy, steady, forward march of one who is certain of every 
step. Twice they had turned to avoid mine-props. They had gone back into 
the mine perhaps a hundred feet. Now, with not a spark of light shining 
out of the gloom, they had paused and his companion had uttered those 
three words: 


"He is dead." 


Was the man they had come to seek really dead? If he was, who had killed 
him? How did Pant know he was dead? Surely in that Egyptian midnight no 
man could see. 


As Johnny threw an involuntary glance to the spot where Pant's face should 
be, he gasped. Had he caught a yellow glow from one eye of the man? He 
could not be sure about it, for at that instant the electric torch flashed 

on again as suddenly as it had gone out. 


Johnny's eyes followed the yellow circle of light. Then with a low 
exclamation he sprang forward. There, not ten feet before them, lay the 
form of Frank Langlois. To all appearances he was dead. Again through 
Johnny's mind there flashed the telegraphic questions: 


"Who killed him? How did Pant know?" 


Thrusting the torch into Johnny's hand, his companion leaped forward and, 
with a cat-like motion, dropped down beside the prostrate form. Tearing 
away at jacket and shirt, he bared the breast and placed his ear close 
down upon the cold flesh. 


"Dead all right," he sighed at last. "Wonder what killed him?" 


He still crouched there, as a cat crouches beside its kill. As if he 
searched for the answer to his last question, his eyes roved about the 
floor. 


This moment of silence gave Johnny time to study Pant, to recall what he 
really knew about him. 


He was a Strange chap, this Pant. He never bunked with the other laborers 
of the outfit, but had a private little pup-tent affair that he had made 

of long-haired deer skin and canvas. In this he slept. He was slight of 

build but wiry. Possessed of a peculiar supple strength and agility, he 

easily surpassed other men of greater weight in everything he undertook, 
both of labor and sport. One queer thing about him was that he always wore 
a pair of glasses with smoked lenses of such large proportions that they 

hid his eyes completely; he was never without them. One more thing, he 
always wore the Eskimo cut of garments; in cold weather, deer skin; in 
warm weather and at work, blue drill; but always that middy-styled cloak 
with the hood attached. And the hood was never off his head, at least not 

in waking hours. He had dressed that way even in Seattle, where Johnny had 
signed him up to join his outfit on this perilously uncertain search for 

gold in the Seven Mines which were supposed to exist in Arctic Siberia, at 
the mouth of the Anadir River across from Alaska. 


And yet, with all this strange dress, the man was not an Eskimo. Johnny 
knew that from the looks of him and from his talk. Indeed, in a burst of 
frankness, the man had once told him that when very young he had been 
picked up in New York by some orphan asylum and sent west to be raised by 


a rancher; that he had soon run away from his foster home and had, since 
that time, lived by his wits, sometimes in western cities, sometimes in 

the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. He had made three trips to foreign 
countries and yet, as nearly as he himself could calculate, he was not now 
more than nineteen, a mere boy, but certainly a most mysterious one. 


Johnny's mind took up the problems of the new enterprise upon which he was 
entering. How would this tragedy affect his work and, most of all, the 
minds of his men? 


Johnny, as you will remember from reading "Triple Spies," the first book 

of his thrilling adventures, had been in this vast, silent, and mysterious 

land of snow before. He had traveled over three thousand miles of it and 

had experienced many a strange adventure. Not least of these was the 
rediscovery of the Seven Mines of Siberia. These mines had first been 
discovered by an American prospector who, having crossed Bering Strait one 
summer with natives in their skin boats, had explored the Arctic Siberian 
rivers. He believed that there was an abundance of the precious yellow 
metal on the Kamchatkan Peninsula, just as there was in its twin 

peninsula, Alaska. In this he had not been disappointed. But when it came 

to mining this gold, many problems arose. Chief among these was the fact 
that the land belonged to the Russian Czar, from whom a concession must be 
secured. 


He had, at last, sold his secret to the Big Five of Chicago, five of the 

world's richest men. These men had secured the needed concession and had 
shipped large quantities of mining machinery and coal to the mouth of the 
river when the Czar's government suddenly went to smash. Everything was 
dropped for the time being and there matters stood when Johnny had come 
upon the mines. Some of them were well opened up for operation, but the 
machinery lay rusting in the sheds. 


When he had made his way back to Chicago, about six months previous to the 
opening of our story, he had had serious matters to attend to, matters 

which were vital to the very foundations of his Government. After these 

had been settled and the Big Five, having learned that Hanada, Johnny's 
Japanese friend and school mate, who had made the entire Siberian journey 
with him and had previously worked in the Seven Mines, had been killed by 

a mysterious shot, fired from the depths of Chicago River, they turned to 
Johnny, as the one who could best aid them in solving the knotty problem 

of working the Seven Mines. 


Johnny, with his long experience as a soldier in eastern Russia, was able 
to tell them frankly that there would be practically no chance of 
obtaining a concession of any value from the uncertain government that 
existed in that region. 


They had called in their lawyers, who advised that they proceed to work 
the mines on the old concession, given them by the Czar. "The concession," 
they explained, "does not expire until January, 1925. That being the case, 


it still holds good, even though the government has changed hands, just as 
a lease to bore for oil on a certain farm would hold good even though the 
farm changed hands." 


"Yes," the rich representatives of the Big Five had smiled, "but there is 
a royalty of 25 per cent which was to have been paid to the Czar. Now it 
should go to the people. But how? To whom should this now be paid?" 


At this juncture, Johnny had one of his occasional inspirations. 


"Leave that to me," he had exclaimed. "Make me foreman of the enterprise 
and every ounce and penny's worth of that royalty will go to relieve the 
sufferings of those freezing, starving, and naked refugees | saw pouring 
into Vladivostok from the interior by tens of thousands. You appoint one 
person and send that person over to assist the Red Cross in distributing 
the benefits and | will get the gold down to them, never fear." 


"Good!" one of the rich men had exclaimed. 
"And, just to show you we're with you, we'll make it 35 per cent." 


Now, Johnny remembered all of that. He remembered too how he had picked 
his miners, and his crew for the big gasoline schooner which was to bring 
them to the scene of their labors, and his two air men who were to man 
their emergency transportation--an airplane. He remembered with what high 
hopes he had landed on those bleak shores and had taken up the task of 
making his men comfortable for the long winter. Only yesterday the housing 
work had been completed, and to-day, while the other laborers were going 
over the rusted machinery, he had sent his best man, Langlois, into the 
most promising looking mine to discover the conditions there. The man had 
not returned. After four hours of waiting, he had called to Pant, and 

together they had entered the mine. They had found that death had already 
broken through their guard. 


"Let him lie as he is," Johnny said to his companion. "We will bring in 

the doctor and two other men. This is a land without law. There will be no 
coroner's inquest. That is all the more reason why we must be careful to 
avoid all appearance of foul play. When men are ‘on their own' everything 
must be done in the open." 


Before turning toward the mouth of the mine, he cast one sweeping glance 
about the place. Beyond the body there was a pool of water. It was evident 
that a warm spring must enter the place near this shallow pool, for the 
walls on all sides were white with frost. In the middle of this pool, 

driven into the earth was a pick. It was rusty and its handle was slimy 

with dampness. Close to the end of the handle were the marks of a man's 
fingers where his firm grip had ground off particles of the black rot. It 
seemed evident that the pick had lain on the floor of the mine, that 
Langlois had taken it up and driven it into the earth which had been 
softened by the water. Then death must have come, for he lay not three 


feet from the handle of the pick. 
"Dead," Johnny whispered to himself as he turned away, "but how?" 


Half way to the entrance, Johnny paused, put his hand on his companion's 
arm, then stood in the attitude of listening. He seemed to feel rather 

than hear an almost undetectable shudder that set the air about them and 
the rock beneath their feet to vibrating. 


"What is it?" whispered Johnny. 


"| don't know," said his companion, and there was a noticeable tremor in 
his voice. 


They were destined to feel that earth-tremble many times before they 
solved the mystery of the mine. 


PROLOGUE: THE OLYMPIANS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Golden Age, by Kenneth Grahame 


LOOKING back to those days of old, ere the gate shut to behind me, | can 
see now that to children with a proper equipment of parents these things 
would have worn a different aspect. But to those whose nearest were 
aunts and uncles, a special attitude of mind may be allowed. They 
treated us, indeed, with kindness enough as to the needs of the flesh, 
but after that with indifference (an indifference, as | recognise, the 

result of a certain stupidity), and therewith the commonplace conviction 
that your child is merely animal. At a very early age | remember 
realising in a quite impersonal and kindly way the existence of that 
stupidity, and its tremendous influence in the world; while there grew 

up in me, as in the parallel case of Caliban upon Setebos, a vague sense 
of a ruling power, wilful, and freakish, and prone to the practice of 
vagaries--'just choosing so': as, for instance, the giving of authority 

over us to these hopeless and incapable creatures, when it might far 
more reasonably have been given to ourselves over them. These elders, 
our betters by a trick of chance, commanded no respect, but only a 
certain blend of envy--of their good luck--and pity--for their inability 

to make use of it. Indeed, it was one of the most hopeless features in 
their character (when we troubled ourselves to waste a thought on them: 
which wasn't often) that, having absolute licence to indulge in the 
pleasures of life, they could get no good of it. They might dabble in 

the pond all day, hunt the chickens, climb trees in the most 
uncompromising Sunday clothes; they were free to issue forth and buy 
gunpowder in the full eye of the sun--free to fire cannons and explode 


mines on the lawn: yet they never did any one of these things. No 
irresistible Energy haled them to church o' Sundays; yet they went there 
regularly of their own accord, though they betrayed no greater delight 
in the experience than ourselves. 


On the whole, the existence of these Olympians seemed to be entirely 
void of interests, even as their movements were confined and slow, and 
their habits stereotyped and senseless. To anything but appearances they 
were blind. For them the orchard (a place elf-haunted, wonderful!) 
simply produced so many apples and cherries: or it didn't--when the 
failures of Nature were not infrequently ascribed to us. They never set 
foot within fir-wood or hazel-copse, nor dreamt of the marvels hid 
therein. The mysterious sources, sources as of old Nile, that fed the 
duck-pond had no magic for them. They were unaware of Indians, nor 
recked they anything of bisons or of pirates (with pistols!), though the 
whole place swarmed with such portents. They cared not to explore for 
robbers' caves, nor dig for hidden treasure. Perhaps, indeed, it was one 
of their best qualities that they spent the greater part of their time 
stuffily indoors. 


[Illustration: ' For them the orchard (a place elf-haunted, wonderful!) 
simply_‘] 


To be sure there was an exception in the curate, who would receive, 
unblenching, the information that the meadow beyond the orchard was a 
prairie studded with herds of buffalo, which it was our delight, 
moccasined and tomahawked, to ride down with those whoops that announce 
the scenting of blood. He neither laughed nor sneered, as the Olympians 
would have done; but, possessed of a serious idiosyncrasy, he would 
contribute such lots of valuable suggestion as to the pursuit of this 
particular sort of big game that, as it seemed to us, his mature age and 
eminent position could scarce have been attained without a practical 
knowledge of the creature in its native lair. Then, too, he was always 
ready to constitute himself a hostile army or a band of marauding 
Indians on the shortest possible notice: in brief, a distinctly able 

man, with talents, so far as we could judge, immensely above the 
majority. | trust he is a bishop by this time. He had all the necessary 
qualifications, as we knew. 


These strange folk had visitors sometimes--stiff and colourless 
Olympians like themselves, equally without vital interests and 

intelligent pursuits: emerging out of the clouds, and passing away again 
to drag on an aimless existence somewhere beyond our ken. Then 

brute force was pitilessly applied. We were captured, washed, and forced 
into clean collars: silently submitting as was our wont, with more 
contempt than anger. Anon, with unctuous hair and faces stiffened ina 
conventional grin, we sat and listened to the usual platitudes. How 

could reasonable people spend their precious time so? That was ever our 
wonder as we bounded forth at last: to the old clay-pit to make pots, or 
to hunt bears among the hazels. 


It was perennial matter for amazement how these Olympians would talk 
over our heads--during meals, for instance--of this or the other social 

or political inanity, under the delusion that these pale phantasms of 
reality were among the importances of life. We _illuminati_, eating 
silently, our heads full of plans and conspiracies, could have told them 
what real life was. We had just left it outside, and were all on fire to 

get back to it. Of course we didn't waste the revelation on them: the 
futility of imparting our ideas had long been demonstrated. One in 
thought and purpose, linked by the necessity of combating one hostile 
fate, a power antagonistic ever--a power we lived to evade--we had no 
confidants save ourselves. This strange anaemic order of beings was 
further removed from us, in fact, than the kindly beasts who shared our 
natural existence in the sun. The estrangement was fortified by an 
abiding sense of injustice, arising from the refusal of the Olympians 
ever to defend, to retract, to admit themselves in the wrong, or to 
accept similar concessions on our part. For instance, when | flung the 
cat out of an upper window (though | did it from no ill-feeling, and it 
didn't hurt the cat), | was ready, after a moment's reflection, to own | 
was wrong, as a gentleman should. But was the matter allowed to end 
there? | trow not. Again, when Harold was locked up in his room all day, 
for assault and battery upon a neighbour's pig--an action he would have 
scorned: being indeed on the friendliest terms with the porker in 
question--there was no handsome expression of regret on the discovery of 
the real culprit. What Harold had felt was not so much the 
imprisonment--indeed, he had very soon escaped by the window, with 
assistance from his allies, and had only gone back in time for his 
release--as the Olympian habit. A word would have set all right; but of 
course that word was never spoken. 


Well! The Olympians are all past and gone. Somehow the sun does not seem 
to shine so brightly as it used; the trackless meadows of old time have 
shrunk and dwindled away to a few poor acres. A saddening doubt, a dull 
suspicion, creeps over me. Et in Arcadia ego --l certainly did once 

inhabit Arcady. Can it be that | also have become an Olympian? 


A HOLIDAY 


THE masterful wind was up and out, shouting and chasing, the lord of the 
morning. Poplars swayed and tossed with a roaring swish; dead leaves 
sprang aloft, and whirled into space; and all the clear-swept heaven 
seemed to thrill with sound like a great harp. It was one of the first 
awakenings of the year. The earth stretched herself, smiling in her 

sleep; and everything leapt and pulsed to the stir of the giant's 
movement. With us it was a whole holiday; the occasion a birthday--it 
matters not whose. Some one of us had had presents, and pretty 
conventional speeches, and had glowed with that sense of heroism which 
is no less sweet that nothing has been done to deserve it. But the 
holiday was for all, the rapture of awakening Nature for all, the 


various outdoor joys of puddles and sun and hedge-breaking for all. 
Colt-like | ran through the meadows, frisking happy heels in the face of 
Nature laughing responsive. Above, the sky was bluest of the blue; wide 
pools left by the winter's floods flashed the colour back, true and 
brilliant; and the soft air thrilled with the germinating touch that 

seems to kindle something in my own small person as well as in the rash 
primrose already lurking in sheltered haunts. Out into the brimming 
sun-bathed world | sped, free of lessons, free of discipline and 
correction, for one day at least. My legs ran of themselves, and though 

| heard my name called faint and shrill behind, there was no stopping 
for me. It was only Harold, | concluded, and his legs, though shorter 
than mine, were good for a longer spurt than this. Then | heard it 

called again, but this time more faintly, with a pathetic break in the 
middle; and | pulled up short, recognising Charlotte's plaintive note. 


[Illustration: ' Out into the brimming sun-bathed world | sped_'] 


She panted up anon, and dropped on the turf beside me. Neither had any 
desire for talk; the glow and the glory of existing on this perfect 
morning were satisfaction full and sufficient. 


‘Where's Harold?' | asked presently. 


‘Oh, he's just playin' muffin-man, as usual,' said Charlotte with 
petulance. 'Fancy wanting to be a muffin-man on a whole holiday!’ 


It was a strange craze, certainly; but Harold, who invented his own 
games and played them without assistance, always stuck staunchly to a 
new fad, till he had worn it quite out. Just at present he was a 
muffin-man, and day and night he went through passages and up and down 
staircases, ringing a noiseless bell and offering phantom muffins to 
invisible wayfarers. It sounds a poor sort of sport; and yet--to pass 

along busy streets of your own building, for ever ringing an imaginary 
bell and offering airy muffins of your own make to a bustling thronging 
crowd of your own creation--there were points about the game, it cannot 
be denied, though it seemed scarce in harmony with this radiant 
wind-swept morning! 


‘And Edward, where is he?' | questioned again. 


'He's coming along by the road,' said Charlotte. 'He'll be crouching in 
the ditch when we get there, and he's going to be a grizzly bear and 
spring out on us, only you mustn't say | told you, 'cos it's to bea 
surprise.’ 


‘All right,’ | said magnanimously. 'Come on and let's be surprised.' But 
| could not help feeling that on this day of days even a grizzly felt 
misplaced and common. 


Sure enough an undeniable bear sprang out on us as we dropped into the 


road; then ensued shrieks, growlings, revolver-shots, and unrecorded 
heroisms, till Edward condescended at last to roll over and die, bulking 
large and grim, an unmitigated grizzly. It was an understood thing, that 
whoever took upon himself to be a bear must eventually die, sooner or 
later, even if he were the eldest born; else, life would have been all 
strife and carnage, and the Age of Acorns have displaced our hard-won 
civilisation. This little affair concluded with satisfaction to all 

parties concerned, we rambled along the road, picking up the defaulting 
Harold by the way, muffinless now and in his right and social mind. 


‘What would you do?' asked Charlotte presently--the book of the moment 
always dominating her thoughts until it was sucked dry and cast 
aside,--'What would you do if you saw two lions in the road, one on each 
side, and you didn't know if they was loose or if they was chained up?' 


‘Do?' shouted Edward valiantly, 'l should--] should--| should--' His 
boastful accents died away into a mumble: 'Dunno what | should do.' 


‘Shouldn't do anything,’ | observed after consideration; and, really, it 
would be difficult to arrive at a wiser conclusion. 


‘If it came to _doing_,’ remarked Harold reflectively, ‘the lions would 
do all the doing there was to do, wouldn't they?’ 


‘But if they was _good_ lions,’ rejoined Charlotte, 'they would do as 
they would be done by.' 


‘Ah, but how are you to know a good lion from a bad one?’ said Edward. 
‘The books don't tell you at all, and the lions ain't marked any 
different.’ 


'Why, there aren't any good lions,’ said Harold hastily. 


'O yes, there are, heaps and heaps,' contradicted Edward. 'Nearly all 
the lions in the story-books are good lions. There was Androcles' lion, 
and St. Jerome's lion, and--and--and the Lion and the Unicorn----' 


‘He beat the Unicorn,’ observed Harold dubiously, ‘all round the town.’ 


‘That proves_ he was a good lion,’ cried Edward triumphantly. ‘But the 
question is, how are you to tell 'em when you see 'em?’ 


'_|_ should ask Martha,’ said Harold of the simple creed. 


Edward snorted contemptuously, then turned to Charlotte. 'Look here,’ he 
said; ‘let's play at lions, anyhow, and I'll run on to that corner and 

be a lion,--l'll be two lions, one on each side of the road,--and you'll 

come along, and you won't know whether I'm chained up or not, and 
that'll be the fun!' 


‘No, thank you,' said Charlotte firmly; ‘you'll be chained up till I'm 
quite close to you, and then you'll be loose, and you'll tear me in 
pieces, and make my frock all dirty, and p'raps you'll hurt me as well. 
_|_ know your lions!’ 


‘No, | won't, | swear | won't,’ protested Edward. 'I'll be quite a new 

lion this time--something you can't even imagine.’ And he raced off to 
his post. Charlotte hesitated--then she went timidly on, at each step 
growing less Charlotte, the mummer of a minute, and more the anxious 
Pilgrim of all time. The lion's wrath waxed terrible at her approach; 

his roaring filled the startled air. | waited until they were both 
thoroughly absorbed, and then | slipped through the hedge out of the 
trodden highway, into the vacant meadow spaces. It was not that | was 
unsociable, nor that | knew Edward's lions to the point of satiety; but 
the passion and the call of the divine morning were high in my blood. 
Earth to earth! That was the frank note, the joyous summons of the day; 
and they could not but jar and seem artificial, these human discussions 
and pretences, when boon nature, reticent no more, was singing that 
full-throated song of hers that thrills and claims control of every 

fibre. The air was wine, the moist earth-smell wine, the lark's song, 

the wafts from the cow-shed at top of the field, the pant and smoke of 

a distant train--all were wine--or song, was it? or odour, this unity 

they all blent into? | had no words then to describe it, that 
earth-effluence of which | was so conscious; nor, indeed, have | found 
words since. | ran sideways, shouting; | dug glad heels into the 
squelching soil; | solashed diamond showers from puddles with a stick; | 
hurled clods skywards at random, and presently | somehow found myself 
singing. The words were mere nonsense--irresponsible babble; the tune 
was an improvisation, a weary, unrhythmic thing of rise and fall: and 
yet it seemed to me a genuine utterance, and just at that moment the one 
thing fitting and right and perfect. Humanity would have rejected it 

with scorn. Nature, everywhere singing in the same key, recognised and 
accepted it without a flicker of dissent. 


All the time the hearty wind was calling to me companionably from where 
he swung and bellowed in the tree-tops. 'Take me for guide to-day,' he 
seemed to plead. ‘Other holidays you have tramped it in the track of the 
stolid, unswerving sun; a belated truant, you have dragged a weary foot 
homeward with only a pale, expressionless moon for company. To-day why 
not I, the trickster, the hypocrite? | who whip round corners and 

bluster, relapse and evade, then rally and pursue! | can lead you the 

best and rarest dance of any; for | am the strong capricious one, the 

lord of misrule, and | alone am irresponsible and unprincipled, and obey 
no law.' And for me, | was ready enough to fall in with the fellow's 
humour; was not this a whole holiday? So we sheered off together, 
arm-in-arm, so to speak; and with fullest confidence | took the jigging, 
thwartwise course my chainless pilot laid for me. 


A whimsical comrade | found him, ere he had done with me. Was it in 
jest, or with some serious purpose of his own, that he brought me plump 


upon a pair of lovers, silent, face to face o'er a discreet unwinking 

stile? As a rule this sort of thing struck me as the most pitiful 
tomfoolery. Two calves rubbing noses through a gate were natural and 
right and within the order of things; but that human beings, with 

salient interests and active pursuits beckoning them on from every side, 
could thus--! Well, it was a thing to hurry past, shamed of face, and 
think on no more. But this morning everything | met seemed to be 
accounted for and set in tune by that same magical touch in the air; and 
it was with a certain surprise that | found myself regarding these 
fatuous ones with kindliness instead of contempt, as | rambled by, 
unheeded of them. There was indeed some reconciling influence abroad, 
which could bring the like antics into harmony with bud and growth and 
the frolic air. 


A puff on the right cheek from my wilful companion sent me off at a 
fresh angle, and presently | came in sight of the village church, 

sitting solitary within its circle of elms. From forth the vestry window 
projected two small legs, gyrating, hungry for foothold, with 
larceny--not to say sacrilege--in their every wriggle: a godless sight 

for a supporter of the Establishment. Though the rest was hidden, | knew 
the legs well enough; they were usually attached to the body of Bill 
Saunders, the peerless bad boy of the village. Bill's coveted booty, 

too, | could easily guess at that; it came from the Vicar's store of 
biscuits, kept (as | Knew) in a cupboard along with his official 

trappings. For a moment | hesitated; then | passed on my way. | protest 
| was not on Bill's side; but then, neither was | on the Vicar's, and 

there was something in this immoral morning which seemed to say that 
perhaps, after all, Bill had as much right to the biscuits as the Vicar, 
and would certainly enjoy them better; and anyhow it was a disputable 
point, and no business of mine. Nature, who had accepted me for ally, 
cared little who had the world's biscuits, and assuredly was not going 
to let any friend of hers waste his time in playing policeman for 

Society. 


He was tugging at me anew, my insistent guide; and | felt sure, as | 
rambled off in his wake, that he had more holiday matter to show me. And 
so, indeed, he had; and all of it was to the same lawless tune. Like a 
black pirate flag on the blue ocean of air, a hawk hung ominous; then, 
plummet-wise, dropped to the hedgerow, whence there rose, thin and 
shrill, a piteous voice of squealing. By the time | got there a whisk of 
feathers on the turf--like scattered playbills--was all that remained to 
tell of the tragedy just enacted. Yet Nature smiled and sang on, 
pitiless, gay, impartial. To her, who took no sides, there was every bit 
as much to be said for the hawk as for the chaffinch. Both were her 
children, and she would show no preferences. 


Further on, a hedgehog lay dead athwart the path--nay, more than dead; 
decadent, distinctly; a sorry sight for one that had known the fellow in 
more bustling circumstances. Nature might at least have paused to shed 
one tear over this rough-jacketed little son of hers, for his wasted 


aims, his cancelled ambitions, his whole career of usefulness cut 
suddenly short. But not a bit of it! Jubilant as ever, her song went 
bubbling on, and 'Death-in-Life'--and again, 'Life-in-Death,' were its 
alternate burdens. And looking round, and seeing the sheep-nibbled heels 
of turnips that dotted the ground, their hearts eaten out of them in 
frost-bound days now over and done, | seemed to discern, faintly, a 
something of the stern meaning in her valorous chant. 


My invisible companion was singing also, and seemed at times to be 
chuckling softly to himself,--doubtless at thought of the strange new 
lessons he was teaching me; perhaps, too, at a special bit of 
waggishness he had still in store. For when at last he grew weary of 
such insignificant earth-bound company, he deserted me at a certain spot 
| knew; then dropped, subsided, and slunk away into nothingness. | 
raised my eyes, and before me, grim and lichened, stood the ancient 
whipping-post of the village; its sides fretted with the initials of a 
generation that scorned its mute lesson, but still clipped by the stout 
rusty shackles that had tethered the wrists of such of that generation's 
ancestors as had dared to mock at order and law. Had | been an infant 
Sterne, here was a grand chance for sentimental output! As things were, 
| could only hurry homewards, my moral tail well between my legs, with 
an uneasy feeling, as | glanced back over my shoulder, that there was 
more in this chance than met the eye. 


And outside our gate | found Charlotte, alone and crying. Edward, it 
seemed, had persuaded her to hide, in the full expectation of being duly 
found and ecstatically pounced upon; then he had caught sight of the 
butcher's cart, and, forgetting his obligations, had rushed off for a 

ride. Harold, it further appeared, greatly coveting tadpoles, and 
top-heavy with the eagerness of possession, had fallen into the pond. 
This, in itself, was nothing; but on attempting to sneak in by the 
back-door, he had rendered up his duckweed-bedabbled person into the 
hands of an aunt, and had been promptly sent off to bed; and this, ona 
holiday, was very much. The moral of the whipping-post was working 
itself out; and | was not in the least surprised when, on reaching home, 

| was seized upon and accused of doing something | had never even 
thought of. And my frame of mind was such, that | could only wish most 
heartily that | had done it. 


ROAST BEEF, MEDIUM 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Roast Beef, Medium, by Edna Ferber 


There is a journey compared to which the travels of Bunyan's hero were a 


summer-evening's stroll. The Pilgrims by whom this forced march is 
taken belong to a maligned fraternity, and are known as traveling men. 
Sample-case in hand, trunk key in pocket, cigar in mouth, brown derby 
atilt at an angle of ninety, each young and untried traveler starts on 

his journey down that road which leads through morasses of chicken _a 
la_ Creole, over greasy mountains of queen fritters made doubly perilous 
by slippery glaciers of rum sauce, into formidable jungles of breaded 
veal chops threaded by sanguine and deadly streams of tomato gravy, 
past sluggish mires of dreadful things _en casserole _, over hills of 
corned-beef hash, across shaking quagmires of veal glace, plunging into 
sloughs of slaw, until, haggard, weary, digestion shattered, complexion 
gone, he reaches the safe haven of roast beef, medium. Once there, 

he never again strays, although the pompadoured, white-aproned siren 
sing-songs in his ear the praises of Irish stew, and pork with apple 
sauce. 


Emma McChesney was eating her solitary supper at the Berger house at 
Three Rivers, Michigan. She had arrived at the Roast Beef haven many 
years before. She knew the digestive perils of a small town hotel 
dining-room as a guide on the snow-covered mountain knows each 
treacherous pitfall and chasm. Ten years on the road had taught her to 
recognize the deadly snare that lurks in the seemingly calm bosom of 
minced chicken with cream sauce. Not for her the impenetrable mysteries 
of a hamburger and onions. It had been a struggle, brief but terrible, 

from which Emma McChesney had emerged triumphant, her complexion and 
figure saved. 


No more metaphor. On with the story, which left Emma at her safe and 
solitary supper. 


She had the last number of the _Dry Goods Review_ propped up against 
the vinegar cruet and the Worcestershire, and the salt shaker. Between 
conscientious, but disinterested mouthfuls of medium roast beef, she was 
reading the snappy ad set forth by her firm's bitterest competitors, 

the Strauss Sans-silk Skirt Company. It was a good reading ad. Emma 
McChesney, who had forgotten more about petticoats than the average 
skirt salesman ever knew, presently allowed her luke-warm beef to grow 
cold and flabby as she read. Somewhere in her subconscious mind she 
realized that the lanky head waitress had placed some one opposite her 
at the table. Also, subconsciously, she heard him order liver and bacon, 
with onions. She told herself that as soon as she reached the bottom of 
the column she'd look up to see who the fool was. She never arrived at 
the column's end. 


“| just hate to tear you away from that love lyric; but if | might 
trouble you for the vinegar--” 


Emma groped for it back of her paper and shoved it across the table 
without looking up, “--and the Worcester--” 


One eye on the absorbing column, she passed the tall bottle. But at its 
removal her prop was gone. The _Dry Goods Review_ was too weighty for 
the salt shaker alone. 


“--and the salt. Thanks. Warm, isn't it?” 


There was a double vertical frown between Emma McChesney's eyes as she 
glanced up over the top of her_Dry Goods Review_. The frown gave way to 
a half smile. The glance settled into a stare. 


“But then, anybody would have stared. He expected it,” she said, 
afterwards, in telling about it. “I've seen matinee idols, and tailors’ 
supplies salesmen, and Julian Eltinge, but this boy had any male 
professional beauty | ever saw, looking as handsome and dashing as a 
bowl of cold oatmeal. And he knew it.” 


Now, in the ten years that she had been out representing T. A. Buck's 
Featherloom Petticoats Emma McChesney had found it necessary to make a 
rule or two for herself. In the strict observance of one of these she 

had become past mistress in the fine art of congealing the warm advances 
of fresh and friendly salesmen of the opposite sex. But this case was 
different, she told herself. The man across the table was little more 

than a boy--an amazingly handsome, astonishingly impudent, cockily 
confident boy, who was staring with insolent approval at Emma 
McChesney's trim, shirt-waisted figure, and her fresh, attractive 

coloring, and her well-cared-for hair beneath the smart summer hat. 


[Illustration: “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” he 
announced, glibly.] 


“It isn't in human nature to be as good-looking as you are,” spake Emma 
McChesney, suddenly, being a person who never trifled with half-way 
measures. “I'll bet you have bad teeth, or an impediment in your 
speech.” 


The gorgeous young man smiled. His teeth were perfect. “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers,” he announced, glibly. “Nothing 
missing there, is there?” 


“Must be your morals then,” retorted Emma McChesney. “My! My! And on the 
road! Why, the trail of bleeding hearts that you must leave all the way 

from Maine to California would probably make the Red Sea turn white with 
envy.” 


The Fresh Young Kid speared a piece of liver and looked soulfully up 
into the adoring eyes of the waitress who was hovering over him. “Got 
any nice hot biscuits to-night, girlie?” he inquired. 


“I'll get you some; sure,” wildly promised his handmaiden, and 
disappeared kitchenward. 


“Brand new to the road, aren't you?” observed Emma McChesney, cruelly. 
“What makes you think--” 


“Liver and bacon, hot biscuits, Worcestershire,” elucidated she. “No 
old-timer would commit suicide that way. After you've been out for 

two or three years you'll stick to the Rock of Gibraltar--roast beef, 
medium. Oh, | get wild now and then, and order eggs if the girl says she 
knows the hen that layed 'em, but plain roast beef, unchloroformed, is 
the one best bet. You can't go wrong if you stick to it.” 


The god-like young man leaned forward, forgetting to eat. 
“You don't mean to tell me you're on the road!” 
“Why not?” demanded Emma McChesney, briskly. 


“Oh, fie, fie!” said the handsome youth, throwing her a languishing 
look. “Any woman as pretty as you are, and with those eyes, and that 
hair, and figure--Say, Little One, what are you going to do to-night?” 


Emma McChesney sugared her tea, and stirred it, slowly. Then she looked 
up. “To-night, you fresh young kid, you!” she said calmly, “I'm going to 
dictate two letters, explaining why business was rotten last week, 

and why it's going to pick up next week, and then I'm going to keep an 
engagement with a nine-hour beauty sleep.” 


“Don't get sore at a fellow. You'd take pity on me if you knew how | 
have to work to kill an evening in one of these little townpump burgs. 
Kill ‘em! It can't be done. They die harder than the heroine in a 

ten, twenty, thirty. From supper to bedtime is twice as long as from 
breakfast to supper. Honest!” 


But Emma McChesney looked inexorable, as women do just before they 
relent. Said she: “Oh, | don't know. By the time | get through trying 

to convince a bunch of customers that T. A. Buck's Featherloom Petticoat 
has every other skirt in the market looking like a piece of Fourth of 

July bunting that's been left out in the rain, I'm about ready to turn 

down the spread and leave a call for six-thirty.” 


“Be a good fellow,” pleaded the unquenchable one. “Let's take in all the 
nickel shows, and then see if we can't drown our sorrows in--er--” 


Emma McChesney slipped a coin under her plate, crumpled her napkin, 
folded her arms on the table, and regarded the boy across the way with 
what our best talent calls a long, level look. It was so long and so 

level that even the airiness of the buoyant youngster at whom it was 
directed began to lessen perceptibly, long before Emma began to talk. 


“Tell me, young ‘un, did any one ever refuse you anything? | thought 

not. | should think that when you realize what you've got to learn it 
would scare you to look ahead. | don't expect you to believe me when 

| tell you | never talk to fresh guys like you, but it's true. | don't 

know why I'm breaking my rule for you, unless it's because you're so 
unbelievably good-looking that I'm anxious to know where the blemish is. 
The Lord don't make 'em perfect, you know. I'm going to get out those 
letters, and then, if it's just the same to you, we'll take a walk. 

These nickel shows are getting on my nerves. It seems to me that if | 
have to look at one more Western picture about a fool girl with her 

hair in a braid riding a show horse in the wilds of Clapham Junction 

and being rescued from a band of almost-Indians by the handsome, but 
despised Eastern tenderfoot, or if | see one more of those historical 
pictures, with the women wearing costumes that are a pass between early 
Egyptian and late State Street, | know I'll get hysterics and have to be 
carried shrieking, up the aisle. Let's walk down Main Street and look in 
the store windows, and up as far as the park and back.” 


“Great!” assented he. “Is there a park? 


“| don't know,” replied Emma McChesney, “but there is. And for your own 
good I'm going to tell you a few things. There's more to this traveling 
game than just knocking down on expenses, talking to every pretty woman 
you meet, and learning to ask for fresh white-bread heels at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. I'll meet you in the lobby at eight.” 


Emma McChesney talked steadily, and evenly, and generously, from eight 
until eight-thirty. She talked from the great storehouse of practical 
knowledge which she had accumulated in her ten years on the road. She 
told the handsome young cub many things for which he should have been 
undyingly thankful. But when they reached the park--the cool, dim, 
moon-silvered park, its benches dotted with glimpses of white showing 
close beside a blur of black, Emma McChesney stopped talking. Not only 
did she stop talking, but she ceased to think of the boy seated beside 

her on the bench. 


In the band-stand, under the arc-light, in the center of the pretty 

little square, some neighborhood children were playing a noisy game, 

with many shrill cries, and much shouting and laughter. Suddenly, from 
one of the houses across the way, a woman's voice was heard, even above 
the clamor of the children. 


“Fred-dee!” called the voice. “Maybelle! Come, now.” 

And a boy's voice answered, as boys' voices have since Cain was a child 
playing in the Garden of Eden, and as boys' voices will as long as boys 
are: 


“Aw, ma, | ain't a bit sleepy. We just begun a new game, an' I'm leader. 
Can't we just stay out a couple of minutes more?” 


“Well, five minutes,” agreed the voice. “But don't let me call you 
again.” 


Emma McChesney leaned back on the rustic bench and clasped her strong, 
white hands behind her head, and stared straight ahead into the soft 
darkness. And if it had been light you could have seen that the bitter 

lines showing faintly about her mouth were outweighed by the sweet and 
gracious light which was glowing in her eyes. 


“Fred-dee!” came the voice of command again. “May-belle! This minute, 
now!” 


One by one the flying little figures under the arc-light melted away 

in the direction of the commanding voice and home and bed. And Emma 
McChesney forgot all about fresh young kids and featherloom petticoats 
and discounts and bills of lading and sample-cases and grouchy buyers. 
After all, it had been her protecting maternal instinct which had been 
aroused by the boy at supper, although she had not known it then. She 
did not know it now, for that matter. She was busy remembering just such 
evenings in her own life--summer evenings, filled with the high, shrill 
laughter of children at play. She too, had stood in the doorway, making 

a funnel of her hands, so that her clear call through the twilight might 
be heard above the cries of the boys and girls. She had known how loath 
the little feet had been to leave their play, and how they had lagged up 
the porch stairs, and into the house. Years, whose memory she had tried 
to keep behind her, now suddenly loomed before her in the dim quiet of 
the little flower-scented park. 


A voice broke the silence, and sent her dream-thoughts scattering to the 
winds. 


“Honestly, kid,” said the voice, “I could be crazy about you, if you'd 
let me.” 


The forgotten figure beside her woke into sudden life. A strong arm 
encircled her shoulders. A strong hand seized her own, which were 
clasped behind her head. Two warm, eager lips were pressed upon her 
lips, checking the little cry of surprise and wrath that rose in her 
throat. 


Emma McChesney wrenched herself free with a violent jerk, and pushed 

him from her. She did not storm. She did not even rise. She sat very 

quietly, breathing fast. When she turned at last to look at the boy 

beside her it seemed that her white profile cut the darkness. The man 

shrank a little, and would have stammered something, but Emma McChesney 
checked him. 


[Illustration: “'That was a married kiss--a two-year-old married kiss at 
least.'”] 


“You nasty, good-for-nothing, handsome young devil, you!” she said. “So 
you're married.” 


He sat up with a jerk. “How did you--what makes you think so?” 


“That was a married kiss--a two-year-old married kiss, at least. No boy 
would get as excited as that about kissing an old stager like me. The 
chances are you're out of practise. | knew that if it wasn't teeth or 
impediment it must be morals. And it is.” 


She moved over on the bench until she was close beside him. “Now, listen 
to me, boy.” She leaned forward, impressively. “Are you listening?” 


“Yes,” answered the handsome young devil, sullenly. 


“What I've got to say to you isn't so much for your sake, as for your 
wife's. | was married when | was eighteen, and stayed married eight 
years. I've had my divorce ten years, and my boy is seventeen years old. 
Figure it out. How old is Ann?” 


“| don't believe it,” he flashed back. “You're not a day over 
twenty-six--anyway, you don't look it. I--” 


“Thanks,” drawled Emma. “That's because you've never seen me in 
negligee. A woman's as old as she looks with her hair on the dresser and 
bed only a few minutes away. Do you know why | was decent to you in the 
first place? Because | was foolish enough to think that you reminded me 
of my own kid. Every fond mama is gump enough to think that every Greek 
god she sees looks like her own boy, even if her own happens to squint 
and have two teeth missing--which mine hasn't, thank the Lord! He's the 
greatest young--Well, now, look here, young ‘un. I'm going to return 

good for evil. Traveling men and geniuses should never marry. But as 

long as you've done it, you might as well start right. If you move from 

this spot till | get through with you, I'll yell police and murder. Are 

you ready?” 


“I'm dead sorry, on the square, | am--” 


“Ten minutes late,” interrupted Emma McChesney. “I'm dishing up a 
sermon, hot, for one, and you've got to choke it down. Whenever | hear a 
traveling man howling about his lonesome evenings, and what a dog's 
life it is, and no way for a man to live, | always wonder what kind of 

a summer picnic he thinks it is for his wife. She's really a widow seven 
months in the year, without any of a widow's privileges. Did you ever 
stop to think what she's doing evenings? No, you didn't. Well, I'll 

tell you. She's sitting home, night after night, probably embroidering 
monograms on your shirt sleeves by way of diversion. And on Saturday 
night, which is the night when every married woman has the inalienable 
right to be taken out by her husband, she can listen to the woman in the 


flat upstairs getting ready to go to the theater. The fact that there's 

a ceiling between 'em doesn't prevent her from knowing just where 
they're going, and why he has worked himself into a rage over his white 
lawn tie, and whether they're taking a taxi or the car and who they're 
going to meet afterward at supper. Just by listening to them coming 
downstairs she can tell how much Mrs. Third Flat's silk stockings 

cost, and if she's wearing her new La Valliere or not. Women have that 
instinct, you know. Or maybe you don't. There's so much you've missed.” 


“Say, look here--” broke from the man beside her. But Emma McChesney 
laid her cool fingers on his lips. 


“Nothing from the side-lines, please,” she said. “After they've gone 

she can go to bed, or she can sit up, pretending to read, but really 
wondering if that squeaky sound coming from the direction of the kitchen 
is a loose screw in the storm door, or if it's some one trying to break 
into the flat. And she'd rather sit there, scared green, than go back 
through that long hall to find out. And when Tillie comes home with her 
young man at eleven o'clock, though she promised not to stay out later 
than ten, she rushes back to the kitchen and falls on her neck, she's so 
happy to see her. Oh, it's a gay life. You talk about the heroism of 

the early Pilgrim mothers! I'd like to know what they had on the average 
traveling man's wife.” 


“Bess goes to the matinee every Saturday,” he began, in feeble defense. 


“Matinee!” scoffed Emma McChesney. “Do you think any woman goes to 
matinee by preference? Nobody goes but girls of sixteen, and confirmed 
old maids without brothers, and traveling men's wives. Matinee! Say, 
would you ever hesitate to choose between an all-day train and a 
sleeper? It's the same idea. What a woman calls going to the theater is 
something very different. It means taking a nap in the afternoon, so her 
eyes will be bright at night, and then starting at about five o'clock to 
dress, and lay her husband's clean things out on the bed. She loves it. 
She even enjoys getting his bath towels ready, and putting his shaving 
things where he can lay his hands on ‘em, and telling the girl to have 
dinner ready promptly at six-thirty. It means getting out her good dress 
that hangs in the closet with a cretonne bag covering it, and her black 
satin coat, and her hat with the paradise aigrettes that she bought with 
what she saved out of the housekeeping money. It means her best silk 
stockings, and her diamond sunburst that he's going to have made over 
into a La Valliere just as soon as business is better. She loves it all, 

and her cheeks get pinker and pinker, so that she really doesn't need 
the little dash of rouge that she puts on 'because everybody does it, 
don't you know?' She gets ready, all but her dress, and then she puts on 
a kimono and slips out to the kitchen to make the gravy for the chicken 
because the girl never can get it as smooth as he likes it. That's part 

of what she calls going to the theater, and having a husband. And if 
there are children--” 


There came a little, inarticulate sound from the boy. But Emma's quick 
ear caught it. 


“No? Well, then, we'll call that one black mark less for you. But if 

there are children--and for her sake | hope there will be--she's father 

and mother to them. She brings them up, single-handed, while he's on the 
road. And the worst she can do is to say to them, ‘Just wait until your 
father gets home. He'll hear of this.’ But shucks! When he comes home 
he can't whip the kids for what they did seven weeks before, and that 
they've forgotten all about, and for what he never saw, and can't 
imagine. Besides, he wants his comfort when he gets home. He says he 
wants a little rest and peace, and he's darned if he's going to run 

around evenings. Not much, he isn't! But he doesn't object to her making 
a special effort to cook all those little things that he's been longing 

for on the road. Oh, there'll be a seat in Heaven for every traveling 

man's wife--though at that, I'll bet most of 'em will find themselves 

stuck behind a post.” 


“You're all right!” exclaimed Emma McChesney's listener, suddenly. “How 
a woman like you can waste her time on the road is more than | can see. 
And--| want to thank you. I'm not such a fool--” 


“| haven't let you finish a sentence so far and I'm not going to yet. 

Wait a minute. There's one more paragraph to this sermon. You remember 
what | told you about old stagers, and the roast beef diet? Well, that 
applies right through life. It's all very well to trifle with the little 
side-dishes at first, but there comes a time when you've got to quit 
fooling with the minced chicken, and the imitation lamb chops of this 
world, and settle down to plain, everyday, roast beef, medium. That 
other stuff may tickle your palate for a while, but sooner or later 

it will turn on you, and ruin your moral digestion. You stick to roast 

beef, medium. It may sound prosaic, and unimaginative and dry, but 
you'll find that it wears in the long run. You can take me over to the 

hotel now. I've lost an hour's sleep, but | don't consider it wasted. 

And you'll oblige me by putting the stopper on any conversation that may 
occur to you between here and the hotel. I've talked until I'm so low 

on words that I'll probably have to sell featherlooms in sign language 
to-morrow.” 


They walked to the very doors of the Berger House in silence. But at the 
foot of the stairs that led to the parlor floor he stopped, and looked 
into Emma McChesney's face. His own was rather white and tense. 


“Look here,” he said. “I've got to thank you. That sounds idiotic, but | 
guess you know what | mean. And | won't ask you to forgive a hound like 
me. | haven't been so ashamed of myself since | was a kid. Why, if you 
knew Bess--if you knew--” 


“I guess | know Bess, all right. | used to be a Bess, myself. Just 
because I'm a traveling man it doesn't follow that I've forgotten the 


Bess feeling. As far as that goes, | don't mind telling you that I've 

got neuralgia from sitting in that park with my feet in the damp grass. 

| can feel it in my back teeth, and by eleven o'clock it will be camping 
over my left eye, with its little brothers doing a war dance up the side 

of my face. And, boy, I'd give last week's commissions if there was some 
one to whom | had the right to say: 'Henry, will you get up and get me a 
hot-water bag for my neuralgia? It's something awful. And just open the 
left-hand lower drawer of the chiffonier and get out one of those gauze 
vests and then get me a safety pin from the tray on my dresser. I'm 
going to pin it around my head.'” 


[Illustration: “'l won't ask you to forgive a hound like me'”] 


CHAPTER | 

A RANGE COLT 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
Smoky The Cowhorse, by Will James 


It seemed like Mother Nature was sure agreeable that day when the 
little black colt came to the range world and tried to get a footing 
with his long wobblety legs on the brown prairie sod. Short stems of 
new green grass was trying to make their way up thru the last year's 
faded growth and reaching for the sun's warm rays. Taking in all that 
could be seen, felt, and inhaled, there was no day, time, nor place 
that could beat that spring morning on the sunny side of the low 
prairie butte where Smoky the colt was foaled. 


"Smoky" wouldn't have fitted the colt as a name just then on account 

he was jet black, but that name wasn't attached onto him till he was a 
four-year-old, which was when he first started being useful as a saddle 
horse. He didn't see the first light of day thru no box stall window, 

and there was no human around to make a fuss over him and try to steady 
him on his feet for them first few steps. Smoky was just a little range 

colt and all the company he had that first morning of his life was his 
watchful mammy. 


Smoky wasn't quite an hour old when he begin to take interest in 

things, the warm spring sun was doing its work and kept a pouring 

warmth all over that slick little black hide and right on thru his 

little body till pretty soon his head come up kinda shaky and he begin 
nosing around them long front legs that was stretched out in front of 

him. His mammy was close by him and at the first move the colt made she 
run her nose along his short neck and nickered. Smoky's head went up 
another two inches at the sound and his first little answering nicker 

was heard, of course a person would of had to listen mighty close to 


hear it, but then if you'd a watched his nostrils quivering you could 
tell that's just what he was trying to do. 


That was the starting of Smoky. Pretty soon his ears begin to work 

back and forth towards the sound his mammy would make as she moved. He 
was trying to locate just where she was. Then something moved right 

in front of his nose about a foot; it'd been there quite a good spell 

but he'd never realized it before; besides his vision was a little dim 

yet and he wasn't interested much till that something moved again and 
planted itself still closer. 


[Illustration: His ears begin to work back and forth towards the sound 
his mammy would make as she moved. His vision was dim yet, and he was 
trying to locate just where she was. ] 


Being it was right close he took a sniff at it. That sniff recorded 

itself into his brain and as much as told him that all was well, it 

was one of his mammy's legs. His ears perked up and he tried nickering 
again with a heap better result than the first time. 


One good thing called for another and natural like he made a sudden 
scramble to get up, but his legs wouldn't work right and just about 
when he'd got his belly clear of the ground and as he was resting 
there for another try at the rest of the way up, one of his front legs 
quivered and buckled at the elbow, and the whole works went down. 


He layed there flat on his side and breathing hard, his mammy nickered 
encouragement, and it wasn't long when his head was up again and his 
legs spraddled out all around him the same as before. He was going to 
try again, but next time he was going to be more sure of his _ground_. 
He was studying, it seemed like, and sniffing of his legs and then the 
earth like he was trying to figger out how he was going to get one to 
stand up on the other. His mammy kept a circling around and a talking 
to him in horse language; she'd give him a shove with her nose then 
walk away and watch him. 


The spring air which | think is most for the benefit of all that's 

young had a lot to do to keep Smoky from laying still for very long, 

his vision was getting clearer fast, and his strength was coming in 

just as fast. Not far away, but still too far for Smoky to see was 

little calves, little white-faced fellers a playing and bucking around 

and letting out wall-eyed bellers at their mammies, running out a ways 
and then running back, tails up, at a speed that'd make a greyhound 
blush for shame. 


There was other little colts too all a cavorting around and tearing up 
good sod, but with all them calves and colts that was with the bunches 
of cattle or horses scattered out on the range the same experience of 
helplessness that Smoky was going thru had been theirs for a spell, and 
a few hadn't been as lucky as Smoky in their first squint at daylight. 


Them few had come to the range world when the ground was still covered 
with snow, or else cold spring rains was a pouring down to wet 'em to 
the bone. 


Smoky's mother had sneaked out of the bunch a few days before Smoky 
came and hid in a lonely spot where she'd be sure that no cattle nor 
horses or even riders would be around. In a few days and when Smoky 
would be strong enough to lope out she'd go back again, but in the 
meantime she wanted to be alone with her colt and put all her attention 
on him without having to contend with chasing off big inquisitive 
geldings or jealous fillies. 


She was of range blood which means mostly mustang with strains of 
Steeldust or Coach throwed in; if hard winters come and the range was 
covered with heavy snows she knowed of high ridges where the strong 
winds kept a few spots bare and where feed could be got. If droughts 
came to dry up the grass and water holes, she sniffed the air for 
moisture and drifted out acrost the plain which was her home range to 
the high mountains where things was more normal. There was cougars 
and wolves in that high country but her mustang instinct made her the 
"fittest." She circled around and never went under where the lion was 
perched a waiting for her, and the wolf never found her where she could 
be cornered. 


Smoky had inherited that same instinct of his mammy's, but on that 
quiet spring morning he wasn't at all worried about enemies, his mammy 
was there, and besides he had a hard job ahead that was taking all of 
his mind to figger out, that was to stand on them long things which was 
fastened to his body and which kept a spraddling out in all directions. 


The first thing to do was to gather 'em under him and try again, he did 
that easy enough, and then he waited and gathered up all the strength 
that was in him, he sniffed at the ground to make sure it was there and 
then his head went up, his front feet stretched out in front of him, 

and with his hind legs all under him he used all that strength he'd 
been storing up and pushed himself up on his front feet, his hind legs 
straightened up to steady him and as luck would have it there was just 
enough distance between each leg to keep him up there. All he had to 
do was to keep them legs stiff and from buckling up under him, which 
wasn't at all easy, cause getting up to where he was had used up a lot 
of his strength and them long legs of his was doing a heap of shaking. 


All would of been well maybe, only his mammy nickered "that's a good 
boy," and that's what queered Smoky. His head went up proud as a 
peacock and he forgot all about keeping his props stiff and under him. 
Down he went the whole length of his legs, and there he layed the same 
as before. 


But he didn't lay long this time. He either liked the sport of going up 
and coming down or else he was getting peeved, he was up again, mighty 


shaky, but he was up sure enough. His mammy came to him, she sniffed at 
him and he sniffed back, then nature played another hand and he nursed, 
the first nourishment was took in, his tummy warmed up and strength 
came fast. Smoky was an hour and a half old and up to Stay. 


The rest of that day was full of events for Smoky, he explored the 
whole country, went up big mountains two feet high, wide valleys six 
or eight feet acrost and at one time was as far as twelve feet away 
from his mammy all by himself. He shied at a rock once, it was a 
dangerous _looking_ rock, and he kicked at it as he went past. All that 
action being put on at once come pretty near being too much for him 
and he come close to measuring his whole length on Mother Earth once 
again. But luck was with him, and taking it all he had a mighty good 
time; when the sun went to sinking over the blue ridges in the West, 
Smoky, he missed all the beauty of the first sunset in his life, he 

was stretched out full length, of his own accord this time, and sound 
asleep. 


The night was a mighty good rival of what the day had been, all the 
stars was out and showing off, and the braves was a chasing the buffalo 
plum around the Big Dipper, the water hole of The Happy Hunting 
Grounds, but all that was lost to Smoky, he was still asleep and 
recuperating from his first day's adventures, and most likely he'd kept 
on sleeping for a good long spell, only his mammy who was standing 
guard over him happened to get a little too close and stepped on his 
tail. 


Smoky must of been in the middle of some bad dream, his natural 
instinct might of pictured some enemy to his mind, and something that 
looked like a wolf or a bear must of had him cornered for sure. Anyway, 
when he felt his tail pinched that way he figgered that when a feller 
begins to feel_ it's sure time to act, and he did. He shot up right 

under his mammy's chin, let out a squeal, and stood there ready to 
fight. He took in the country for _feet_ and _feet_ around and looking 
for the enemy that'd nipped him and finally in his scouting around 

that way he run acrost the shadow of his mammy,--that meant but one 
thing, safety, and that accounted for and put away as past left room 
for a craving he'd never noticed in his excitement. He was hungry, and 
proceeded right then and there to take on a feed of his mammy's warm, 
rich milk. 


The sky was beginning to get light in the East, the stars was fading 

away and the buffalo hunters had went to rest, a few hours had passed 
since Smoky had been woke up out of his bad dream and there he was, 
asleep again. He'd missed his first sunset and now he was sleeping 

thru his first sunrise, but he was going to be prepared for that new 

day's run, and the strength he was accumulating through them sleeps and 
between feeds would sure make him fit to cover a lot of territory. 


There wasn't a move out of him till the sun was well up and beginning 


to throw a good heat. He stacked up on a lot of that heat, and pretty 

soon one of his ears moved, then the other. He took a long breath and 
stretched. Smoky was coming to life.--His mammy nickered, and that done 
the trick, Smoky raised his head, looked around, and proceeded to get 

up. After a little time that was done and bowing his neck he stretched 
again. Smoky was ready for another day. 


The big day started right after Smoky had his feed, then his mother 

went to grazing and moving away straight to the direction of some trees 
a mile or so to the south. A clear spring was by them trees, and water 

is what Smoky's mammy wanted the most right then. She was craving for 
a drink of that cold water, but you'd never thought it by the way she 
traveled. She'd nose around at the grass and wait for spells so as 

little Smoky could keep up with her and still find time to investigate 
everything what throwed a shadow. 


A baby cottontail had jumped up once right under his nose, stood there 
a second too scared to move, and pretty soon made a high dive between 
the colt's long legs and hit for his hole; Smoky never seen the rabbit 

or even knowed he was there or he might of been running yet, cause 
that's what he'd been looking for, an excuse to run. But he finally 

made up an excuse and a while later as he brushed past a long dry weed 
and it tickled his belly, he let out a squeal and went from there. 


His long legs tangled and untangled themselves as he run, and he was 
sure making speed. Around and around he went and finally lined out 
straight away from where his mammy was headed. She nickered for him 
and waited, all patience. He turned after a spell and headed for his 
mammy again the same as tho he'd run acrost another enemy at the other 
end and as he got close to his mammy he let out a buck, a squeal, a 

snort, and stopped,--he was sure some little wild horse. 


[Illustration: His long legs tangled and untangled themselves as he 
run, and he was sure making speed. ] 


It took a couple of hours for them two to make that mile to the spring. 
The mother drank a lot of that good water, a few long breaths and drank 
some more till the thirst was all gone. Smoky came over and nosed at 
the pool, but he didn't take on any of the fluid, it looked just like 

so much thin air to him, the same with the tender green grass that was 
beginning to grow in bunches everywhere; it was just growing for him to 
run on. 


The rest of that day was pretty well used up around that one spot; 
adventures of all kinds was numerous for Smoky, and when he wasn't 
stretched out and asleep there was plenty of big stumps in the 
cottonwood grove that could be depended on to give him the scare he'd 
be looking for. 


But there was other things and more threatening than stumps which 


Smoky hadn't as yet spotted, like for instance,--a big cayote had 

squatted and been watching him thru dead willow branches. He wasn't at 
all interested in the action Smoky was putting into his play and only 
wished the colt's mammy would move away a little further when he would 
then take a chance and try to get him down,--colt meat was his favorite 
dish and he sure wasn't going to let no chance slip by even if it took 

a whole day's waiting for one to show itself. 


A couple of chances had come his way but they was queered by Smoky's 
mammy being too close, and he knowed better than show himself and get 
run down by them hoofs of hers. Finally, and when he seen his appetite 
wouldn't win anything by sticking around that spot any longer, he took 

a last sniff and came out of his hiding place. Keeping the willows 

between him and the horses he loped out till he was at a safe running 
distance and where he could see all around him and there he squatted 
again, in plain sight this time. He hadn't quite made up his mind as 

yet whether to go or stick around a while longer.--Just about then 

Smoky spots him. 


To him, the cayote was just another stump, but more interesting than 
the others he'd kicked at on account that this stump moved, and that 
promised a lot of excitement. With a bowed neck and kinked tail Smoky 
trotted up towards the cayote. The cayote just set there and waited and 
when the colt got to within a few feet from him, he started away and 
just fast enough so as the colt's curiosity would make him follow. If 

he could only get the colt over the ridge and out of his mammy's sight. 


It all was only a lot of fun to Smoky, and besides he was bound to find 
out what was that grey and yellow object that could move and run and 
didn't at all look like his mammy. His instinct was warning him steady 
as he went, but curiosity had the best of him, and it wasn't till he 

was over the hill before his instinct got above his curiosity and he 
seen that all wasn't well. 


The cayote had turned and quicker than a flash made a jump for Smoky's 
throat.--The generations of mustang blood that'd fought the lobo and 
cougar and which was the same blood that flowed in Smoky's veins is 

all that saved the colt. That inherited instinct made him do the right 
thing at the right time, he whirled quicker than lightning and let 

fly with both hind feet with the result that the cayote's teeth just 

pinched the skin under his jaws. But even at that, he wasn't going to 

get rid of his enemy (it was a sure enough enemy this time) that easy, 
and as he kicked he felt the weight of the cayote, and then a sharp 

pain on his ham strings. 


Smoky was scared, and he let out a squeal that sure made every living 
thing in that neighborhood set up and wonder, it was a plain and loud 
distress signal, and it was answered. His mammy shot up the hill, took 
in the goings-on at a glance, and ears back, teeth a shining, tore up 
the earth and lit into the battle like a ton of dynamite. 


[Illustration: His mammy shot up the hill, took in the goings-on at a 
glance, and ears back, teeth a shining, tore up the earth and lit into 
the cayote like a ton of dynamite. ] 


The battle was over in a second, and with hunks of yellow fur a flying 
all directions it wound up in a chase. The cayote was in the lead and 
he stayed in the lead till a second hill took him out of sight. 


Smoky was glad to follow his mammy back to the spring and on to the 
other side a ways. He didn't shy at the stumps he passed on the way, 
and the twig that tickled his tummy didn't bring no play, he was hungry 
and tired, and when the first was tended to and his appetite called for 

no more he lost no time to picking out a place to rest his weary bones. 

A thin stream of blood was drying on one of his hind legs, but there 

was no pain, and when the sun set and the shadow of his mammy spread 
out over him he was sound asleep, and maybe dreaming of stumps, of 
stumps that moved. 


When the sun came up the next morning, Smoky was up too, and eyes half 
closed was standing still as the big boulder next to him and sunned 
himself. A stiff hind leg was a reminder of what happened the day 

before, but the experience was forgotten far as dampening his spirits 

was concerned, even the stiffness wouldn't hold him back from whatever 
the new day would hold. He'd always remember the cayote, and from then 
on never mistake him for a stump, but that sure wasn't going to take 

any play out of him. 


He was two days old now and strength had piled up fast, he felt there 
was no trail too long for him and when the sun was a couple of hours 
high that morning and his mother showed indications that she wanted to 
drift he sure wasn't dragging along behind. The stiffness gradually 

went out of his hind leg as he traveled, and by the afternoon of that 

day he was again shying at everything and sometimes even shying at 
nothing at all. 


They kept a traveling and traveling, and it seemed like to Smoky that 
the trail was getting pretty long after all. They skirted the flat 

along the foot of the mountains, crossed one high ridge, and many 
creeks, and still his mother was drifting on. She wouldn't hardly even 
stop for him to nurse, and Smoky was getting cranky, and tired. 


The pace kept up till the sun was well on its way down, when it 
slackened some and finally the mother went to grazing. A short while 
later Smoky was layed out full length and dead to the world. 


Smoky didn't know and didn't care much just then, but his mammy was 
headed back to her home range, where there was lots of horses and other 
little colts for him to play with, and when late that night she lined 

out again traveling steady he wasn't in any too good a humor. 


Finally it seemed like they'd got there, for his mammy after watering 

at a creek went to grazing at the edge of some big cottonwoods, she 
showed no indications of wanting to go any further. Right there Smoky 
was willing to take advantage of the chance and recuperate for all 

he was worth, the sun came up, but Smoky was in the shade of the 
cottonwoods what was beginning to leaf out. He slept on and a twitching 
ear once in long spells is all that showed he was still alive. 


That day never seen much of him, once in a while he'd get up and nurse 
but right away after he'd disappear again and stretch out flat on the 
warm earth. 


He kept that up till way in the middle of the next night, and it was 
well towards morning before he felt like he was all horse again. 


He come out of it in fine shape though, and he was stronger than ever. 
His vision was taking more territory too, and he was getting so he 

could see near half as far as his mammy could. She was the first to 

see the bunch of range horses trailing in to water early that morning, 
Smoky heard her nicker as she recognized the bunch and it drawed a heap 
of interest as to what she was nickering about, for he was right there 
alongside of her and he couldn't see nothing for her to nicker at, but 
pretty soon he could hear the horses as they trailed towards him, his 
ears straightened towards the sound and a while later he could make 
out the shapes of 'em. Smoky just kind of quivered at the sight of so 
many that looked like his mammy. He was all interested, but at the same 
time and even tho his instinct told him that all was well he had no 
hankering to leave his mammy's side till he knowed for sure just what 
was up. 


The mother watched the bunch coming closer with ears pointed straight 
ahead, but soon as some of the leaders discovered little Smoky there 
was a commotion and they all begin crowding in to get a look at and 
greet the newcomer, about which time the mother layed her ears back. It 
was a warning that none of 'em come too close. 


Little Smoky's knees was a shaking under him at the sight of so many 

of his kind, he leaned against his mammy half afraid, but his head was 

up far as he could get it and facing 'em and showed by the shine in his 
eyes that he liked the whole proceeding mighty well at that. He rubbed 
nostrils with a strange gelding which was braver than the rest and 

dared come close, and when that gelding was nipped at by his mammy he 
had a mighty strong hankering to help her along just for fun, and nip 

him himself. 


The preliminary introduction took a good hour, and the mother stood 
guard; not for fear that any of 'em would harm Smoky, but she wanted 
it understood from the start that he was her little colt and she had 

the say over him. It finally was_ understood, but it took all that day 


and part of the next for the bunch to get used in having the new little 
feller around and quit making a fuss over him. 


They was all jealous of one another and fought amongst themselves to be 
the only one near him, and his mother, of course she'd declared herself 
from the start, and it was took for granted from all around that her 

place in Smoky's heart couldn't be considered, and all knowed better 
than try and chase her away from him. Fillies and old mares, young 
geldings and old ponies and all, had it out as to which was the most 

fit to tag along and play with Smoky and keep a watchful eye over him 
along with his mammy. All wanted the job, but a big buckskin saddle 
horse who all the time had been the boss of the herd took it to hand 

to show them that _he_ would be the all around guardeen for Smoky, and 
second only to his mammy. He delivered a few swift kicks, pounded 

on some ribs, left teeth marks on shiny hides, and after taking one 

last look and making sure that all was persuaded grazed out towards 
Smoky who by his mammy had watched the whole proceeding with a heap of 
interest. 


There was three other little colts in the bunch besides Smoky, and each 
time one of them little fellers came the buckskin horse had to whip the 
bunch so as he'd have the say over the newest one. Now Smoky was the 
newest one, and the buckskin horse had first rights as an outsider once 
again. He was an old horse full of scars showing where he'd had many 

a scrap, there was saddle marks on his back and at one time had been 

a mighty fine cowhorse. Now he was pensioned, he'd more than earned a 
rest and all he had to do for the rest of his life was to pick out good 

feed grounds for the winter, shady places and tenderest green grass for 
the summer, and his other interest in life was them little colts that 

came in spring time. 


Smoky's mother was young, at least ten years younger than the buckskin 
horse, but the buckskin was like a colt compared to her when it come to 
be playful. She had the responsibility of Smoky and while she let him 
play with her, kick or bite at her, she never played with him and once 

in a while if he'd get too rough she'd let him know about it. She loved 
little Smoky with all her heart and would of died for him any time, and 
her main interest was to see that she kept in condition so that Smoky 
would never be stunted by lacking of rich milk. She had no time for 


play. 


And that's where the old buckskin came in. Him and Smoky was soon 
acquainted, in a short while they was playing, Smoky would kick at him 
while the big buckskin nipped him easy and careful along the flank, 
then he'd run away from him, and the little colt had a lot of fun 
chasing that big hunk of horseflesh all over the country. The rest 

of the bunch would watch the two play and with no effort to hide how 
jealous they felt. 


Smoky's mother kept her eye on the buckskin, but never interfered, she 


knowed, and it was only when Smoky came back to her, tired and hungry, 
that she put her ears back and warned him to keep away. 


It took a few days before the buckskin would allow any of the other 
horses to get near Smoky, and then he had no say about it for he found 
that Smoky had his own ideas about things, and if he wanted to mingle 
in with the other horses that was his business, and all the buckskin 
could do then was to try and keep the other horses away. That was quite 
a job, specially if Smoky wanted to be with them. So the buckskin 

finally had to give it up and do the best he could which was to see 

that none of 'em done him any harm. But none of 'em had any intentions 
of doing the little colt any harm, and as it was it looked like Smoky 

had ‘em all buffaloed. He'd tear in after some big horse like he was 
going to eat him up and all that big horse would do was to scatter out 
like the devil was after him. 


[Illustration: Smoky had 'em all buffaloed.] 


Smoky was the boss and pet of the herd for a good two weeks and then 
one day, here comes another little feller, a little bay colt just two 

days old and trailing in alongside his mammy. Smoky was left in the 
background and witnessed the same fuss and commotion that was done 
over him that morning by the creek. The buckskin horse once again 
fought his way in that new little feller's heart, and right away he 

forgot Smoky. 


But Smoky never seen anything wrong to that, he went on to playing with 
every horse that would have him and it wasn't long till he picked up 

with a young fillie and afterwards went to mingling with other young 
colts. 


From then on Smoky had more freedom, he could go out a ways without 
having some big overgrowed horse tagging along, but he never went far 
and if he did he always came back a heap faster than when he started 
out. But them spring days was great for Smoky, he found out a lot of 
things amongst which was, that grass was good to eat, and water mighty 
fine to drink when the day was hot, he seen cayotes again and the 
bigger he got the less he was afraid of 'em till he finally went to 

chasing every one of 'em he'd see. 


Then one day he run acrost another yellow animal. That animal didn't 
look dangerous, and what's more it was hard for Smoky to make out just 
what it was, and he was bound to find out. He followed that animal plum 
to the edge of some willows, and the queer part of it was that animal 
didn't seem at all in a hurry to get away, it was mumbling along and 
just taking its time and Smoky was mighty tempted to plant one front 
foot right in the middle of it and do some pawing, but as luck would 
have it he didn't have the chance, it'd got in under some willows and 

all that was sticking out was part of the animal's tail. Smoky took a 

sniff at it without learning anything outside that it shook a little, 


there didn't seem to be no danger, so the next sniff he took was a 
little closer, and that done the trick. Smoky let out a squeal and a 
snort as he felt his nostrils punctured in half a dozen places with 
four-inch porcupine quills. 


But Smoky was lucky, for if he'd been a couple of inches closer there'd 
been quills rammed into his nose plum up to his eyes, which would've 
caused a swelling in such size that he couldn't of been able to eat and 
most likely starve to death. As it was there was just a few of them 
quills in his nostrils, and compared to the real dose he might of got, 

it was just a mild warning to him. Another lesson. 


It was a few days later when he met another strange animal, or strange 
animals, for there was many of 'em. He didn't get much interest out of 
them somehow, but while they was handy maybe it was just as well for 
him to have a close look at one. Besides he had nothing else to do, and 
his mammy wasn't far away. 


His instinct had no warning to give as he strutted towards the smallest 
one of the strangers which he'd picked to investigate. He wasn't afraid 
of this animal and this animal didn't seem afraid of him so Smoky kept 
a getting closer till one was within a couple of feet of the other. 

Both Smoky and this stranger was young, and mighty inquisitive, and 
neither as yet knowed that they'd sure be seeing plenty of each other's 
kind as they get older, that they'll be meeting thru the round-ups at 
the "cutting-grounds," on "day-herd" and on "night-guard," on the long, 
hot, and dusty trails. A cowboy will be riding Smoky then and keeping 
a whole herd on the move, a whole herd of the kind that little Smoky 
was So busy investigating that day. They'll be full grown then, and 
there'll be other young ones to take the place of them that's trailed 

in to the shipping point. 


But Smoky wasn't as yet worried or even thought on what was to come, 
neither was the little white-faced calf he was exchanging squints with, 

and when the critter called her long-eared, split-hoofed baby to her 

side, Smoky just kicked up his heels, put his head down, and bucked and 
crowhopped all the way to where his mammy and the rest of the bunch was 
grazing. 


THE COBBLER’S SON 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting 


MY name was Tommy Stubbins, son of Jacob Stubbins, the cobbler of 
Puddleby-on-the-Marsh; and | was nine and a half years old. At that 
time Puddleby was only quite a small town. A river ran through the 


middle of it; and over this river there was a very old stone bridge, 
called Kingsbridge, which led you from the market-place on one side to 
the churchyard on the other. 


Sailing-ships came up this river from the sea and anchored near the 
bridge. | used to go down and watch the sailors unloading the ships 
upon the river-wall. The sailors sang strange songs as they pulled upon 
the ropes; and | learned these songs by heart. And | would sit on the 
river-wall with my feet dangling over the water and sing with the men, 
pretending to myself that | too was a sailor. 


For | longed always to sail away with those brave ships when they 
turned their backs on Puddleby Church and went creeping down the river 
again, across the wide lonely marshes to the sea. | longed to go with 
them out into the world to seek my fortune in foreign lands—Africa, 
India, China and Peru! When they got round the bend in the river and 
the water was hidden from view, you could still see their huge brown 
sails towering over the roofs of the town, moving onward slowly—like 
some gentle giants that walked among the houses without noise. What 
strange things would they have seen, | wondered, when next they came 
back to anchor at Kingsbridge! And, dreaming of the lands | had never 
seen, I’d sit on there, watching till they were out of sight. 


Three great friends | had in Puddleby in those days. One was Joe, the 
mussel-man, who lived in a tiny hut by the edge of the water under the 
bridge. This old man was simply marvelous at making things. | never saw 
a man so clever with his hands. He used to mend my toy ships for me 
which | sailed upon the river; he built windmills out of packing-cases 

and barrel-staves; and he could make the most wonderful kites from old 
umbrellas. 


Joe would sometimes take me in his mussel-boat, and when the tide 
was running out we would paddle down the river as far as the edge of 
the sea to get mussels and lobsters to sell. And out there on the 

cold lonely marshes we would see wild geese flying, and curlews and 
redshanks and many other kinds of seabirds that live among the samfire 
and the long grass of the great salt fen. And as we crept up the river 

in the evening, when the tide had turned, we would see the lights 

on Kingsbridge twinkle in the dusk, reminding us of tea-time and warm 
fires. 


[Illustration: “I would sit on the river-wall with my feet dangling 
over the water” ] 


Another friend | had was Matthew Mugg, the cat’s-meat-man. He was a 
funny old person with a bad squint. He looked rather awful but he 

was really quite nice to talk to. He knew everybody in Puddleby; 

and he knew all the dogs and all the cats. In those times being a 
cat’s-meat-man was a regular business. And you could see one nearly any 
day going through the streets with a wooden tray full of pieces of meat 


stuck on skewers crying, “Meat! M-E-A-T!” People paid him to give this 
meat to their cats and dogs instead of feeding them on dog-biscuits or 
the scraps from the table. 


| enjoyed going round with old Matthew and seeing the cats and dogs 
come running to the garden-gates whenever they heard his call. 
Sometimes he let me give the meat to the animals myself; and | thought 
this was great fun. He knew a lot about dogs and he would tell me 

the names of the different kinds as we went through the town. He had 
several dogs of his own; one, a whippet, was a very fast runner, and 
Matthew used to win prizes with her at the Saturday coursing races; 
another, a terrier, was a fine ratter. The cat’s-meat-man used to make 

a business of rat-catching for the millers and farmers as well as his 
other trade of selling cat’s-meat. 


My third great friend was Luke the Hermit. But of him | will tell you 
more later on. 


| did not go to school; because my father was not rich enough to send 
me. But | was extremely fond of animals. So | used to spend my time 
collecting birds’ eggs and butterflies, fishing in the river, rambling 
through the countryside after blackberries and mushrooms and helping 
the mussel-man mend his nets. 


Yes, it was a very pleasant life | lived in those days long ago—though 
of course | did not think so then. | was nine and a half years old; 

and, like all boys, | wanted to grow up—not knowing how well off | was 
with no cares and nothing to worry me. Always | longed for the time 
when | should be allowed to leave my father’s house, to take passage 
in one of those brave ships, to sail down the river through the misty 
marshes to the sea—out into the world to seek my fortune. 


NON-FICTION 


CHAPTER | 

A PEEP AT THE CONTINENT 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

Children of South America, by Katharine A. Hodge 


South America is a tremendous continent in the Western Hemisphere, and 
occupies one-eighth of the land surface of the world. 


By looking at this chart you will get some little idea as to the size 
of it, by comparing it with other countries. South America, you will 
therefore see, is twice the size of Europe, three times the size of 


China, four times the size of India, and sixty times the size of our 
British Isles. 


From Panama, at the extreme north, to the furthest southern point of 
Tierra-del-Fuego (“the Land of Fire”), it is about 4700 miles in 
length, and it is 3000 miles from east to west. 


South America (leaving out the three northern Guianas) is divided up 
into eleven countries, or rather republics, each republic being under 
its own president. 


The names of the republics are:-- 


Brazil 

Argentina 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 

Chili 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Uruguay and Panama 


Everything in South America is on a large scale--rivers, forests, 
mountains, and plains. There is the mighty River Amazon, with its many 
tributaries, flowing through Northern Peru and Brazil; the Orinoco, in 
Venezuela; the Araguaya, in Brazil; and the River Plate, which runs 
through the Republic of Argentina. 


[Illustration: AN AMAZONIAN CREEK] 


| hope you will study a map as we go along. If you look on the western 
side of the continent you will see a long range of mountains, called 

the Andes, tipped with sleeping volcanic fires on some, and capped by 
perpetual snow on others. Nestling away up among these rugged peaks is 
the highest body of water in the world, called Lake Titicaca, on which 
float the rush-boats of the Inca Indians, the silent and down-trodden 
“Children of the Sun.” 


How vast China seems; and India, too, how big! Africa we feel we know 
very little about as yet, in spite of Livingstone and all the books 

that have been written; but here is South America--so neglected, and so 
large, that there is more unexplored territory there than in any other 
part of the world. 


Not only so, but the continent is teeming with treasure. Diamonds and 
gold are hidden away in the earth in Brazil and Peru. Bolivia is a 

vast storehouse of silver and tin and coal. Petroleum and fertilizing 
nitrates for cleansing the soil are to be found in Chili. The forests 


of Peru and Brazil spell rubber--“black gold” it is called by the 
natives. Chinchona trees flourish in abundance in Peru; also cocaine, 
which the Indians chew from morning till night, to deaden their 
sufferings, and their hunger. 


Although South America is so large, there are, roughly speaking, only 
about fifty million people living in it, but the population increases 
every year through immigrants of all nations pouring into the continent. 


Five hundred years ago, South America was the Indian’s land. In the 
heart of the continent dwelt the savages, but Peru was the home of 

the highly-civilized Inca race. To the north lived an Indian people 

called the Chibchas, who came next in culture; and south, in Chili and 
Argentina, were the Araucanian Indians, who were not so cultured as the 
Incas or Chibchas, but who, notwithstanding, were a powerful people. 


About five hundred years ago the Pope, in his arrogance, “gave” South 
America to the two Roman Catholic countries of Spain and Portugal. It 
was a dark day for that land when the Portuguese adventurers and their 
priests went to Brazil, and Pizarro and his Spanish followers to Peru, 

the home of the cruel Inquisition. 


From that day onward slavery, ill-treatment, and cruel deaths have 
been the lot of the Indians. La Casas, a Roman Catholic official, more 
humane than his brethren, was so concerned at the lot of the Indians in 
Brazil that he suggested that Africans should be brought to help the 
Indians in the gold mines, and they too suffered from the hands of the 
merciless Portuguese. Hence, to-day, we see in Brazil the negroes (of 
whom there are said to be some four millions), the Indians, and the 
Portuguese-speaking people of many nations, comprising about twenty 
millions. 


In Central and Southern Argentina the population is chiefly European. 
Buenos Aires, the capital, is largely Italian, though a very large 
number of British folk are living there. In Peru nearly three-fourths 

of the people are pure Indian, and Bolivia is mostly Indian as well. 


For five long centuries this has indeed been the Land of Darkness and 
of the “Christless Cross.” Two thousand years ago, nearly, Christ 

said to the Apostle Peter: “Feed My lambs.” What have the so-called 
followers of Peter done for the Lambs of South America? Let us see. 


CHAPTER I--ANCIENT ENGLAND AND THE ROMANS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
A Child's History of England, by Charles Dickens 


If you look at a Map of the World, you will see, in the left-hand upper 
corner of the Eastern Hemisphere, two Islands lying in the sea. They are 
England and Scotland, and Ireland. England and Scotland form the greater 
part of these Islands. Ireland is the next in size. The little 

neighbouring islands, which are so small upon the Map as to be mere dots, 
are chiefly little bits of Scotland,--broken off, | dare say, in the 

course of a great length of time, by the power of the restless water. 


In the old days, a long, long while ago, before Our Saviour was born on 
earth and lay asleep in a manger, these Islands were in the same place, 
and the stormy sea roared round them, just as it roars now. But the sea 
was not alive, then, with great ships and brave sailors, sailing to and 

from all parts of the world. It was very lonely. The Islands lay 

solitary, in the great expanse of water. The foaming waves dashed 
against their cliffs, and the bleak winds blew over their forests; but 

the winds and waves brought no adventurers to land upon the Islands, and 
the savage Islanders knew nothing of the rest of the world, and the rest 

of the world knew nothing of them. 


It is supposed that the Phoenicians, who were an ancient people, famous 
for carrying on trade, came in ships to these Islands, and found that 

they produced tin and lead; both very useful things, as you know, and 
both produced to this very hour upon the sea-coast. The most celebrated 
tin mines in Cornwall are, still, close to the sea. One of them, which | 
have seen, is so close to it that it is hollowed out underneath the 

ocean; and the miners say, that in stormy weather, when they are at work 
down in that deep place, they can hear the noise of the waves thundering 
above their heads. So, the Phoenicians, coasting about the Islands, 

would come, without much difficulty, to where the tin and lead were. 


The Phoenicians traded with the Islanders for these metals, and gave the 
Islanders some other useful things in exchange. The Islanders were, at 
first, poor savages, going almost naked, or only dressed in the rough 
skins of beasts, and staining their bodies, as other savages do, with 
coloured earths and the juices of plants. But the Phoenicians, sailing 
over to the opposite coasts of France and Belgium, and saying to the 
people there, 'We have been to those white cliffs across the water, which 
you can see in fine weather, and from that country, which is called 
BRITAIN, we bring this tin and lead,’ tempted some of the French and 
Belgians to come over also. These people settled themselves on the south 
coast of England, which is now called Kent; and, although they were a 
rough people too, they taught the savage Britons some useful arts, and 
improved that part of the Islands. It is probable that other people came 
over from Spain to Ireland, and settled there. 


Thus, by little and little, strangers became mixed with the Islanders, 
and the savage Britons grew into a wild, bold people; almost savage, 
still, especially in the interior of the country away from the sea where 
the foreign settlers seldom went; but hardy, brave, and strong. 


The whole country was covered with forests, and swamps. The greater part 
of it was very misty and cold. There were no roads, no bridges, no 
streets, no houses that you would think deserving of the name. A town 
was nothing but a collection of straw-covered huts, hidden in a thick 
wood, with a ditch all round, and a low wall, made of mud, or the trunks 
of trees placed one upon another. The people planted little or no corn, 
but lived upon the flesh of their flocks and cattle. They made no coins, 
but used metal rings for money. They were clever in basket-work, as 
savage people often are; and they could make a coarse kind of cloth, and 
some very bad earthenware. But in building fortresses they were much 
more clever. 


They made boats of basket-work, covered with the skins of animals, but 
seldom, if ever, ventured far from the shore. They made swords, of 
copper mixed with tin; but, these swords were of an awkward shape, and so 
soft that a heavy blow would bend one. They made light shields, short 
pointed daggers, and spears--which they jerked back after they had thrown 
them at an enemy, by a long strip of leather fastened to the stem. The 
butt-end was a rattle, to frighten an enemy's horse. The ancient 

Britons, being divided into as many as thirty or forty tribes, each 
commanded by its own little king, were constantly fighting with one 
another, as savage people usually do; and they always fought with these 
weapons. 


They were very fond of horses. The standard of Kent was the picture of a 
white horse. They could break them in and manage them wonderfully well. 
Indeed, the horses (of which they had an abundance, though they were 
rather small) were so well taught in those days, that they can scarcely 

be said to have improved since; though the men are so much wiser. They 
understood, and obeyed, every word of command; and would stand still by 
themselves, in all the din and noise of battle, while their masters went 

to fight on foot. The Britons could not have succeeded in their most 
remarkable art, without the aid of these sensible and trusty animals. The 
art | mean, is the construction and management of war-chariots or cars, 
for which they have ever been celebrated in history. Each of the best 

sort of these chariots, not quite breast high in front, and open at the 

back, contained one man to drive, and two or three others to fight--all 
standing up. The horses who drew them were so well trained, that they 
would tear, at full gallop, over the most stony ways, and even through 

the woods; dashing down their masters' enemies beneath their hoofs, and 
cutting them to pieces with the blades of swords, or scythes, which were 
fastened to the wheels, and stretched out beyond the car on each side, 
for that cruel purpose. In a moment, while at full speed, the horses 

would stop, at the driver's command. The men within would leap out, deal 
blows about them with their swords like hail, leap on the horses, on the 
pole, spring back into the chariots anyhow; and, as soon as they were 
safe, the horses tore away again. 


The Britons had a strange and terrible religion, called the Religion of 


the Druids. It seems to have been brought over, in very early times 
indeed, from the opposite country of France, anciently called Gaul, and 

to have mixed up the worship of the Serpent, and of the Sun and Moon, 
with the worship of some of the Heathen Gods and Goddesses. Most of its 
ceremonies were kept secret by the priests, the Druids, who pretended to 
be enchanters, and who carried magicians’ wands, and wore, each of them, 
about his neck, what he told the ignorant people was a Serpent's egg ina 
golden case. But it is certain that the Druidical ceremonies included 

the sacrifice of human victims, the torture of some suspected criminals, 
and, on particular occasions, even the burning alive, in immense wicker 
cages, of a number of men and animals together. The Druid Priests had 
some kind of veneration for the Oak, and for the mistletoe--the same 

plant that we hang up in houses at Christmas Time now--when its white 
berries grew upon the Oak. They met together in dark woods, which they 
called Sacred Groves; and there they instructed, in their mysterious 

arts, young men who came to them as pupils, and who sometimes stayed with 
them as long as twenty years. 


These Druids built great Temples and altars, open to the sky, fragments 
of some of which are yet remaining. Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, in 
Wiltshire, is the most extraordinary of these. Three curious stones, 

called Kits Coty House, on Bluebell Hill, near Maidstone, in Kent, form 
another. We know, from examination of the great blocks of which such 
buildings are made, that they could not have been raised without the aid 
of some ingenious machines, which are common now, but which the ancient 
Britons certainly did not use in making their own uncomfortable houses. | 
should not wonder if the Druids, and their pupils who stayed with them 
twenty years, knowing more than the rest of the Britons, kept the people 
out of sight while they made these buildings, and then pretended that 
they built them by magic. Perhaps they had a hand in the fortresses too; 
at all events, as they were very powerful, and very much believed in, and 
as they made and executed the laws, and paid no taxes, | don't wonder 
that they liked their trade. And, as they persuaded the people the more 
Druids there were, the better off the people would be, | don't wonder 

that there were a good many of them. But it is pleasant to think that 
there are no Druids, now_, who go on in that way, and pretend to carry 
Enchanters' Wands and Serpents' Eggs--and of course there is nothing of 
the kind, anywhere. 


Such was the improved condition of the ancient Britons, fifty-five years 
before the birth of Our Saviour, when the Romans, under their great 
General, Julius Caesar, were masters of all the rest of the known world. 
Julius Caesar had then just conquered Gaul; and hearing, in Gaul, a good 
deal about the opposite Island with the white cliffs, and about the 
bravery of the Britons who inhabited it--some of whom had been fetched 
over to help the Gauls in the war against him--he resolved, as he was so 
near, to come and conquer Britain next. 


So, Julius Caesar came sailing over to this Island of ours, with eighty 
vessels and twelve thousand men. And he came from the French coast 


between Calais and Boulogne, 'because thence was the shortest passage 
into Britain;' just for the same reason as our steam-boats now take the 
same track, every day. He expected to conquer Britain easily: but it was 
not such easy work as he supposed--for the bold Britons fought most 
bravely; and, what with not having his horse-soldiers with him (for they 
had been driven back by a storm), and what with having some of his 
vessels dashed to pieces by a high tide after they were drawn ashore, he 
ran great risk of being totally defeated. However, for once that the 

bold Britons beat him, he beat them twice; though not so soundly but that 
he was very glad to accept their proposals of peace, and go away. 


But, in the spring of the next year, he came back; this time, with eight 
hundred vessels and thirty thousand men. The British tribes chose, as 
their general-in-chief, a Briton, whom the Romans in their Latin language 
called CASSIVELLAUNUS, but whose British name is supposed to have been 
CASWALLON. A brave general he was, and well he and his soldiers fought 
the Roman army! So well, that whenever in that war the Roman soldiers 
saw a great cloud of dust, and heard the rattle of the rapid British 

chariots, they trembled in their hearts. Besides a number of smaller 
battles, there was a battle fought near Canterbury, in Kent; there was a 
battle fought near Chertsey, in Surrey; there was a battle fought near a 
marshy little town in a wood, the capital of that part of Britain which 
belonged to CASSIVELLAUNUS, and which was probably near what is now Saint 
Albans, in Hertfordshire. However, brave CASSIVELLAUNUS had the worst of 
it, on the whole; though he and his men always fought like lions. As the 
other British chiefs were jealous of him, and were always quarrelling 

with him, and with one another, he gave up, and proposed peace. Julius 
Caesar was very glad to grant peace easily, and to go away again with all 
his remaining ships and men. He had expected to find pearls in Britain, 
and he may have found a few for anything | know; but, at all events, he 
found delicious oysters, and | am sure he found tough Britons--of whom, | 
dare say, he made the same complaint as Napoleon Bonaparte the great 
French General did, eighteen hundred years afterwards, when he said they 
were such unreasonable fellows that they never knew when they were 
beaten. They never did_ know, | believe, and never will. 


Nearly a hundred years passed on, and all that time, there was peace in 
Britain. The Britons improved their towns and mode of life: became more 
civilised, travelled, and learnt a great deal from the Gauls and Romans. 

At last, the Roman Emperor, Claudius, sent AULUS PLAUTIUS, a skilful 
general, with a mighty force, to subdue the Island, and shortly 

afterwards arrived himself. They did little; and OSTORIUS SCAPULA, 
another general, came. Some of the British Chiefs of Tribes submitted. 
Others resolved to fight to the death. Of these brave men, the bravest 

was CARACTACUS, or CARADOC, who gave battle to the Romans, with his army, 
among the mountains of North Wales. ‘This day,' said he to his soldiers, 
‘decides the fate of Britain! Your liberty, or your eternal slavery, 

dates from this hour. Remember your brave ancestors, who drove the great 
Caesar himself across the sea!’ On hearing these words, his men, with a 
great shout, rushed upon the Romans. But the strong Roman swords and 


armour were too much for the weaker British weapons in close conflict. 
The Britons lost the day. The wife and daughter of the brave CARACTACUS 
were taken prisoners; his brothers delivered themselves up; he himself 
was betrayed into the hands of the Romans by his false and base 
stepmother: and they carried him, and all his family, in triumph to Rome. 


But a great man will be great in misfortune, great in prison, great in 

chains. His noble air, and dignified endurance of distress, so touched 

the Roman people who thronged the streets to see him, that he and his 
family were restored to freedom. No one knows whether his great heart 
broke, and he died in Rome, or whether he ever returned to his own dear 
country. English oaks have grown up from acorns, and withered away, when 
they were hundreds of years old--and other oaks have sprung up in their 
places, and died too, very aged--since the rest of the history of the 

brave CARACTACUS was forgotten. 


Still, the Britons _would not_ yield. They rose again and again, and 

died by thousands, sword in hand. They rose, on every possible occasion. 
SUETONIUS, another Roman general, came, and stormed the Island of 
Anglesey (then called MONA), which was supposed to be sacred, and he 
burnt the Druids in their own wicker cages, by their own fires. But, 

even while he was in Britain, with his victorious troops, the BRITONS 

rose. Because BOADICEA, a British queen, the widow of the King of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk people, resisted the plundering of her property by 

the Romans who were settled in England, she was scourged, by order of 
CATUS a Roman officer; and her two daughters were shamefully insulted in 
her presence, and her husband's relations were made slaves. To avenge 
this injury, the Britons rose, with all their might and rage. They drove 
CATUS into Gaul; they laid the Roman possessions waste; they forced the 
Romans out of London, then a poor little town, but a trading place; they 
hanged, burnt, crucified, and slew by the sword, seventy thousand Romans 
ina few days. SUETONIUS strengthened his army, and advanced to give 
them battle. They strengthened their army, and desperately attacked his, 
on the field where it was strongly posted. Before the first charge of 

the Britons was made, BOADICEA, in a war-chariot, with her fair hair 
streaming in the wind, and her injured daughters lying at her feet, drove 
among the troops, and cried to them for vengeance on their oppressors, 
the licentious Romans. The Britons fought to the last; but they were 
vanquished with great slaughter, and the unhappy queen took poison. 


Still, the spirit of the Britons was not broken. When SUETONIUS left the 
country, they fell upon his troops, and retook the Island of Anglesey. 
AGRICOLA came, fifteen or twenty years afterwards, and retook it once 
more, and devoted seven years to subduing the country, especially that 
part of it which is now called SCOTLAND; but, its people, the 
Caledonians, resisted him at every inch of ground. They fought the 
bloodiest battles with him; they killed their very wives and children, to 
prevent his making prisoners of them; they fell, fighting, in such great 
numbers that certain hills in Scotland are yet supposed to be vast heaps 
of stones piled up above their graves. HADRIAN came, thirty years 


afterwards, and still they resisted him. SEVERUS came, nearly a hundred 
years afterwards, and they worried his great army like dogs, and rejoiced 
to see them die, by thousands, in the bogs and swamps. CARACALLA, the 
son and successor of SEVERUS, did the most to conquer them, for a time; 
but not by force of arms. He knew how little that would do. He yielded 
up a quantity of land to the Caledonians, and gave the Britons the same 
privileges as the Romans possessed. There was peace, after this, for 
seventy years. 


Then new enemies arose. They were the Saxons, a fierce, sea-faring 
people from the countries to the North of the Rhine, the great river of 
Germany on the banks of which the best grapes grow to make the German 
wine. They began to come, in pirate ships, to the sea-coast of Gaul and 
Britain, and to plunder them. They were repulsed by CARAUSIUS, a native 
either of Belgium or of Britain, who was appointed by the Romans to the 
command, and under whom the Britons first began to fight upon the sea. 
But, after this time, they renewed their ravages. A few years more, and 
the Scots (which was then the name for the people of Ireland), and the 
Picts, a northern people, began to make frequent plundering incursions 
into the South of Britain. All these attacks were repeated, at 

intervals, during two hundred years, and through a long succession of 
Roman Emperors and chiefs; during all which length of time, the Britons 
rose against the Romans, over and over again. At last, in the days of 

the Roman HONORIUS, when the Roman power all over the world was fast 
declining, and when Rome wanted all her soldiers at home, the Romans 
abandoned all hope of conquering Britain, and went away. And still, at 
last, as at first, the Britons rose against them, in their old brave 

manner; for, a very little while before, they had turned away the Roman 
magistrates, and declared themselves an independent people. 


Five hundred years had passed, since Julius Caesar's first invasion of 

the Island, when the Romans departed from it for ever. In the course of 
that time, although they had been the cause of terrible fighting and 
bloodshed, they had done much to improve the condition of the Britons. 
They had made great military roads; they had built forts; they had taught 
them how to dress, and arm themselves, much better than they had ever 
known how to do before; they had refined the whole British way of living. 
AGRICOLA had built a great wall of earth, more than seventy miles long, 
extending from Newcastle to beyond Carlisle, for the purpose of keeping 
out the Picts and Scots; HADRIAN had strengthened it; SEVERUS, finding it 
much in want of repair, had built it afresh of stone. 


Above all, it was in the Roman time, and by means of Roman ships, that 
the Christian Religion was first brought into Britain, and its people 

first taught the great lesson that, to be good in the sight of GOD, they 
must love their neighbours as themselves, and do unto others as they 
would be done by. The Druids declared that it was very wicked to believe 
in any such thing, and cursed all the people who did believe it, very 
heartily. But, when the people found that they were none the better for 
the blessings of the Druids, and none the worse for the curses of the 


Druids, but, that the sun shone and the rain fell without consulting the 
Druids at all, they just began to think that the Druids were mere men, 
and that it signified very little whether they cursed or blessed. After 
which, the pupils of the Druids fell off greatly in numbers, and the 
Druids took to other trades. 


Thus | have come to the end of the Roman time in England. It is but 

little that is known of those five hundred years; but some remains of 
them are still found. Often, when labourers are digging up the ground, 

to make foundations for houses or churches, they light on rusty money 
that once belonged to the Romans. Fragments of plates from which they 
ate, of goblets from which they drank, and of pavement on which they 
trod, are discovered among the earth that is broken by the plough, or the 
dust that is crumbled by the gardener's spade. Wells that the Romans 
sunk, still yield water; roads that the Romans made, form part of our 
highways. In some old battle-fields, British spear-heads and Roman 
armour have been found, mingled together in decay, as they fell in the 
thick pressure of the fight. Traces of Roman camps overgrown with grass, 
and of mounds that are the burial-places of heaps of Britons, are to be 
seen in almost all parts of the country. Across the bleak moors of 
Northumberland, the wall of SEVERUS, overrun with moss and weeds, still 
stretches, a strong ruin; and the shepherds and their dogs lie sleeping 

on it in the summer weather. On Salisbury Plain, Stonehenge yet stands: 
a monument of the earlier time when the Roman name was unknown in 
Britain, and when the Druids, with their best magic wands, could not have 
written it in the sands of the wild sea-shore. 
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DAISIES 
What You Can Do with Them 


WILD flowers, like children, are up early. They_ don't want to lie 

abed after their long winter's sleep; they want to be awake and see 
what is going on in the world. While you think it is still winter there 

is a stirring going on under the blankets of brown earth, and sometimes 
before the snow is off the ground you may find the little things 

working up through the stiff soil and opening their eyes to the gentle 
spring sunshine. 


It is remarkable the way the soft, tender sprouts force their way 
through hard ground that we would have to take a knife or trowel to dig 


into. But they do it. Not all at once with a great, blustering rush, 

but gently, steadily, and quietly they push and keep on pushing until 
their heads are above ground; then they begin to grow in good earnest, 
and pretty soon they laugh right out into blossom. 


The pleasure these earliest wild flowers give us is in going out to 

look for them and in gathering handfuls to carry home and put into 

little glass bowls to be "Oh'd" over and wondered at, to be admired and 
loved because they are lovely, and because they bring some of the sweet 
outdoors of spring into the furnace-heated house. 


They are too delicate and fragile, these anemones, hepaticas, and 
bloodroots, to be handled and played with, but later come the stronger, 
sturdier flowers and with many of these you can do all sorts of 
entertaining things. You don't have to look very far for them either. 
They are in the fields, by the roadsides, and even along the edges of 
the streets of a village or small town. You won't find them in the city. 


To begin with, there are the daisies. How white the fields are with 
them! If they are fine, large daisies on tall, strong stems they will 
reach up to your waist--that is, if you are a little girl. If you are 

bigger they will come well above your knees. There are a number of 
things that you can do with them. First, you can make a really beautiful 


Daisy Crown 

for a May queen, or to wear yourself just for the fun of it. 
[Illustration: Fig.1 - Begin the wreath in this way. ] 

[Illustration: Fig.2 - Turn the stem of B under the stem of A.] 

Gather a whole lot of daisies with rather long stems. They will stay 
fresh longer if you put them into a pail of cool water and let them 
drink a little before using them; and if they have wilted while you 
carried them, the water will bring them up again as fresh as--why, as 
fresh as a daisy to be sure. This is the way to make the crown. It is a 
new way and a good way. 

[Illustration: Fig.3 - Bring B around and in front of it's own upright. ] 
Take one daisy in your left hand and hold it, not upright but in what 
is called a horizontal position like the one marked A in Fig. 1, then 
with your right hand hold another daisy upright and place its stem in 
front of and across the stem of the first, as you See it in Fig. 1. 
[Illustration: Fig.4 - Let the stem of B rest on the stem of A.] 


This second daisy we will call B. Now turn the stem of B under the 


stem of A and up at the back as it is in Fig. 2. Bring this same stem, 
B, around and in front of its own upright part like Fig. 3. Turn it 

all the way around the upright part and let the stem of B rest on top 
of the stem of A. Fig. 4 shows this, but in the drawing the stems 

are separated a little so that you may see each one plainly. It is 
something like weaving, you see. And it is weaving of a sort. 


[Illustration: Fig.5 - Weave another daisy, C, on the first two stems. ] 


Across the stems of the daisies A and B, two stems this time, place the 

stem of another daisy that we will call C, and weave it on the first 

two stems exactly as you wove B onto A (Fig. 5). The stem of the fourth 

daisy will have to cross three stems, A, B, and C. The fifth daisy-stem 

will cross four stems, but after that the end of the daisy-stem A will 

probably have been passed and you will be weaving on the others. It 
depends upon the length of the stems how many are woven over; sometimes 
there may be five. It is not well to have more than that number. You 

can cut a stem off when it seems to be going too far around the crown. 


[Illustration: Fig.6 - A new way to make a Daisy Wreath. ] 


Place the daisies close enough together to have their petals touch, 

or even crowd a trifle, because when the crown is curved and the ends 
brought together the flowers will separate and leave wider spaces. When 
you have woven enough daisies to make your crown the proper size to fit 
your head, cut the last stems off about two inches from the last flower 
and, with a strong blade of grass or piece of string, tie them to the 

stem of the daisy A, just back of the flower. Fig. 6 shows what the 

daisy crown looks like when finished. 
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American Robin 
Bluebird 
Wood Thrush 


Wilson's Thrush 


THE AMERICAN ROBIN 


Called also: Red-breasted Thrush; Migratory Thrush; Robin Redbreast 


It is only when he is a baby that you could guess our robin is really 

a thrush, for then the dark speckles on his plump little 
yellowish-white breast are prominent thrush-like markings, which 
gradually fade, however, as he grows old enough to put on a brick-red 
vest like his father's. 


The European Cock Robin--a bird as familiar to you as our own, no 

doubt, because it was he who was killed by the Sparrow with the bow 

and arrow, you well remember, and it was he who covered the poor Babes 
in the Wood with leaves--is much smaller than our robin, even smaller 
than a sparrow, and he is not a thrush at all. But this hero of the 

story books has a red breast, and the English colonists, who settled 

this country, named our big, cheerful, lusty bird neighbour a robin, 

simply because his red breast reminded them of the wee little bird at 
home that they had loved when they were children. 


When our American robin comes out of the {6} turquoise blue egg that 
his devoted mother has warmed into life, he usually finds three or 
four baby brothers and sisters huddled within the grassy cradle. In 
April, both parents worked hard to prepare this home for them. Having 
brought coarse grasses, roots, and a few leaves or weed stalks for the 
foundation, and pellets of mud in their bills for the inner walls 

(which they cleverly managed to smooth into a bowl shape without a 
mason's trowel), and fine grasses for the lining of the nest, they 
saddled it on to the limb of an old apple tree. Robins prefer 
low-branching orchard or shade trees near our homes to the tall, 
straight shafts of the forest. Some have the courage to build among 
the vines or under the shelter of our piazzas. | know a pair of robins 
that reared a brood in a little clipped bay tree in a tub next to a 

front door, where people passed in and out continually. Doubtless very 
many birds would be glad of the shelter of our comfortable homes for 
theirs if they could only trust us. Is it not a shame that they 

cannot? Robins, especially, need a roof over their heads. When they 
foolishly saddle their nest on to an exposed limb of a tree, the first 
heavy rain is likely to soften the mud walls, and wash apart the 

heavy, bulky structure, when 


"Down tumble babies and cradle and all." 


It is wiser of them to fit the nest into the supporting crotch of a 

tree, aS many do, and wisest to choose the top of a piazza pillar, 
where boys and girls and cats cannot climb to molest them, nor storms 
dissolve their mud-walled nursery. There are far too many tragedies of 
the nests after every heavy spring rain. 


Suppose your appetite were so large that you were compelled to eat 
more than your weight of food every day, and suppose you had three or 


four brothers and sisters, just your own size, and just as ravenously 
hungry. These are the conditions in every normal robin family, so you 
can easily imagine how hard the father and mother birds must work to 
keep their fledglings' crops filled. No wonder robins like to live 

near our homes where the enriched land contains many fat grubs, and 
the smooth lawns, that they run across so lightly, make hunting for 
earth worms comparatively easy. It is estimated that about fourteen 
feet of worms (if placed end to end) are drawn out of the ground daily 
by a pair of robins with a nestful of babies to feed. When one of the 
parents alights near its home, every child must have seen the little 
heads, with wide-stretched, yellow bills, pop up suddenly like 
Jacks-in-the-box. How rudely the greedy babies push and jostle one 
another to get the most dinner, and how noisily they clamour for it! 
Earth worms are the staff of {8} life to them just as bread is to 
children, but robins destroy vast quantities of other worms and 

insects more injurious to the farmers’ crops, so that the strawberries 
and cherries they take in June should not be grudged them. 


A man of science, who devoted many hours of study to learn the great 
variety of sounds made by common barnyard chickens in expressing their 
entire range of feeling, from the egg shell to the axe, could 

entertain an audience delightfully for an evening by imitating them. 
Similar study applied to robins would reveal as surprisingly rich 
results, but probably less funny. No bird that we have has so varied a 
repertoire as Robin Goodfellow, and | do not believe that any boy or 
girl alive could recognise him by every one of his calls and songs. 

His softly warbled salute to the sunrise differs from his lovely 
even-song just as widely as the rapturous melody of his courting days 
differs from the more subdued, tranquil love song to his brooding 
mate. Indignation, suspicion, fright, interrogation, peace of mind, 
hate, caution to take flight--these and a host of other thoughts, are 
expressed through his flexible voice. 


[Illustration] 
"It is only when he is a baby that you could guess our robin is really 
a thrush." 


[Illustration] 
Young bluebirds taking their first walk. 


Toward the end of June, you may see robins flying in flocks after 
sun-down. Old males and young birds of the first brood scatter 
themselves over the country by day to pick up the best living they 
can, but at night they collect in large numbers at some favourite 
roosting place. Oftentimes the weary mother birds are now raising 
second broods. We like to believe that the fathers return from the 
roosts at sun-up to help supply those insatiable babies with worms 
throughout the long day. 


After family cares are over for the year, robins moult, and then they 
hide, mope, and keep silent for awhile. But in September, in a suit of 
new feathers, they are feeling vigorous and cheerful again; and, 
gathering in friendly flocks, they roam about the woodland borders to 
feed on the dogwood, choke cherries, juniper berries, and other small 
fruits. You see they change their diet with the season. By dropping 
the undigested berry seeds far and wide, they plant great numbers of 
trees and shrubs as they travel. Birds help to make the earth 
beautiful. With them every day is Arbour Day. 


It is a very dreary time when the last robin leaves us, and an 
exceptionally cold winter when a few stragglers from the south-bound 
flocks do not remain in some sheltered, sunny, woodland hollow. 


THE BLUEBIRD 


Is there any sign of spring quite so welcome as the glint of the first 
bluebird unless it is his {10} softly whistled song? Before the farmer 
begins to plough the wet earth, often while the snow is still on the 
ground, this hardy little minstrel is making himself very much at home 
in our orchards and gardens while waiting for a mate to arrive from 
the South. 


Now is the time to have ready on top of the grape arbour, or under the 
eaves of the barn, or nailed up in the apple tree, or set up on poles, 
the little one-roomed houses that bluebirds are only too happy to 
occupy. More enjoyable neighbours it would be hard to find. Sparrows 
will fight for the boxes, it is true, but if there are plenty to let, 

and the sparrows are persistently driven off, the bluebirds, which are 

a little larger though far less bold, quickly take possession. Birds 

that come earliest in the season and feed on insects, before they have 
time to multiply, are of far greater value in the field, orchard, and 
garden than birds that delay their return until warm weather has 
brought forth countless swarms of insects far beyond the control of 
either bird or man. Many birds would be of even greater service than 
they are if they received just a little encouragement to make their 
homes nearer ours. They could save many more millions of dollars’ 
worth of crops for the farmers than they do if they were properly 
protected while rearing their ever-hungry families. As two or even 
three broods {11} of bluebirds may be raised in a box each spring, and 
as insects are their most approved baby food, you see how much it is 
to our interest to set up nurseries for them near our homes. 


But when people are not thoughtful enough to provide them before the 
first of March, the bluebirds hunt for a cavity in a fence rail, ora 

hole in some old tree, preferably in the orchard, shortly after their 
arrival, and proceed to line it with grass. From three to six pale 

blue eggs are laid. At first the babies are blind, helpless, and 


almost naked. Then they grow a suit of dark feathers with speckled, 
thrush-like vests similar to their cousin's, the baby robin's; and it 

is not until they are able to fly that the lovely deep blue shade 
gradually appears on their grayish upper parts. Then their throat, 
breast, and sides turn rusty red. While creatures are helpless, a prey 
for any enemy to pounce upon, Nature does not dress them 
conspicuously, you may be sure. Adult birds, that are able to look out 
for themselves, may be very gaily dressed, but their children must 
wear sombre clothes until they grow strong and wise. 


Young bluebirds are far less wild and noisy than robins, but their 
very sharp little claws discourage handling. These pointed hooks on 
the ends of their toes help them to climb out of the tree hollow, that 
is their natural home, into the big world that their presence makes so 
cheerful. 


As you might expect of creatures so heavenly in colour, the 
disposition of bluebirds is particularly angelic. Gentleness and 
amiability are expressed in their soft, musical voice. _Tru-al-ly, 
tru-al-ly_, they sweetly assert when we can scarcely believe that 
spring is here; and _tur-wee, tur-wee_ they softly call in autumn when 
they go roaming through the country side in flocks of azure, or whirl 
through Southern woods to feed on the waxy berries of the mistletoe. 


THE WOOD THRUSH 
_Called also: Song Thrush; Wood Robin; Bell Bird_ 


Much more shy and reserved than the social, democratic robin is his 
cousin the wood thrush, whom, perhaps, you more frequently hear than 
see. Not that he is a recluse, like the hermit thrush, who hides his 

nest and lifts up his heavenly voice in deep, cool, forest solitudes; 

nor is he even so shy as Wilson's thrush, who prefers to live in low, 

wet, densely overgrown Northern woods. The wood thrush, as his name 
implies, certainly likes the woodland, but very often he chooses to 

stay close to our country and suburban homes or within city parks with 
a more than half-hearted determination to be friendly. 


[Illustration] 

BABY WOOD THRUSHES 

Notice the family resemblance between them and the baby robins and 
bluebirds. 


[Illustration] 
A wood thrush startled by the click of the camera. 


He is about two inches shorter than the robin. Above, his feathers are 

a rich cinnamon brown, brightest on his head and shoulders and shading 
into olive brown on his tail. His white throat and breast and sides 

are heavily marked with heart-shaped marks of very dark brown. He has 
a white eye ring. 


_"Here am I"_ come his three clear, bell-like notes of 

self-introduction. The quality of his music is delicious, rich, 
penetrative, pure and vibrating like notes struck upon a harp. If you 
don't already know this most neighbourly of the thrushes--as he is 
also the largest and brightest and most heavily spotted of them all-- 
you will presently become acquainted with one of the finest songsters 
in America. Wait until evening when he sings at his best. 
_Nolee-a-e-o-lee-nolee-aeolee-lee!_ peals his song from the trees. 
Love alone inspires his finest strains; but even in July, when bird 
music is quite inferior to that of May and June, he is still in good 
voice. A song so exquisite proves that the thrush comes near to being 
a bird angel, very high in the scale of development, and far, far 
beyond such low creatures as ducks and chickens. 


_Pit-pit-pit_ you may hear sharply, excitedly jerked out of some 

bird's throat, and you wonder if a note so disagreeable can really 
come from the wonderful songster on the branch above your head. By 
sharply striking two small stones {14} together you can closely 
imitate this alarm call. Whom can he be scolding so severely? It is 
yourself, of course, for without knowing it you have come nearer to 
his low nest in the beech tree than he thinks quite safe. While 

sitting, the mother bird is, however, quite tame. A photographer | 
know placed his camera within four feet of a nest, changed the plates, 
and clicked the shutter three times for as many pictures without 
disturbing the gentle sitter who merely winked her eye at each chick. 


Wood thrushes seem to delight in weaving bits of paper or rags into 
their deep cradles which otherwise resemble the robins.' A nest in the 
shrubbery near a bird-lover's home in New Jersey had many bits of 
newspaper attached to its outer walls, but the most conspicuous strip 
in front advertised in large letters "A House to be Let or Sold." The 
original builders happily took the next lease, and another lot of 
nervous, fidgety baby tenants came out of four light greenish-blue 
eggs; but, as usual, they moved away to the woods, after ten days, to 
join the choir invisible. 


WILSON'S THRUSH 


The veery, as the Wilson's thrush is called in New England, is far 

more common there than {15} the wood thrush, whose range is more 
southerly. During its spring and fall migrations only is it at all 

common about the elms and maples that men have planted. Take a good 
look at its tawny coat and lightly spotted cream buff breast before it 


goes away to hide. Like Kipling's "cat that walked by himself,” the 
veery prefers the "wild, wet woods," and there its ringing, weird, 
whistling monotone, that is so melodious without being a melody, seems 
to come from you can't guess where. The singer keeps hidden in the 
dense, dark undergrowth. It is as if two voices, an alto and a 
soprano, were singing at the same time: Whee-you, whee-you_:--the 
familiar notes might come from a scythe being sharpened ona 
whetstone, were the sound less musical than it is. The bird is too 
wise to Sing very near its well-hidden nest, which is placed either 
directly on the damp ground or not far above it, and usually near 
water. Throughout its life the veery seems to show a distrust of us 
that, try as we may, few have ever overcome. 


If you have thought that the thrush-like, cinnamon brown, 
speckle-breasted bird, with a long twitching tail like a catbird's, 

and a song as fine as a catbird's best, would be mentioned among the 
robin's relations, you must guess again, for he is the brown thrasher, 
not a thrush at all. You will find him in the Group of Lively Singers. 


Boston Social Worker 

The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

Daughter of the sky, The story of Amelia Earhart 
by Paul L. Briand 


A low-slung yellow Kissel roadster with top down, a grinning 
tousle-haired girl at the wheel, rounded the corner, sped down Tyler 
Street in Boston, and screeched to a stop in front of Denison House. 
Before the girl could get a leg out of the car, a swarm of children 
from the settlement house gathered about their favorite teacher. 
Jumbled greetings accosted her on all sides. 


“Miss Earhart,” said one of the older Italian boys, “you been flyin’?” 
His black eyes sparkled. “Gee, | wish | could fly.” 


Amelia Earhart smiled at the boy and pulled his cap down over his eyes. 
“Your mother would send you back to Italy if you did.” 


The others laughed and followed the tall and slender English teacher 
into the front door, a polyglot wake of Armenian, Syrian, Greek, 
Chinese, Jewish, and Italian childhood. She herded them down the hall 
and corralled them into one of the classrooms. 


Finally settled down in the classroom, the children listened to 
simplified explanations of English grammar. They screwed their faces in 
disbelief and squinted their eyes in helpless confusion. 


The Italian boy of the cap looked at his little brother to see if he 


understood; he didn’t. The older boy raised his hand. Miss Earhart 
recognized him. “Me and Gino,” he said, fingering his tight black curly 
hair, “we don'’t....” 

“Gino and I,” Amelia corrected him. 

“Gino and _you_?” 


Amelia pushed back her hair with a quick sweep of the hand. “No, no. 
You and your brother. You should say....” 


In the middle of that afternoon in April, 1928, AE was called to the 
telephone. 


“I’m too busy to answer just now,” she said. “Tell whoever it is to 
call back later.” 


“But he says it’s important.” 
Unwillingly Amelia went to the telephone and picked up the receiver. 


“Hello,” the voice said at the other end. “My name is Railey, Captain 
Hilton Railey.” 


“Yes, Captain Railey?” She could not place the name. 


“| wonder if | could speak to you on a very important matter?” His 
voice was low and strong. 


“What could that be?” Amelia answered matter-of-factly. 

“You are interested in flying, are you not?” 

“Yes, sir!” Her interest quickened. 

“Would you like to do something for the cause of aviation?” 
“That sounds like a big order.” 

“Well, would you?” There was a challenge in Railey’s inflection. 


Amelia twisted the long string of beads that hung from her neck. “Yes!” 
she said. 


“It might be hazardous.” 
Captain Railey refused to tell over the telephone the exact nature of 


the risk involved, and asked Miss Earhart to call at his office at 80 
Federal Street in downtown Boston. 


Amelia asked him for references; she wanted to make sure that this 

was not somebody’s hoax. Railey gave First Army Headquarters and the 
name of Commander Byrd. She was satisfied for the moment. As an added 
precaution, Amelia asked Marion Perkins, the head worker at Denison 
House, to accompany her to Railey’s office as chaperone and adviser. 


Late that afternoon, nearly bursting with curiosity, AE drove her 
“yellow peril” faster than usual. She was annoyed at having to trail 
even one car through the narrow streets of the city. Miss Perkins, 
rigid stolidity beside her, cautioned against speeding with matronly 
authority. 


The Kissel parked, Amelia tucked her hair under the rarely worn cloche 
hat and hurried to Railey’s office, but only at the pace which Marion 
Perkins’ decorum allowed. 


Upon meeting Captain Railey, the two women discovered that he was a 
civilian who had been a captain in the Army during the war. He was now 
the president of a public-relations firm with offices in Boston, New 

York, and Philadelphia. He numbered among his clients such aviation 
notables as Richard Byrd, Clarence Chamberlin, Sir Hubert Wilkins, 
Lincoln Ellsworth, and Ruth Nichols. 


A dark-haired, handsome man, Hilton Railey seated the two women off 
to the side of his desk. He was pleased with the appearance of the 
humble social worker, who, he had learned, had a private pilot’s 
license, and had logged more than five hundred solo hours. What he 
liked above all was her striking resemblance to the greatest of 
American heroes--Charles Lindbergh. Here before him, if his eyes were 
not deceiving him, was a “Lady Lindy.” Like Lindbergh, she was shy and 
modest. She didn’t know it, but she had been discovered. 


“Miss Earhart,” Railey asked, “have you ever heard of Mrs. Frederick 
Guest?” 


“No, I’m afraid not,” Amelia answered. She sat on the edge of the 
chair, her back straight, her legs pressed firmly together. 


“A short time ago, Mrs. Guest bought a trimotored Fokker from Commander 
Byrd. She wanted to be the first woman to fly the Atlantic.” Railey 

looked for initial stirring from the girl. “However, although she is 
courageous, she is also a mother, and her children have talked her out 

of it.” 


Marion Perkins, suspicious as a protective aunt, unbending as a ramrod, 
eyed Railey coldly. 


Guessing the direction of the interview, Amelia warmed to the thought 
crossing her mind. She eased back in the chair. “That’s too bad for 
her,” she said. 


Hilton Railey gave the young woman a hard look; then he stole a glance 
at her long, straight legs. AE blushed. “Miss Earhart,” he continued, 
“Mrs. Guest still wants a woman to be a passenger on that flight. Would 
you like to be the first woman to fly across the Atlantic?” 


Amelia flushed in excitement. Despite the hazard involved, she 

reasoned, this was a rare opportunity. There were no more than a dozen 
women in the country with flying licenses, and that seemed to be one of 
the requirements. Perhaps her chances were good. She made up her mind. 


“Yes, sir,” she said finally, “I certainly would.” 


Captain Railey rose to shake her hand. He was delighted that he had 
found such a charming candidate. “You will have to go to New York with 
me,” he told her, “to meet the backers of the flight. Other women 

fliers are being considered, too.” He paused, then added, “By the way, 
Miss Earhart, has anyone ever told you that you look like Lindbergh?” 


In New York, plans for the flight were being completed. George Palmer 
Putnam had been commissioned by Mrs. Guest to find a woman flier to 
take her place. He had called everyone he knew who could possibly find 
a likely candidate. 


It had been the intention of the Honorable Mrs. Frederick Guest of 
London, formerly Amy Phipps of Pittsburgh, to do for English-American 
relations what Charles Lindbergh had done for French-American relations. 


Among the several women who had already been considered for the flight 
was Ruth Nichols of Rye, New York, who became a famous woman flier. In 
her career she paced AE all the way. 


Waiting in New York to interview AE was an all-male jury. It was 
composed of George Palmer Putnam, the publisher; David T. Layman, Jr., 
Mrs. Guest’s attorney; and a brother of Mrs. Guest, John S. Phipps. 


Amelia had never seen such a stern-looking group. After Captain Railey 
introduced her to each of them in turn, they began to question her. 
Was she willing to fly the Atlantic? Would she release them from 
responsibility in the event of disaster? What was her education? How 
strong was she? How willing? What flying experience did she have? 
What would she do after the flight? Was she prepared not to be paid, 
although the two men in the flight would be? 


The demure Boston social worker survived the examination. Recalling the 
experience, Amelia said later: “I found myself in a curious situation. 

If they did not like me at all or found me wanting in too many 

respects, | would be deprived of the trip. If they liked me too well, 

they might be loath to drown me. It was, therefore, necessary for me 

to maintain an attitude of impenetrable mediocrity. Apparently | did, 


because | was chosen.” 


Impenetrable mediocrity to the contrary, the committee discovered in 
the girl much of what they were looking for. She was tall and slender 
and boyish-looking. She was humble and soft-spoken. The men could not 
help but agree with Railey: she did indeed look and act like Charles 
Lindbergh. 


Amelia was thrilled because she had been selected for the flight. With 
unbounded enthusiasm she followed the preparations. It had been decided 
to make the take-off from Boston Harbor, for if news of the project 

should leak out to the press, then everyone could say that Boston’s own 
Commander Byrd was preparing another Arctic expedition and that the 
plane was his. 


By the time AE returned to Denison House much had already been done. 
Acting for Mrs. Guest, Commander Byrd had picked the pilot. He 

was Wilmer L. “Bill” Stultz, who in turn could make his choice of 
mechanics. Stultz decided on Lou “Slim” Gordon, who was working in 
Monroe, Louisiana. 


In the event of an emergency, Byrd had also chosen an alternate pilot, 
Lou Gower. Stultz, however, an exceptional pilot, never had to be 
replaced, although there were times when he might have been. 


The plane, named the Friendship _ by Mrs. Guest, was brought to a 
hangar in East Boston to undergo alterations. Because of the risks 
involved in a long over-water flight and the ever-present possibility 

of having to make a forced landing, it was decided to replace the 
wheels of the Fokker with pontoons. For added range, two large gas 
tanks, which could hold 900 extra gallons of gasoline, were fitted 

to the forward bulkheads in the cabin of the plane. As an extra 
precaution, new flight instruments and radio equipment were installed. 
The work done, Stultz and Gordon took the plane up for many test 
flights before they pronounced it ready. 


The press never discovered what was afoot. According to the agreement, 
everyone connected with the flight kept quiet about it. Amelia did 

not tell even her family, who were living in nearby Medford. She did, 
however, tell Samuel Chapman, a good friend, who was in turn supposed 
to tell her family after the take-off. 


Little is known about Samuel Chapman. He was a lawyer who worked in the 
Boston office of the Edison Company. According to some reports, Amelia 
met him in Los Angeles when she was first learning to fly. Some claimed 
that Amelia was engaged to him. 


If there was an engagement, something happened before, during, or after 
the Friendship_ flight to break it. After the flight, wnenever Amelia 
was asked about Chapman, she was vague and elusive. She would say that 


she didn’t know where he was, that she hadn’t seen him, that she didn’t 
plan to see him. She managed to be as secretive about Samuel Chapman as 
she had been about the Friendship_ preparations. 


By the middle of May, 1928, the plane was declared ready by Stultz and 
Gordon. Weather information was gathered, coordinated, and plotted. 
Reports came in from ships at sea to the Weather Bureau; British 
reports were digested and cabled to New York. Dr. James H. Kimball, the 
great friend of fliers, collected, studied, and advised from his New 

York office of the United States Weather Bureau. Weather became the 
great obstacle. 


Three weeks of waiting for the right weather drew nerves taut. Because 

she was so well known about the local airports, Amelia avoided East 

Boston and the hangar. She and George Palmer Putnam (known to everyone 
as GP) often visited with the Byrds on Brimmer Street, looking over the 

vast preparations for the commander’s forthcoming expedition to the 
Antarctic. 


On good days Amelia and either Hilton Railey or GP would take long 
drives into the country in the yellow Kissel. Each night they would eat 
at a different restaurant specializing in foreign dishes, and after 
dinner they would attend one of Boston’s legitimate theaters. 


Bill Stultz and Slim Gordon stayed at the Copley-Plaza where they 
shared a room. Stultz, the man of action, the rare combination of great 
pilot, navigator, instrument flier, and radio operator, grew more 
restless with the passing days. Asomber melancholy began to creep 
into his waiting hours. He turned to brandy to relieve his boredom and 
anxiety. His daily intoxication became an acute concern to Amelia, 
Putnam, and Railey. Gordon, himself sick with ptomaine poisoning, 
nevertheless knew and insisted that everything would change for the 
better for both of them if they ever could get out of Boston and into 
the air. 


Spirits dampened during the long, gray days. When the weather was 
favorable in Boston, the mid-Atlantic was forbidding; when the 
mid-Atlantic was favorable, Boston was shrouded in fog; when the 
Atlantic and Boston favorably agreed, the harbor offered only a 
peaceful calm that made it impossible for the heavy plane to take off. 


Amelia wrote what she called “Popping off Letters.” One for her father 
in Los Angeles, and one for her mother in Medford; the one was gay and 
stoically resigned, the other was serious and somewhat grim. The letter 
to her father read: 

May 20, 1928 


Dearest Dad: 


Hooray for the last grand adventure! | wish | had won, but it was 
worth while anyway. You know that. | have no faith we'll meet 
anywhere again, but | wish we might. 


Anyway, good-by and good luck to you. 
Affectionately, your doter, 
Mill. 


To her mother she wrote: “Even though | have lost, the adventure was 
worth while. Our family tends to be too secure. My life has really been 
very happy, and | didn’t mind contemplating its end in the midst of it.” 


Toward the end of May everything seemed ready. But two attempted 
take-offs were unsuccessful. Too little wind and too much fog mutinied 
against human will and seabound craft. 


At three thirty in the morning of still another day the group left the 
Copley-Plaza and entered the gray of still another dawn. Once more 
sandwiches had been made, thermos bottles filled with coffee and cocoa, 
gear readied and packed. Again they climbed into waiting cars and drove 
through the wet deserted streets to T Wharf and clambered aboard the 
tugboat Sadie Ross _. They chugged once more out to the Jeffrey Yacht 
Club in East Boston, and out to the anchored plane. The _Friendship_ 
seemed a desultory bird, its golden wings and red body bubbled over 
with morning dew. It was Sunday, the third of June. 


The fog was not too thick. The wind was reasonably right, blowing in 
from the southeast and churning up waves that pounded the pontoons and 
splashed over the outboard motors. 


There were no good-bys; there had been too many before. Slim Gordon 
took the tarpaulin covers off the three motors. Bill checked the radio 
and the cockpit instruments. Slim, jumping from pontoon to pontoon, 
cranked the motors, and then climbed into the copilot’s seat. 


The plane started to taxi out of the harbor. Amelia stood between 

the two large tanks in the cabin and glued her eyes on the air-speed 
indicator. Lou Gower crouched in the aft end of the plane, hoping the 
added weight of his body would help bring up the nose of the plane for 
take-off. The attempt failed. 


A five-gallon can of gasoline was cast overboard, but that did not 

help. The plane was still too heavy. Lou Gower had hoped to go as far 
as Newfoundland, but realizing the inevitable, he gathered his gear and 
signaled for a boat from the tug. He wished the crew good luck and left 
the plane. 


The _Friendship_ taxied again down the harbor, propellers whirring in 


the spray, pontoons cutting the whitecaps. The tug trailed the plane in 
the churning wake of foam. 


Inside the Fokker Amelia watched the air-speed needle while they tried 
for the take-off. The hand on the instrument moved slowly--to thirty, 
to forty, then beyond the necessary fifty to fifty-five, and finally to 
sixty. The three motors roared and snarled and strained. The pontoons 
rose on the steps, then quickly lifted from the sea. At last they were 
off. 


Amelia glanced at her watch; it was 6:30 A.M. She looked out the window 
in the side door. Boston and the tugs and fishing boats began to 
disappear in the fog as the plane climbed to cruising altitude. The sun 
broke over the rim of the harbor. They were on their way straight up 

the New England coast, bound for Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


As official recorder for the flight, AE pulled out her stenographer’s 
pad that served as a logbook. She sat on a water can and wrote: 


96 miles out (1 hour). 7:30. 2,500 ft. Bill shows me on the map 
that we are near Cash’s Ledge. We cannot see anything (if there is 
anything to see), as the haze makes visibility poor. The sun Is 
blinding in the cockpit and will be, for a couple of hours. Bill is 
crouching in the hatchway taking sights. 


One hour and fifteen minutes later they sighted Nova Scotia and Fear 
Island. The plane dropped to 2,000 feet for a closer look. The haze had 
lessened. White gulls flew over the clustered houses on the green land 
and headed out over the waves rocking a lone dory on the shore. A rocky 
ledge ruffled the edge of the island. Pubnico Harbor was directly 

below. The _Friendship_, motors humming sweetly, had averaged 114 mph 
since it left Boston. 


Amelia changed her seat to a gas can and looked down through the 
hatchway. A green dappled shore came into view. The plane raced 
fast-scudding clouds and churned through the reappearing haze. Bored 
with nothing more to see, AE now lay on the floor of the fuselage and 
pulled up the fur collar of her oversized leather flying suit. She felt 
snug and warm. Beside her along the bulkhead the gas cans squeaked 
against the heavy tie ropes. “Having a squeaking good time,” Amelia 
said to herself, and remembered those other squeaking good times she 
once had in Atchison, Kansas. 


Chapter I. A Slave Among Slaves 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

Up From Slavery: An Autobiography, by 
Booker T. Washington 


| was born a Slave on a plantation in Franklin County, Virginia. | am 

not quite sure of the exact place or exact date of my birth, but at 

any rate | suspect | must have been born somewhere and at some time. 
As nearly as | have been able to learn, | was born near a cross-roads 
post-office called Hale's Ford, and the year was 1858 or 1859. | do not 
know the month or the day. The earliest impressions | can now recall are 
of the plantation and the slave quarters--the latter being the part of 

the plantation where the slaves had their cabins. 


My life had its beginning in the midst of the most miserable, desolate, 
and discouraging surroundings. This was so, however, not because my 
owners were especially cruel, for they were not, as compared with many 
others. | was born in a typical log cabin, about fourteen by sixteen 

feet square. In this cabin | lived with my mother and a brother and 
sister till after the Civil War, when we were all declared free. 


Of my ancestry | know almost nothing. In the slave quarters, and even 
later, | heard whispered conversations among the coloured people of 

the tortures which the slaves, including, no doubt, my ancestors on my 
mother's side, suffered in the middle passage of the slave ship while 
being conveyed from Africa to America. | have been unsuccessful in 
securing any information that would throw any accurate light upon 

the history of my family beyond my mother. She, | remember, had a 
half-brother and a half-sister. In the days of slavery not very much 
attention was given to family history and family records--that is, 

black family records. My mother, | suppose, attracted the attention of a 
purchaser who was afterward my owner and hers. Her addition to the slave 
family attracted about as much attention as the purchase of a new horse 
or cow. Of my father | know even less than of my mother. | do not even 
know his name. | have heard reports to the effect that he was a white 
man who lived on one of the near-by plantations. Whoever he was, | never 
heard of his taking the least interest in me or providing in any way 

for my rearing. But | do not find especial fault with him. He was simply 
another unfortunate victim of the institution which the Nation unhappily 
had engrafted upon it at that time. 


The cabin was not only our living-place, but was also used as the 
kitchen for the plantation. My mother was the plantation cook. The cabin 
was without glass windows; it had only openings in the side which let in 
the light, and also the cold, chilly air of winter. There was a door to 

the cabin--that is, something that was called a door--but the uncertain 
hinges by which it was hung, and the large cracks in it, to say nothing 
of the fact that it was too small, made the room a very uncomfortable 
one. In addition to these openings there was, in the lower right-hand 
corner of the room, the "cat-hole,"--a contrivance which almost every 
mansion or cabin in Virginia possessed during the ante-bellum period. 
The "cat-hole" was a square opening, about seven by eight inches, 
provided for the purpose of letting the cat pass in and out of the house 
at will during the night. In the case of our particular cabin | could 


never understand the necessity for this convenience, since there were 

at least a half-dozen other places in the cabin that would have 
accommodated the cats. There was no wooden floor in our cabin, the naked 
earth being used as a floor. In the centre of the earthen floor there 

was a large, deep opening covered with boards, which was uSed as a place 
in which to store sweet potatoes during the winter. An impression of 

this potato-hole is very distinctly engraved upon my memory, because | 
recall that during the process of putting the potatoes in or taking them 

out | would often come into possession of one or two, which | roasted 

and thoroughly enjoyed. There was no cooking-stove on our plantation, 
and all the cooking for the whites and slaves my mother had to do over 

an open fireplace, mostly in pots and "skillets." While the poorly built 
cabin caused us to suffer with cold in the winter, the heat from the 

open fireplace in summer was equally trying. 


The early years of my life, which were spent in the little cabin, were 

not very different from those of thousands of other slaves. My mother, 

of course, had little time in which to give attention to the training of 

her children during the day. She snatched a few moments for our care in 
the early morning before her work began, and at night after the day's 
work was done. One of my earliest recollections is that of my mother 
cooking a chicken late at night, and awakening her children for the 
purpose of feeding them. How or where she got it | do not know. | 
presume, however, it was procured from our owner's farm. Some people may 
call this theft. If such a thing were to happen now, | should condemn it 

as theft myself. But taking place at the time it did, and for the reason 
that it did, no one could ever make me believe that my mother was guilty 
of thieving. She was simply a victim of the system of slavery. | cannot 
remember having slept in a bed until after our family was declared 

free by the Emancipation Proclamation. Three children--John, my older 
brother, Amanda, my sister, and myself--had a pallet on the dirt floor, 

or, to be more correct, we slept in and on a bundle of filthy rags laid 

upon the dirt floor. 


| was asked not long ago to tell something about the sports and pastimes 
that | engaged in during my youth. Until that question was asked it 

had never occurred to me that there was no period of my life that was 
devoted to play. From the time that | can remember anything, almost 
every day of my life had been occupied in some kind of labour; though 

| think | would now be a more useful man if | had had time for sports. 
During the period that | spent in slavery | was not large enough to be 

of much service, still | was occupied most of the time in cleaning the 
yards, carrying water to the men in the fields, or going to the mill to 
which | used to take the corn, once a week, to be ground. The mill was 
about three miles from the plantation. This work | always dreaded. The 
heavy bag of corn would be thrown across the back of the horse, and the 
corn divided about evenly on each side; but in some way, almost 
without exception, on these trips, the corn would so shift as to become 
unbalanced and would fall off the horse, and often | would fall with it. 

As | was not strong enough to reload the corn upon the horse, | would 


have to wait, sometimes for many hours, till a chance passer-by came 
along who would help me out of my trouble. The hours while waiting for 
some one were usually spent in crying. The time consumed in this way 
made me late in reaching the mill, and by the time | got my corn ground 
and reached home it would be far into the night. The road was a lonely 
one, and often led through dense forests. | was always frightened. The 
woods were said to be full of soldiers who had deserted from the army, 
and | had been told that the first thing a deserter did to a Negro boy 
when he found him alone was to cut off his ears. Besides, when | was 
late in getting home | knew | would always get a severe scolding ora 


flogging. 


| had no schooling whatever while | was a slave, though | remember on 
several occasions | went as far as the schoolhouse door with one of my 
young mistresses to carry her books. The picture of several dozen boys 
and girls in a schoolroom engaged in study made a deep impression upon 
me, and | had the feeling that to get into a schoolhouse and study in 

this way would be about the same as getting into paradise. 


So far as | can now recall, the first knowledge that | got of the fact 

that we were slaves, and that freedom of the slaves was being discussed, 
was early one morning before day, when | was awakened by my mother 
kneeling over her children and fervently praying that Lincoln and his 
armies might be successful, and that one day she and her children might 
be free. In this connection | have never been able to understand how the 
slaves throughout the South, completely ignorant as were the masses so 
far as books or newspapers were concerned, were able to keep themselves 
so accurately and completely informed about the great National questions 
that were agitating the country. From the time that Garrison, Lovejoy, 

and others began to agitate for freedom, the slaves throughout the South 
kept in close touch with the progress of the movement. Though | was a 
mere child during the preparation for the Civil War and during the war 
itself, | now recall the many late-at-night whispered discussions that | 
heard my mother and the other slaves on the plantation indulge in. These 
discussions showed that they understood the situation, and that they 

kept themselves informed of events by what was termed the "grape-vine" 
telegraph. 


During the campaign when Lincoln was first a candidate for the 
Presidency, the slaves on our far-off plantation, miles from any 

railroad or large city or daily newspaper, knew what the issues involved 
were. When war was begun between the North and the South, every slave on 
our plantation felt and knew that, though other issues were discussed, 
the primal one was that of slavery. Even the most ignorant members of 
my race on the remote plantations felt in their hearts, with a certainty 
that admitted of no doubt, that the freedom of the slaves would be the 
one great result of the war, if the northern armies conquered. Every 
success of the Federal armies and every defeat of the Confederate forces 
was watched with the keenest and most intense interest. Often the slaves 
got knowledge of the results of great battles before the white people 


received it. This news was usually gotten from the coloured man who was 
sent to the post-office for the mail. In our case the post-office was 

about three miles from the plantation, and the mail came once or twice 
a week. The man who was sent to the office would linger about the place 
long enough to get the drift of the conversation from the group of white 
people who naturally congregated there, after receiving their mail, 

to discuss the latest news. The mail-carrier on his way back to our 
master's house would as naturally retail the news that he had secured 
among the slaves, and in this way they often heard of important events 
before the white people at the "big house," as the master's house was 
called. 


| cannot remember a single instance during my childhood or early 
boyhood when our entire family sat down to the table together, and God's 
blessing was asked, and the family ate a meal in a civilized manner. 

On the plantation in Virginia, and even later, meals were gotten by the 
children very much as dumb animals get theirs. It was a piece of bread 
here and a scrap of meat there. It was a cup of milk at one time and 
some potatoes at another. Sometimes a portion of our family would eat 
out of the skillet or pot, while some one else would eat from a tin 

plate held on the knees, and often using nothing but the hands with 
which to hold the food. When | had grown to sufficient size, | was 
required to go to the "big house" at meal-times to fan the flies from 

the table by means of a large set of paper fans operated by a pulley. 
Naturally much of the conversation of the white people turned upon the 
subject of freedom and the war, and | absorbed a good deal of it. | 
remember that at one time | saw two of my young mistresses and some 
lady visitors eating ginger-cakes, in the yard. At that time those cakes 
seemed to me to be absolutely the most tempting and desirable things 
that | had ever seen; and | then and there resolved that, if | ever got 
free, the height of my ambition would be reached if | could get to the 
point where | could secure and eat ginger-cakes in the way that | saw 
those ladies doing. 


Of course as the war was prolonged the white people, in many cases, 
often found it difficult to secure food for themselves. | think the 

slaves felt the deprivation less than the whites, because the usual diet 
for slaves was corn bread and pork, and these could be raised on the 
plantation; but coffee, tea, sugar, and other articles which the whites 
had been accustomed to use could not be raised on the plantation, and 
the conditions brought about by the war frequently made it impossible 
to secure these things. The whites were often in great straits. Parched 
corn was used for coffee, and a kind of black molasses was used instead 
of sugar. Many times nothing was used to sweeten the so-called tea and 
coffee. 


The first pair of shoes that | recall wearing were wooden ones. They 
had rough leather on the top, but the bottoms, which were about an 
inch thick, were of wood. When | walked they made a fearful noise, and 
besides this they were very inconvenient, since there was no yielding 


to the natural pressure of the foot. In wearing them one presented and 
exceedingly awkward appearance. The most trying ordeal that | was forced 
to endure as a slave boy, however, was the wearing of a flax shirt. In 
the portion of Virginia where | lived it was common to use flax as part 
of the clothing for the slaves. That part of the flax from which our 
clothing was made was largely the refuse, which of course was the 
cheapest and roughest part. | can scarcely imagine any torture, except, 
perhaps, the pulling of a tooth, that is equal to that caused by putting 
on a new flax shirt for the first time. It is almost equal to the 

feeling that one would experience if he had a dozen or more chestnut 
burrs, or a hundred small pin-points, in contact with his flesh. Even 

to this day | can recall accurately the tortures that | underwent when 
putting on one of these garments. The fact that my flesh was soft and 
tender added to the pain. But | had no choice. | had to wear the flax 
shirt or none; and had it been left to me to choose, | should have 
chosen to wear no covering. In connection with the flax shirt, my 
brother John, who is several years older than | am, performed one of 
the most generous acts that | ever heard of one slave relative doing for 
another. On several occasions when | was being forced to wear a new flax 
shirt, he generously agreed to put it on in my stead and wear it for 
several days, till it was "broken in." Until | had grown to be quite a 
youth this single garment was all that | wore. 


One may get the idea, from what | have said, that there was bitter 
feeling toward the white people on the part of my race, because of the 
fact that most of the white population was away fighting in a war 

which would result in keeping the Negro in slavery if the South was 
successful. In the case of the slaves on our place this was not true, 

and it was not true of any large portion of the slave population in the 
South where the Negro was treated with anything like decency. During 
the Civil War one of my young masters was killed, and two were severely 
wounded. | recall the feeling of sorrow which existed among the slaves 
when they heard of the death of "Mars' Billy." It was no sham sorrow, 

but real. Some of the slaves had nursed "Mars' Billy"; others had played 
with him when he was a child. "Mars' Billy" had begged for mercy in 

the case of others when the overseer or master was thrashing them. The 
sorrow in the slave quarter was only second to that in the "big house." 
When the two young masters were brought home wounded, the sympathy of 
the slaves was shown in many ways. They were just as anxious to assist 
in the nursing as the family relatives of the wounded. Some of the 

slaves would even beg for the privilege of sitting up at night to nurse 
their wounded masters. This tenderness and sympathy on the part of those 
held in bondage was a result of their kindly and generous nature. In 

order to defend and protect the women and children who were left on the 
plantations when the white males went to war, the slaves would have laid 
down their lives. The slave who was selected to sleep in the "big house" 
during the absence of the males was considered to have the place of 
honour. Any one attempting to harm "young Mistress" or "old Mistress" 
during the night would have had to cross the dead body of the slave to 
do so. | do not know how many have noticed it, but | think that it will 


be found to be true that there are few instances, either in slavery 
or freedom, in which a member of my race has been known to betray a 
specific trust. 


As arule, not only did the members of my race entertain no feelings of 
bitterness against the whites before and during the war, but there are 
many instances of Negroes tenderly caring for their former masters and 
mistresses who for some reason have become poor and dependent since the 
war. | know of instances where the former masters of slaves have for 
years been supplied with money by their former slaves to keep them from 
suffering. | have known of still other cases in which the former slaves 
have assisted in the education of the descendants of their former 

owners. | know of a case on a large plantation in the South in which a 
young white man, the son of the former owner of the estate, has become 
so reduced in purse and self-control by reason of drink that he is a 
pitiable creature; and yet, notwithstanding the poverty of the coloured 
people themselves on this plantation, they have for years supplied this 
young white man with the necessities of life. One sends him a little 

coffee or sugar, another a little meat, and so on. Nothing that the 
coloured people possess is too good for the son of "old Mars' Tom," who 
will perhaps never be permitted to suffer while any remain on the place 
who knew directly or indirectly of "old Mars' Tom." 


| have said that there are few instances of a member of my race 
betraying a specific trust. One of the best illustrations of this which 

| know of is in the case of an ex-slave from Virginia whom | met not 

long ago in a little town in the state of Ohio. | found that this man 

had made a contract with his master, two or three years previous to 

the Emancipation Proclamation, to the effect that the slave was to be 
permitted to buy himself, by paying so much per year for his body; and 
while he was paying for himself, he was to be permitted to labour where 
and for whom he pleased. Finding that he could secure better wages in 
Ohio, he went there. When freedom came, he was still in debt to his 
master some three hundred dollars. Notwithstanding that the Emancipation 
Proclamation freed him from any obligation to his master, this black man 
walked the greater portion of the distance back to where his old master 
lived in Virginia, and placed the last dollar, with interest, in his 

hands. In talking to me about this, the man told me that he knew that 
he did not have to pay the debt, but that he had given his word to the 
master, and his word he had never broken. He felt that he could not 
enjoy his freedom till he had fulfilled his promise. 


From some things that | have said one may get the idea that some of the 
slaves did not want freedom. This is not true. | have never seen one who 
did not want to be free, or one who would return to slavery. 


| pity from the bottom of my heart any nation or body of people that is 

so unfortunate as to get entangled in the net of slavery. | have long 

since ceased to cherish any spirit of bitterness against the Southern 

white people on account of the enslavement of my race. No one section of 


our country was wholly responsible for its introduction, and, besides, 

it was recognized and protected for years by the General Government. 
Having once got its tentacles fastened on to the economic and social 

life of the Republic, it was no easy matter for the country to relieve 

itself of the institution. Then, when we rid ourselves of prejudice, or 
racial feeling, and look facts in the face, we must acknowledge that, 
notwithstanding the cruelty and moral wrong of slavery, the ten million 
Negroes inhabiting this country, who themselves or whose ancestors 
went through the school of American slavery, are in a stronger and more 
hopeful condition, materially, intellectually, morally, and religiously, 

than is true of an equal number of black people in any other portion of 
the globe. This is so to such an extent that Negroes in this country, 

who themselves or whose forefathers went through the school of slavery, 
are constantly returning to Africa as missionaries to enlighten those 

who remained in the fatherland. This | say, not to justify slavery--on 

the other hand, | condemn it as an institution, as we all know that in 
America it was established for selfish and financial reasons, and not 
from a missionary motive--but to call attention to a fact, and to 

show how Providence so often uses men and institutions to accomplish 

a purpose. When persons ask me in these days how, in the midst of what 
sometimes seem hopelessly discouraging conditions, | can have such 
faith in the future of my race in this country, | remind them of the 
wilderness through which and out of which, a good Providence has already 
led us. 


Ever since | have been old enough to think for myself, | have 
entertained the idea that, notwithstanding the cruel wrongs inflicted 
upon us, the black man got nearly as much out of slavery as the white 
man did. The hurtful influences of the institution were not by any means 
confined to the Negro. This was fully illustrated by the life upon our 

own plantation. The whole machinery of slavery was so constructed as to 
cause labour, as a rule, to be looked upon as a badge of degradation, 

of inferiority. Hence labour was something that both races on the slave 
plantation sought to escape. The slave system on our place, in a large 
measure, took the spirit of self-reliance and self-help out of the white 
people. My old master had many boys and girls, but not one, so far as 

| Know, ever mastered a single trade or special line of productive 
industry. The girls were not taught to cook, sew, or to take care of the 
house. All of this was left to the slaves. The slaves, of course, 

had little personal interest in the life of the plantation, and their 
ignorance prevented them from learning how to do things in the most 
improved and thorough manner. As a result of the system, fences were 
out of repair, gates were hanging half off the hinges, doors creaked, 
window-panes were out, plastering had fallen but was not replaced, weeds 
grew in the yard. As a rule, there was food for whites and blacks, but 
inside the house, and on the dining-room table, there was wanting that 
delicacy and refinement of touch and finish which can make a home the 
most convenient, comfortable, and attractive place in the world. Withal 
there was a waste of food and other materials which was sad. When 
freedom came, the slaves were almost as well fitted to begin life anew 


as the master, except in the matter of book-learning and ownership of 
property. The slave owner and his sons had mastered no special industry. 
They unconsciously had imbibed the feeling that manual labour was not 
the proper thing for them. On the other hand, the slaves, in many cases, 
had mastered some handicraft, and none were ashamed, and few unwilling, 
to labour. 


Finally the war closed, and the day of freedom came. It was a momentous 
and eventful day to all upon our plantation. We had been expecting it. 
Freedom was in the air, and had been for months. Deserting soldiers 
returning to their homes were to be seen every day. Others who had been 
discharged, or whose regiments had been paroled, were constantly passing 
near our place. The "grape-vine telegraph" was kept busy night and day. 
The news and mutterings of great events were swiftly carried from one 
plantation to another. In the fear of "Yankee" invasions, the silverware 
and other valuables were taken from the "big house," buried in the 
woods, and guarded by trusted slaves. Woe be to any one who would have 
attempted to disturb the buried treasure. The slaves would give the 
Yankee soldiers food, drink, clothing--anything but that which had been 
specifically intrusted to their care and honour. As the great day drew 
nearer, there was more singing in the slave quarters than usual. It 

was bolder, had more ring, and lasted later into the night. Most of the 
verses of the plantation songs had some reference to freedom. True, they 
had sung those same verses before, but they had been careful to explain 
that the "freedom" in these songs referred to the next world, and had 

no connection with life in this world. Now they gradually threw off the 
mask, and were not afraid to let it be known that the "freedom" in their 
songs meant freedom of the body in this world. The night before the 
eventful day, word was sent to the slave quarters to the effect that 
something unusual was going to take place at the "big house" the next 
morning. There was little, if any, sleep that night. All as excitement 

and expectancy. Early the next morning word was sent to all the slaves, 
old and young, to gather at the house. In company with my mother, 
brother, and sister, and a large number of other slaves, | went to 

the master's house. All of our master's family were either standing or 
seated on the veranda of the house, where they could see what was to 
take place and hear what was said. There was a feeling of deep interest, 
or perhaps sadness, on their faces, but not bitterness. As | now recall 

the impression they made upon me, they did not at the moment seem to be 
sad because of the loss of property, but rather because of parting with 
those whom they had reared and who were in many ways very close to them. 
The most distinct thing that | now recall in connection with the scene 

was that some man who seemed to be a stranger (a United States officer, 
| presume) made a little speech and then read a rather long paper--the 
Emancipation Proclamation, | think. After the reading we were told that 
we were all free, and could go when and where we pleased. My mother, 
who was standing by my side, leaned over and kissed her children, while 
tears of joy ran down her cheeks. She explained to us what it all 

meant, that this was the day for which she had been so long praying, but 
fearing that she would never live to see. 


For some minutes there was great rejoicing, and thanksgiving, and wild 
scenes of ecstasy. But there was no feeling of bitterness. In fact, 

there was pity among the slaves for our former owners. The wild 
rejoicing on the part of the emancipated coloured people lasted but for 
a brief period, for | noticed that by the time they returned to their 
cabins there was a change in their feelings. The great responsibility of 
being free, of having charge of themselves, of having to think and plan 
for themselves and their children, seemed to take possession of them. It 
was very much like suddenly turning a youth of ten or twelve years 

out into the world to provide for himself. In a few hours the great 
questions with which the Anglo-Saxon race had been grappling for 
centuries had been thrown upon these people to be solved. These were 
the questions of a home, a living, the rearing of children, education, 
citizenship, and the establishment and support of churches. Was it any 
wonder that within a few hours the wild rejoicing ceased and a feeling 
of deep gloom seemed to pervade the slave quarters? To some it seemed 
that, now that they were in actual possession of it, freedom was a more 
serious thing than they had expected to find it. Some of the slaves 

were seventy or eighty years old; their best days were gone. They had 
no strength with which to earn a living in a strange place and among 
strange people, even if they had been sure where to find a new place of 
abode. To this class the problem seemed especially hard. Besides, deep 
down in their hearts there was a strange and peculiar attachment to "old 
Marster" and "old Missus," and to their children, which they found it 
hard to think of breaking off. With these they had spent in some cases 
nearly a half-century, and it was no light thing to think of parting. 
Gradually, one by one, stealthily at first, the older slaves began 

to wander from the slave quarters back to the "big house" to have a 
whispered conversation with their former owners as to the future. 


CHAPTER | 
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It is with a kind of fear that | begin to write the history of my life. 

| have, as it were, a superstitious hesitation in lifting the veil that 

clings about my childhood like a golden mist. The task of writing an 
autobiography is a difficult one. When | try to classify my earliest 
impressions, | find that fact and fancy look alike across the years that 
link the past with the present. The woman paints the child's experiences 
in her own fantasy. A few impressions stand out vividly from the first 
years of my life; but "the shadows of the prison-house are on the rest." 
Besides, many of the joys and sorrows of childhood have lost their 
poignancy; and many incidents of vital importance in my early education 
have been forgotten in the excitement of great discoveries. In order, 


therefore, not to be tedious | shall try to present in a series of 
sketches only the episodes that seem to me to be the most interesting 
and important. 


| was born on June 27, 1880, in Tuscumbia, a little town of northern 
Alabama. 


The family on my father's side is descended from Caspar Keller, a native 
of Switzerland, who settled in Maryland. One of my Swiss ancestors was 
the first teacher of the deaf in Zurich and wrote a book on the subject 
of their education--rather a singular coincidence; though it is true 

that there is no king who has not had a slave among his ancestors, and 
no slave who has not had a king among his. 


My grandfather, Caspar Keller's son, "entered" large tracts of land in 
Alabama and finally settled there. | have been told that once a year he 
went from Tuscumbia to Philadelphia on horseback to purchase supplies 
for the plantation, and my aunt has in her possession many of the 
letters to his family, which give charming and vivid accounts of these 
trips. 


My Grandmother Keller was a daughter of one of Lafayette's aides, 
Alexander Moore, and granddaughter of Alexander Spotswood, an early 
Colonial Governor of Virginia. She was also second cousin to Robert E. 
Lee. 


My father, Arthur H. Keller, was a captain in the Confederate Army, and 

my mother, Kate Adams, was his second wife and many years younger. Her 
grandfather, Benjamin Adams, married Susanna E. Goodhue, and lived in 
Newbury, Massachusetts, for many years. Their son, Charles Adams, was 
born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, and moved to Helena, Arkansas. When 
the Civil War broke out, he fought on the side of the South and became 

a brigadier-general. He married Lucy Helen Everett, who belonged to the 
same family of Everetts as Edward Everett and Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
After the war was over the family moved to Memphis, Tennessee. 


| lived, up to the time of the illness that deprived me of my sight and 
hearing, in a tiny house consisting of a large square room and a small 

one, in which the servant slept. It is a custom in the South to build a 

small house near the homestead as an annex to be used on occasion. Such 
a house my father built after the Civil War, and when he married my 
mother they went to live in it. It was completely covered with vines, 
climbing roses and honeysuckles. From the garden it looked like an 

arbour. The little porch was hidden from view by a screen of yellow 

roses and Southern smilax. It was the favourite haunt of humming-birds 
and bees. 


The Keller homestead, where the family lived, was a few steps from our 
little rose-bower. It was called "Ivy Green" because the house and the 
surrounding trees and fences were covered with beautiful English ivy. 


Its old-fashioned garden was the paradise of my childhood. 


Even in the days before my teacher came, | used to feel along the square 
stiff boxwood hedges, and, guided by the sense of smell would find the 
first violets and lilies. There, too, after a fit of temper, | went to 

find comfort and to hide my hot face in the cool leaves and grass. What 
joy it was to lose myself in that garden of flowers, to wander happily 
from spot to spot, until, coming suddenly upon a beautiful vine, | 
recognized it by its leaves and blossoms, and knew it was the vine which 
covered the tumble-down summer-house at the farther end of the garden! 
Here, also, were trailing clematis, drooping jessamine, and some rare 
sweet flowers called butterfly lilies, because their fragile petals 

resemble butterflies' wings. But the roses--they were loveliest of all. 
Never have | found in the greenhouses of the North such heart-satisfying 
roses as the climbing roses of my southern home. They used to hang 

in long festoons from our porch, filling the whole air with their 

fragrance, untainted by any earthy smell; and in the early morning, 
washed in the dew, they felt so soft, so pure, | could not help 

wondering if they did not resemble the asphodels of God's garden. 


The beginning of my life was simple and much like every other little 

life. | came, | saw, | conquered, as the first baby in the family always 

does. There was the usual amount of discussion as to a name for me. 

The first baby in the family was not to be lightly named, every one was 
emphatic about that. My father suggested the name of Mildred Campbell, 
an ancestor whom he highly esteemed, and he declined to take any further 
part in the discussion. My mother solved the problem by giving it as 

her wish that | should be called after her mother, whose maiden name was 
Helen Everett. But in the excitement of carrying me to church my father 
lost the name on the way, very naturally, since it was one in which he 

had declined to have a part. When the minister asked him for it, he just 
remembered that it had been decided to call me after my grandmother, and 
he gave her name as Helen Adams. 


| am told that while | was still in long dresses | showed many signs of 

an eager, self-asserting disposition. Everything that | saw other people 

do | insisted upon imitating. At six months | could pipe out "How d'ye," 

and one day | attracted every one's attention by saying "Tea, tea, tea" 
quite plainly. Even after my illness | remembered one of the words | had 
learned in these early months. It was the word "water," and | continued 

to make some sound for that word after all other speech was lost. | 

ceased making the sound "wah-wah" only when | learned to spell the word. 


They tell me | walked the day | was a year old. My mother had just 
taken me out of the bath-tub and was holding me in her lap, when | was 
suddenly attracted by the flickering shadows of leaves that danced in 
the sunlight on the smooth floor. | slipped from my mother's lap and 
almost ran toward them. The impulse gone, | fell down and cried for her 
to take me up in her arms. 


These happy days did not last long. One brief spring, musical with the 
song of robin and mocking-bird, one summer rich in fruit and roses, one 
autumn of gold and crimson sped by and left their gifts at the feet of 

an eager, delighted child. Then, in the dreary month of February, 

came the illness which closed my eyes and ears and plunged me into the 
unconsciousness of a new-born baby. They called it acute congestion of 
the stomach and brain. The doctor thought | could not live. Early one 
morning, however, the fever left me as suddenly and mysteriously as it 
had come. There was great rejoicing in the family that morning, but no 
one, not even the doctor, knew that | should never see or hear again. 


| fancy | still have confused recollections of that illness. | 

especially remember the tenderness with which my mother tried to soothe 
me in my waling hours of fret and pain, and the agony and bewilderment 
with which | awoke after a tossing half sleep, and turned my eyes, so 

dry and hot, to the wall away from the once-loved light, which came 

to me dim and yet more dim each day. But, except for these fleeting 
memories, if, indeed, they be memories, it all seems very unreal, like 

a nightmare. Gradually | got used to the silence and darkness that 
surrounded me and forgot that it had ever been different, until she 
Ccame--my teacher--who was to set my spirit free. But during the first 
nineteen months of my life | had caught glimpses of broad, green fields, 
a luminous sky, trees and flowers which the darkness that followed could 
not wholly blot out. If we have once seen, "the day is ours, and what 

the day has shown." 


QUAKER HERITAGE 
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"If Sally Ann Knows more about weaving than Elijah," reasoned 
eleven-year-old Susan with her father, "then why don't you make her 
overseer?" 


"It would never do," replied Daniel Anthony as a matter of course. "It 
would never do to have a woman overseer in the mill." 


This answer did not satisfy Susan and she often thought about it. To 

enter the mill, to stand quietly and look about, was the best kind of 
entertainment, for she was fascinated by the whir of the looms, by the 
nimble fingers of the weavers, and by the general air of efficiency. 
Admiringly she watched Sally Ann Hyatt, the tall capable weaver from 
Vermont. When the yarn on the beam was tangled or there was something 
wrong with the machinery, Elijah, the overseer, always called out to 

Sally Ann, "I'll tend your loom, if you'll look after this." Sally Ann 


never failed to locate the trouble or to untangle the yarn. Yet she 
was never made overseer, and this continued to puzzle Susan.[1] 


The manufacture of cotton was a new industry, developing with great 
promise in the United States, when Susan B. Anthony was born on 
February 15, 1820, in the wide valley at the foot of Mt. Greylock, 

near Adams, Massachusetts. Enterprising young men like her father, 
Daniel Anthony, saw a potential cotton mill by the side of every 
rushing brook, and young women, eager to earn the first money they 
could call their own, were leaving the farms, for a few months at 
least, to work in the mills. Cotton cloth was the new sensation and 

the demand for it was steadily growing. Brides were proud to display a 
few cotton sheets instead of commonplace homespun linen. 


When Susan was two years old, her father built a cotton factory of 
twenty-six looms beside the brook which ran through Grandfather Read's 
meadow, hauling the cotton forty miles by wagon from Troy, New York. 
The millworkers, most of them young girls from Vermont, boarded, as 
was the custom, in the home of the millowner; Susan's mother, Lucy 
Read Anthony, although she had three small daughters to care for, 
Guelma, Susan, and Hannah, boarded eleven of the millworkers with 
only the help of a thirteen-year-old girl who worked for her after 

school hours. Lucy Anthony cooked their meals on the hearth of the big 
kitchen fireplace, and in the large brick oven beside it baked crisp 

brown loaves of bread. In addition, washing, ironing, mending, and 
spinning filled her days. But she was capable and strong and was doing 
only what all women in this new country were expected to do. She 
taught her young daughters to help her, and Susan, even before she was 
six, was very useful; by the time she was ten she could cook a good 
meal and pack a dinner pail. 


[Illustration: Daniel Anthony, father of Susan B. Anthony] 


* * * * * 


Hard work and skill were respected as Susan grew up in the rapidly 
expanding young republic which less than fifty years before had been 
founded and fought for. Settlers, steadily pushing westward, had built 
new states out of the wilderness, adding ten to the original thirteen. 
Everywhere the leaven of democracy was working and men were putting 
into practice many of the principles so boldly stated in the 

Declaration of Independence, claiming for themselves equal rights and 
opportunities. The new states entered the Union with none of the 
traditional property and religious limitations on the franchise, but 

with manhood suffrage and all voters eligible for office. The older 

states soon fell into line, Massachusetts in 1820 removing property 
qualifications for voters. Before long, throughout the United States, 

all free white men were enfranchised, leaving only women, Negroes, and 
Indians without the full rights of citizenship. 


[Illustration: Lucy Read Anthony, mother of Susan B. Anthony] 


Although women freeholders had voted in some of the colonies and in 
New Jersey as late as 1807,[2] just as in England in the fifteenth 
franchise had gradually found its way into the statutes, and women's 
rights as citizens were ignored, in spite of the contribution they had 
made to the defense and development of the new nation. However, 
European travelers, among them De Tocqueville, recognized that the 
survival of the New World experiment in government and the prosperity 
and strength of the people were due in large measure to the 
superiority of American women. A few women had urged their claims: 
Abigail Adams asked her husband, a member of the Continental Congress, 
"to remember the ladies" in the "new code of laws"; and Hannah Lee 
Corbin of Virginia pleaded with her brother, Richard Henry Lee, to 

make good the principle of "no taxation without representation" by 
enfranchising widows with property.[3] 


Yet the legal bondage of women continued to be overlooked. It seemed a 
less obvious threat to free institutions and democratic government 

than the Negro in slavery. In fact, Negro slavery presented a problem 
which demanded attention again and again, flaring up alarmingly in 
1820, the year Susan B. Anthony was born, when Missouri was admitted 
to the Union as a Slave state.[4] 


* * * * * 


These were some of the forces at work in the minds of Americans during 
Susan's childhood. Her father, a liberal Quaker, was concerned over 

the extension of slavery, and she often heard him say that he tried to 
avoid purchasing cotton raised by slave labor. This early impression 

of the evil of slavery was never erased. 


The Quakers' respect for women's equality with men before God also 
left its mark on young Susan. As soon as she was old enough she went 
regularly to Meeting with her father, for all of the Anthonys were 
Quakers. They had migrated to western Massachusetts from Rhode Island, 
and there on the frontier had built prosperous farms, comfortable 
homes, and a meeting house where they could worship God in their own 
way. Susan, sitting with the women and children on the hand-hewn 
benches near the big fireplace in the meeting house[5] which her 
ancestors had built, found peace and consecration in the simple 
unordered service, in the long reverent silence broken by both the men 
and the women in the congregation as they were led to say a prayer or 
give out a helpful message. Forty families now worshiped here, the 
women sitting on one side and the men on the other; but women took 
their places with men in positions of honor, Susan's own grandmother, 
Hannah Latham Anthony, an elder, sitting in the "high seat," and her 
aunt, Hannah Anthony Hoxie, preaching as the spirit moved her. With 
this valuation of women accepted as a matter of course in her church 
and family circle, Susan took it for granted that it existed 


everywhere. 


Although her father was a devout Friend, she discovered that he had 
the reputation of thinking for himself, following the "inner light" 

even when its leading differed from the considered judgment of his 
fellow Quakers. For this he became a hero to her, especially after she 
heard the romantic story of his marriage to Lucy Read who was not a 
Quaker. The Anthonys and the Reads had been neighbors for years, and 
Lucy was one of the pupils at the "home school" which Grandfather 
Humphrey Anthony had built for his children on the farm, under the 
weeping willow at the front gate. Daniel and Lucy were schoolmates 
until Daniel at nineteen was sent to Richard Mott's Friends’ boarding 
school at Nine Partners on the Hudson. When he returned as a teacher, 
he found his old playmate still one of the pupils, but now a beautiful 

tall young woman with deep blue eyes and glossy brown hair. Full of 
fun, a good dancer, and always dressed in the prettiest clothes, she 
was the most popular girl in the neighborhood. Promptly Daniel Anthony 
fell in love with her, but an almost insurmountable obstacle stood in 
the way: Quakers were not permitted to "marry out of Meeting.” This, 
however, did not deter Daniel. 


[Illustration: Susan B. Anthony Homestead, Adams, Massachusetts] 


It was harder for Lucy to make up her mind. She enjoyed parties, 
dances, and music. She had a full rich voice, and as she sat at her 
spinning wheel, singing and spinning, she often wished that she could 
"go into a ten acre lot with the bars down"[6] and let her voice out. 

If she married Daniel, she would have to give all this up, but she 
decided in favor of Daniel. A few nights before the wedding, she went 
to her last party and danced until four in the morning while Daniel 
looked on and patiently waited until she was ready to leave. 


For his transgression of marrying out of Meeting, Daniel had to face 
the elders as soon as he returned from his wedding trip. They weighed 
the matter carefully, found him otherwise sincere and earnest, and 
decided not to turn him out. Lucy gave up her dancing and her singing. 
She gave up her pretty bright-colored dresses for plain somber 
clothes, but she did not adopt the Quaker dress or use the "plain 
speech." She went to meeting with Daniel but never became a Quaker, 
feeling always that she could not live up to their strict standard of 
righteousness.[7] 


This was Susan's heritage--Quaker discipline and austerity lightened 

by her father's independent spirit and by the kindly understanding of 

her mother who had not forgotten her own fun-loving girlhood; an 
environment where men and women were partners in church and at home, 
where hard physical work was respected, where help for the needy and 
unfortunate was spontaneous, and where education was regarded as so 
important that Grandfather Anthony built a school for his children and 

the neighbors’ in his front yard. Her childhood was close enough to 


the Revolution to make Grandfather Read's part in it very real anda 
source of great pride. Eagerly and often she listened to the story of 
how he enlisted in the Continental army as soon as the news of the 
Battle of Lexington reached Cheshire and served with outstanding 
bravery under Arnold at Quebec, Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, and 
Colonel Stafford at Bennington while his young wife waited anxiously 
for him throughout the long years of the war. 


* * * * * 


The wide valley in the Berkshire Hills where Susan grew up made a 
lasting impression on her. There was beauty all about her--the fruit 
trees blooming in the spring, the meadows white with daisies, the 
brook splashing over the rocks and sparkling in the summer sun, the 
flaming colors of autumn, the strength and companionship of the hills 
when the countryside was white with snow. She seldom failed to watch 
the sun set behind Greylock. 


Her father's cotton mill flourished. Regarded as one of the most 
promising, successful young men of the district, he soon attracted the 
attention of Judge John McLean, a cotton manufacturer of Battenville, 
New York, who, eager to enlarge his mills, saw in Daniel Anthony an 
able manager. Daniel, always ready to take the next step ahead, 
accepted McLean's offer, and on a sunny July day in 1826, Susan drove 
with her family through the hills forty-four miles to the new world of 
Battenville. 


Here in the home of Judge McLean, she saw Negroes for the first time, 
Negroes working to earn their freedom. Startled by their black faces, 
she was a little afraid, but when her father explained that in the 
South they could be sold like cattle and torn from their families, her 
fear turned to pity. 


At the district school, taught by a woman in summer and by a man in 

the winter, she learned to sew, spell, read, and write, and she wanted 

to study long division but the schoolmaster, unable to teach it, saw 

no reason why a woman should care for such knowledge. Her father, then 
realizing the need of better education for his five children, Guelma, 
Susan, Hannah, Daniel, and Mary, established a school for them in the 
new brick building where he had opened a store. Later on when their 
new brick house was finished, he set aside a large room for the 

school, and here for the first time in that district the pupils had 

separate seats, stools without backs, instead of the usual benches 
around the schoolroom walls. He engaged as teachers young women who 
had studied a year or two in a female seminary; and because female 
seminaries were rare in those days, women teachers with up-to-date 
training were hard to find. Only a few visionaries believed in the 
education of women. Nearby Emma Willard's recently established Troy 
Female Seminary was being watched with interest and suspicion. Mary 
Lyon, who had not yet founded her own seminary at Mt. Holyoke, was 


teaching at Zilpha Grant's school in Ipswich, Massachusetts, and one 
of her pupils, Mary Perkins, came to Battenville to teach the Anthony 
children. Mary Perkins brought new methods and new studies to the 
little school. She introduced a primer with small black illustrations 
which fascinated Susan. She taught the children to recite poetry, 
drilled them regularly in calisthenics, and longed to add music as 

well, but Daniel Anthony forbade this, for Quakers believed that music 
might seduce the thoughts of the young. So Susan, although she often 
had a song in her heart, had to repress it and never knew the joy of 
singing the songs of childhood. 


Her father, looking upon the millworkers as part of his family, 

started an evening school for them, often teaching it himself or 

calling in the family teacher. He organized a temperance society among 
the workers, and all signed a pledge never to drink distilled liquor. 
When he opened a store in the new brick building, he refused to sell 
liquor, although Judge McLean warned him it would ruin his trade. 
Daniel Anthony went even further. He resolved not to serve liquor when 
the millworkers' houses were built and the neighbors came to the 
"raising." Again Judge McLean protested, feeling certain that the men 
and boys would demand their gin and their rum, but Susan and her 
sisters helped their mother serve lemonade, tea, coffee, doughnuts, 
and gingerbread in abundance. The men joked a bit about the lack of 
strong drink which they expected with every meal, but they did not 
turn away from the good substitutes which were offered and they were 
on hand for the next "raising." Hearing all of this discussed at home, 
Susan, again proud of her father, ardently advocated the cause of 
temperance. 


* * * * * 


The mill was still of great interest to her and she watched every 
operation closely in her spare time, longing to try her hand at the 
work. One day when a "spooler" was ill, Susan and her sister Hannah 
eagerly volunteered to take her place. Their father was ready to let 
them try, pleased by their interest and curious to see what they could 
do, but their mother protested that the mill was no place for 

children. Finally Susan's earnest pleading won her mother's reluctant 
consent, and the two girls drew lots for the job. It went to 
twelve-year-old Susan on the condition that she divide her earnings 
with Hannah. Every day for two weeks she went early to the mill in her 
plain homespun dress, her straight hair neatly parted and smoothed 
over her ears. Proudly she tended the spools. She was skillful and 
quick, and received the regular wage of $1.50 a week, which she 
divided with Hannah, buying with her share six pale blue coffee cups 
for her mother who had allowed her this satisfying adventure. 


A few weeks before her thirteenth birthday, Susan became a member of 
the Society of Friends which met in nearby Easton, New York, and 
learned to search her heart and ask herself, "Art thou faithful?" 


Parties, dancing, and entertainments were generally ruled out of her 
life as sinful, and rarely were a temptation, but occasionally her 
mother, remembering her own good times, let her and her sisters go to 
parties at the homes of their Presbyterian neighbors, and for this her 
father was criticized at Friends' Meeting. Condemning bright colors, 
frills, and jewelry as vain and worldly, Susan accepted plain somber 
clothing as a mark of righteousness, and when she deviated to the 
extent of wearing the Scotch-plaid coat which her mother had bought 
her, she wondered if the big rent torn in it by a dog might not be 
deserved punishment for her pride in wearing it. 


That same year, the family moved into their new brick house of fifteen 
rooms, with hard-finish plaster walls and light green woodwork, the 
finest house in that part of the country. Here Susan's brother Merritt 
was born the next April, and her two-year-old sister, Eliza, died. 


Susan, Guelma, and Hannah continued their studies longer than most 
girls in the neighborhood, for Quakers not only encouraged but 
demanded education for both boys and girls. As soon as Susan and her 
sister Guelma were old enough, they taught the "home" school in the 
summer when the younger children attended, and then went further 
afield to teach in nearby villages. At fifteen Susan was teaching a 
district school for $1.50 a week and board, and although it was hard 
for her to be away from home, she accepted it as a Friend's duty to 
provide good education for children. Now Presbyterian neighbors 
criticized her father, protesting that well-to-do young ladies should 
not venture into paid work. 


Daniel Anthony was now a wealthy man, his factory the largest and most 
prosperous in that part of the country, and he could afford more and 
better education for his daughters. He sent Guelma, the eldest, to 
Deborah Moulson's Friends' Seminary near Philadelphia, where for $125 
a year "the inculcation of the principles of Humility, Morality, and 

Virtue" received particular attention; and when Guelma was asked to 
stay on a second year as a teacher, he suggested that Susan join her 
there as a pupil. 


* * * * * 


It was a long journey from Battenville to Philadelphia in 1837, and 
when Susan left her home on a snowy afternoon with her father, she 
felt as if the parting would be forever. Her first glimpse of the 

world beyond Battenville interested her immensely until her father 
left her at the seminary, and then she confessed to her diary, "Oh 
what pangs were felt. It seemed impossible for me to part with him. | 
could not speak to bid him farewell."[8] She tried to comfort herself 
by writing letters, and wrote so many and so much that Guelma often 
exclaimed, "Susan, thee writes too much; thee should learn to be 
concise." As it was a rule of the seminary that each letter must first 
be written out carefully on a slate, inspected by Deborah Moulson, 


then copied with care, inspected again, and finally sent out after 
four or five days of preparation, all soontaneity was stifled and her 
letters were stilted and overvirtuous. This censorship left its mark, 
and years later she confessed, "Whenever | take my pen in hand, | 
always seem to be mounted on stilts."[9] 


To her diary she could confide her real feelings--her discouragement 
over her lack of improvement and her inability to understand her many 
"sins," such as not dotting an _i_, too much laughter, or smiling at 

her friends instead of reproving them for frivolous conduct. She 

wrote, "Thought so much of my resolutions to do better in the future 
that even my dreams were filled with these desires.... Although | have 
been guilty of much levity and nonsensical conversation, and have also 
admitted thoughts to occupy my mind which should have been far distant 
from it, | do not consider myself as having committed any wilful 

offense but perhaps the reason | cannot see my own defects is because 
my heart is hardened."[10] 


The girls studied a variety of subjects, arithmetic, algebra, 

literature, chemistry, philosophy, physiology, astronomy, and 
bookkeeping. Men came to the school to conduct some of the classes, 
and Deborah Moulson was also assisted by several student teachers, one 
of whom, Lydia Mott, became Susan's lifelong friend. Susan worked 
hard, for she was a conscientious child, but none of her efforts 

seemed to satisfy Deborah Moulson, who was a hard taskmaster. Her 
reproofs cut deep, and once when Susan protested that she was always 
censured while Guelma was praised, Deborah Moulson sternly replied, 
"Thy sister Guelma does the best she is capable of, but thou dost not. 
Thou hast greater abilities and | demand of thee the best of thy 
capacity."[11] 


Mail from home was a bright spot, bringing into those busy austere 
days news of her friends, and when she read that one of them had 
married an old widower with six children, she reflected sagely, "I 
should think any female would rather live and die an old maid."[12] 


Then came word that her father's business had been so affected by the 
financial depression that the family would have to give up their home 

in Battenville. Sorrowfully she wrote in her diary, "O can | ever 

forget that loved residence in Battenville, and no more to call it 

home seems impossible."[13] It helped little to realize that countless 
other families throughout the country were facing the future penniless 
because banks had failed, mills were shut down, and work on canals and 
railroads had ceased. In April 1838, Daniel Anthony came to the 
seminary to take his daughters home. 


Susan felt keenly her father's sorrow over the failure of his business 
and the loss of the home he had built for his family, and she resolved 
at once to help out by teaching in Union Village, New York. In May 


1838, she wrote in her diary, "On last evening ... | again left my 

home to mingle with strangers which seems to be my sad lot. Separation 
was rendered more trying on account of the embarrassing condition of 
our business affairs, an inventory was expected to be taken today of 

our furniture by assignees.... Spent this day in school, found it 

small and quite disorderly. O, may my patience hold out to persevere 
without intermission."[14] 


Her patience did hold out, and also her courage, as the news came from 
home telling her how everything had to be sold to satisfy the 

creditors, the furniture, her mother's silver spoons, their clothing 

and books, the flour, tea, coffee, and sugar in the pantries. She 

rejoiced to hear that Uncle Joshua Read from Palatine Bridge, New 

York, had come to the rescue, had bought their most treasured and 
needed possessions and turned them over to her mother. 


On a cold blustery March day in 1839, when she was nineteen, Susan 
moved with her family two miles down the Battenkill to the little 
settlement of Hardscrabble, later called Center Falls, where her 

father owned a Satinet factory and grist mill, built in more 

prosperous times. These were now heavily mortgaged but he hoped to 
save them. They moved into a large house which had been a tavern in 
the days when lumber had been cut around Hardscrabble. It was 
disappointing after their fine brick house in Battenville, but they 

made it comfortable, and their love for and loyalty to each other made 
them a happy family anywhere. As it had been a halfway house on the 
road to Troy and travelers continued to stop there asking for a meal 

or a night's lodging, they took them in, and young Daniel served them 
food and nonintoxicating drinks at the old tavern bar. 


Susan, when her school term was over, put her energies into housework, 
recording in her diary, "Did a large washing today.... Spent today at 

the spinning wheel.... Baked 21 loaves of bread.... Wove three yards 

of carpet yesterday."[15] 


The attic of the tavern had been finished off for a ballroom with 
bottles laid under the floor to give a nice tone to the music of the 
fiddles, and now the young people of the village wanted to hold their 
dancing school there. Susan's father, true to his Quaker training, 

felt obliged to refuse, but when they came the second time to tell him 
that the only other place available was a disreputable tavern where 
liquor was sold, he relented a little, and talked the matter over with 
his wife and daughters. Lucy Anthony, recalling her love of dancing, 
urged him to let the young people come. Finally he consented on the 
condition that Guelma, Hannah, and Susan would not dance. They agreed. 
Every two weeks all through the winter, the fiddles played in the 

attic room and the boys and girls of the neighborhood danced the 
Virginia reel and their rounds and squares, while the three Quaker 
girls sat around the wall, watching and longing to join in the fun. 


Such frivolous entertainment in the home of a Quaker could not be 
condoned, and Daniel Anthony was not only severely censured by the 
Friends but read out of Meeting, "because he kept a place of amusement 
in his house." But he did not regret his so-called sin any more than 

he regretted marrying out of Meeting. He continued to attend Friends’ 
Meeting, but grew more and more liberal as the years went by. At this 
time, like all Quakers, he refused to vote, not wishing in any way to 
support a government that believed in war, and this influenced Susan 
who for some years regarded voting as unimportant. He refused to pay 
taxes for the same reason, and she often saw him put his pocketbook on 
the table and then remark drily to the tax collector, "I shall not 
voluntarily pay these taxes. If thee wants to rifle my pocketbook, 

thee can do so."[16] 


* * * * * 


To help her father with his burden of debt was now Susan's purpose in 
life, and in the spring she again left the family circle to teach at 
Eunice Kenyon's Friends' Seminary in New Rochelle, New York. There 
were twenty-eight day pupils and a few boarders at the seminary, and 
for long periods while Eunice Kenyon was ill, Susan took full charge. 


She wrote her family all the little details of her life, but their 

letters never came often enough to satisfy her. Occasionally she 
received a paper or a letter from Aaron McLean, Judge McLean's 
grandson, who had been her good friend and Guelma's ever since they 
had moved to Battenville. His letters almost always started an 
argument which both of them continued with zest. After hearing the 
Quaker preacher, Rachel Barker, she wrote him, "I guess if you would 
hear her you would believe in a woman's preaching. What an absurd 
notion that women have not intellectual and moral faculties sufficient 
for anything but domestic concerns."[17] 


When New Rochelle welcomed President Van Buren with a parade, bands 
playing, and crowds in the streets, this prim self-righteous young 

woman took no part in this hero worship, but gave vent to her 
disapproval in a letter to Aaron. 


Disturbed over the treatment Negroes received at Friends' Meeting in 
New Rochelle, she impulsively wrote him, "The people about here are 
anti-abolitionist and anti everything else that's good. The Friends 
raised quite a fuss about a colored man sitting in the meeting house, 
and some left on account of it.... What a lack of Christianity is 
this!"[18] 


Her school term of fifteen weeks, for which she was paid $30, was over 
early in September, just in time for her to be at home for Guelma's 
wedding to Aaron McLean, and afterward she stayed on to teach the 
village school in Center Falls. This made it possible for her to join 

in the social life of the neighborhood. Often the young people drove 


to nearby villages, twenty buggies in procession. On a drive to 
Saratoga, her escort asked her to give up teaching to marry him. She 
refused, as she did again a few years later when a Quaker elder tried 
to entice her with his fine house, his many acres, and his sixty cows. 
Although she had reached the age of twenty, when most girls felt they 
should be married, she was still particular, and when a friend married 
a man far inferior mentally, she wrote in her diary, "'Tis strange, 

‘tis passing strange that a girl possessed of common sense should be 
willing to marry a lunatic--but so it is."[19] 


During the next few years, both she and Hannah taught school almost 
continuously, for $2 to $2.50 a week. Time and time again Susan 
replaced a man who had been discharged for inefficiency. Although she 
made a success of the school, she discovered that she was paid only a 
fourth the salary he had received, and this rankled. 


Almost everywhere except among Quakers, she encountered a false 
estimate of women which she instinctively opposed. After spending 
several months with relatives in Vermont, where she had the unexpected 
opportunity of studying algebra, she stopped over for a visit with 
Guelma and Aaron in Battenville, where Aaron was a successful 
merchant. Eagerly she told them of her latest accomplishment. Aaron 
was not impressed. Later at dinner when she offered him the delicious 
cream biscuits which she had baked, he remarked with his most 
tantalizing air of male superiority, "I'd rather see a woman make 

biscuits like these than solve the knottiest problem in algebra." 


"There is no reason," she retorted, "why she should not be able to do 
both."[20] 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Life of Kit Carson, by Charles Burdett 


As, for their intrepid boldness and stern truthfulness, the exploits and 
deeds of the old Danish sea-kings, have, since the age of Canute, been 
justly heralded in song and story; so now by the world-wide voice of the 
press, this, their descendant, as his name proves him, is brought before 
the world: and as the stern integrity of the exploits and deeds of the 

old Danes in the age of Canute were heralded by song and story; so too, 
in this brief and imperfect memoir, are those of one who by name and 
birthright claims descent from them. The subject of the present memoir, 
Christopher Carson, familiarly known under the appellation of Kit 

Carson, is one of the most extraordinary men of the present era. His 
fame has long been established throughout this country and Europe, as a 
most skillful and intrepid hunter, trapper, guide, and pilot of the 

prairies and mountains of the far West, and Indian fighter. But his 
celebrity in these characters is far surpassed by that of his individual 
personal traits of courage, coolness, fidelity, kindness, honor, and 
friendship. The theatre of his exploits is extended throughout the whole 
western portion of the territory of the United States, from the 

Mississippi to the Pacific, and his associates have been some of the 

most distinguished men of the present age, to all of whom he has become 
an object of affectionate regard and marked respect. The narrative which 
follows will show his titles to this distinction, so far as his modesty 

(for the truly brave are always modest) has permitted the world to learn 
anything of his history. 


It appears, from the various declarations of those most intimate with 
Christopher Carson, as well as from a biography published a number of 
years before his death, that he was a native of Madison county, 
Kentucky, and was born on the 24th of December, 1809. Colonel Fremont in 
his exhaustive and interesting Report of his Exploring Expedition to 
Oregon and North California, in 1843-44, says that Carson is a native 

of Boonslick county, Missouri; and from his long association with the 
hunter, he probably makes the statement on Carson's own authority. The 
error, if it is an error, may have arisen from the fact stated by Mr. 

Peters, that Carson's father moved from Kentucky to Missouri, when 
Christopher was only one year old. He settled in what is now Howard 
county, in the central part of Missouri. 


At the time of Mr. Carson's emigration, Missouri was called Upper 
Louisiana, being a part of the territory ceded to the United States by 
France in 1803, and it became a separate State, under the name of 


Missouri, in 1821. When Mr. Carson removed his family from Kentucky, and 
settled in the new territory, it was a wild region, naturally fertile, 

thus favoring his views as a cultivator; abounding in wild game, and 
affording a splendid field of enterprise for the hunter, but infested on 

all sides with Indians, often hostile, and always treacherous. 


As Mr. Carson united the pursuits of farmer and hunter, and lived ina 
sort of block-house or fort, as a precaution against the attacks of the 
neighboring Indians, his son became accustomed to the presence of 
danger, and the necessity of earnest action and industry from his 
earliest childhood. 


At the age of fifteen, Kit Carson was apprenticed to Mr. Workman, a 
saddler. This trade requiring close confinement, was, of course, utterly 
distasteful to a boy already accustomed to the use of the rifle, and the 
stirring pleasures of the hunter's life, and at the end of two years, 

his apprenticeship was terminated, for Kit, who, with his experience as 
the son of a noted hunter, himself perfectly familiar with the rifle, 

and, young as he was, acknowledged to be one of the best and surest 
shots, even in that State, where such merit predominated at that time 
over almost every other, could not bear in patience the silent, 
sedentary monotony of his life, voluntarily abandoned the further 
pursuit of the trade, and sought the more active employment of a 
trader's life. 


His new pursuit was more congenial. He joined an armed band of traders 
in an expedition to Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico. This, at that 
period, (1826,) was rather a perilous undertaking, on account of the 
Indian tribes who were ever ready to attack a trading caravan, when 
there was any prospect of overcoming it. No attack was made on the 
party, however, and no incident of importance occurred, if we except 
the accident to one of the teamsters who wounded himself by carelessly 
handling a loaded rifle, so as to render it necessary to amputate his 
arm. In this operation Carson assisted, the surgical instruments being a 
razor, an old saw, and an iron bolt, heated red hot, in order to apply 

the actual cautery. Notwithstanding this rough surgery, the man 
recovered.[A] 


In November (1826) the party arrived at Santa Fe, the capital, and the 
largest town in the then Mexican province of New Mexico. This place is 
situated on the Rio Chiuto, or Santa Fe river, an affluent of the Rio 
Grande, from which it is distant about 20 miles. It was then, as now, 
the great emporium of the overland trade, which, since 1822, has been 
carried on with the State of Missouri. The houses are chiefly built of 
_adobes _, or unburnt bricks, each dwelling forming a square, with a 
court in the centre upon which the apartments open. This mode of 
building, originally Moorish, prevails in all the colonies settled by 

the Spaniards, as well as in Old Spain, and the oriental countries. It 
makes each house a sort of fortress, as General Taylor's troops learned 
to their cost at the siege of Monterey. The front entrance of each 


house is large enough to admit animals with their packs. 


Santa Fe is well supplied with cool water from springs within its 

limits, and from fountains above the city near the neighbouring 

mountain. The appearance of the place is inviting and imposing, as it 
stands on a plateau elevated more than 7000 feet above the sea, and near 
a snow capped mountain, which rises 5000 feet above the level of the 
town; but the population is said to be exceedingly depraved. The present 
population is about 5000; but at the time of Carson's first visit, it 

was comparatively a small town. 


Soon after their arrival at Santa Fe, Carson left the trading band, 

which he had joined when he abandoned the saddlery business, or trade, 
as the reader may choose to term it, and of which we have previously 
spoken, and proceeded to Fernandez de Taos. In this place Carson passed 
the winter of 1826-7, at the house of a retired mountaineer. And it was 
while residing there, that he acquired that thorough familiarity with 

the Spanish language, which, in after years, proved of such essential 
service to him. In the spring he joined a party bound for Missouri, but 
meeting another band of Santa Fe traders, he joined them and returned 
to that place. Here his services being no longer required by the 

traders, he was again thrown out of employment. He now engaged himself 
as teamster to a party bound to El Paso, a settlement, or more properly 
a line of settlements, embracing a population of about 5,000, situated 

in the rich, narrow valley which extends 9 or 10 miles along the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, in the Mexican State of Chihuahua, 350 miles S. 
by W. of Santa Fe. Here the grape is extensively cultivated, and 
considerable quantities of light wine and brandy, (called by the traders 
_Pass wine_ and _Pass brandy_,) are made. The houses are like those of 
Santa Fe, built of adobes_ with earthen floors. With abundance of 
natural advantages, the people are content to live without those 
appliances of civilized life, considered indispensable by the poorest 
American citizens. Glazed windows, chairs, tables, knives and forks, and 
similar every day conveniences are unknown even to the rich among the 
people of El Paso. The place is the chief emporium of the trade between 
New Mexico and Chihuahua, and its name, "the passage" is derived from 
the passage of the river through a gorge or gap in the mountain just 
above the town. 


On his arrival at this place, young Carson might justly be considered 

in view of his age, (not yet 18,) more than an ordinary traveler. He had 
arrived at a spot where everything was strange to him. New people, new 
customs, a new climate, a wine country, a population of mixed breed, 
half Indian, half Spaniard--everything wearing a foreign aspect; 
everything totally different from his home in Missouri. 


He did not remain long in this place, but returned to Santa Fe, whence 
he again found his way to Taos, where he passed the winter in the 
service of Mr. Ewing Young, in the humble capacity of cook; this he soon 
forsook for the more pleasant and profitable position of Spanish 


interpreter to a trader named Tramell, with whom he, for the second 
time, made the long journey to El Paso and Chihuahua. 


CHAPTER | 

THE LAUNCHING OF THE SCHEME 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 

A Year in a Yawl, by Russell Doubleday 


In the shadow of a big apple tree four boys lay on the grass studying a 
map of the United States. One of the group was talking vehemently and 
pointing out a route of some sort with a stubby carpenter’s pencil; the 
other three were watching with eager interest. 


“That sounds all right,” said one of the four as he rose to lean on his 
elbow, “but you can’t do it with a little boat like yours. | don’t 
believe you could do it anyway, Ken.” 


“Well, | couldn’t do it in a steam-yacht,” the boy with the pencil 
returned, “for obvious reasons. But | can and will make that trip.” 


“l admire your pluck, Ken,” the third boy exclaimed. “It took 
considerable gumption to plan and build a craft like yours alone; but | 
don’t believe you’d bring your boat through whole.” 


Again they bent down to the map, and the three listened while Kenneth 
Ransom went over the route again. 


“Yes, it looks all right on the map,” Clyde Morrow broke in; “but you 
don’t realize that the couple of inches of Illinois River from Chicago 
to the Mississippi, for instance, is a couple of hundred miles.” 


“Of course it’s a big undertaking, but think of the fun. You fellows 

like to sail on the Lake, and we have been through some pretty tough 
squalls, and had some mighty pleasant times, too. Sailing on the Lake is 
good sport, and exciting, too, for a while, but the cruising | propose 

to do makes Lake sailing tame. Think of the places we shall see, the 
fishing we shall do! Think of sailing on the warm Gulf of Mexico in 
January, cruising around the thousands of tropical islands, then up the 
Atlantic coast when it is most apt to be calm, stopping whenever there 
is anything worth stopping for. Just think of the cities we can 

visit—St. Louis, Vicksburg, Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonville, 
Hampton Roads, Philadelphia, New York, and—” He stopped for sheer loss 
of breath. 


“Why, it’s the chance of a lifetime. I’ve set my heart on it, and I’m 
going. Who'll go with me?” 


Kenneth had talked eagerly, so full of his subject that he could hardly 
get the words out fast enough. Now he stopped and waited to see if his 
friends would take fire from his enthusiasm. 


For an instant all three boys were silent. The thought of the adventure 
to be had tingled in their veins. 


“I'll go!” suddenly exclaimed Arthur Morrow, who had hitherto been 
comparatively calm, jumping to his feet to shake Ransom’s hand. Almost 

at the same moment, Clyde, his cousin, and Frank Chauvet grabbed Kenneth 
and shouted, “I, too,” in unison. 


“Good!” was Ransom’s only comment as he extricated himself from the 
grasp of his impetuous friends. But his face was shining, and his eyes 
said what his voice for a minute could not express. 


* * * * * 


Kenneth had been at work on a boat for some time when the foregoing 
conversation took place. He had planned her himself, plotting out her 
lines with great care and with all the enthusiasm of a boy who has the 
means at last to carry out a long-cherished idea. 


She was to be thirty feet over all, twenty-two feet on the water-line, 
nine feet wide, and three feet draught with her centre-board up. His 
idea was to make her yawl-rigged and as strong and staunch as good 
material and careful workmanship could ensure. 


For a workshop he had to be content with a woodshed at the back of his 
father’s house, a good three-fourths of a mile from the Lake shore of 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Fortunately, he was able to get some extra fine white oak, well 
seasoned, from a nearby mill; and though it was tough and tried the 
temper of his home-made tools, this very toughness and hardness stood 
the young ship-builder and his crew in good stead later. 


He built a steaming-box to bend the ribs and planking of his boat out of 
rough lumber, and made an old stove, with a section of big pipe plugged 
up at both ends, serve as a boiler to make the steam. Thus equipped, he 
began the work unaided of building a thirty-foot yacht in which to 

cruise around on Lake Michigan and the waters tributary to it. With 
great labor and care the keel was steamed, bent, and laid on the blocks; 
then one by one the ribs were put in place. It was slow work, but it was 
extremely interesting to this young naval architect and ship-builder, 

and as his boat grew his ideas enlarged. To be a naval architect had 
been his ambition ever since he had left high school. To become a 
designer and builder of ships was his aim in life, and as he worked 

alone at his little ship, he wondered how he was going to get the 


experience that would be needed to design vessels for various uses and 
differing conditions. About lake craft he knew something, but of ocean 
and river vessels he was entirely ignorant. He made up his mind that he 
must see and study the different kind of craft in their native waters. 


One day, as he was working on the planking of his boat, the inspiration 
came to him. He had pulled the plank out of the long steam-box, hot, 
damp, and more or less pliable, and with great labor made it fast to the 
cut-water with a hand vise. As he bent the plank from rib to rib he 
secured it until it was in place and followed the designed curve. He 
stood a minute facing the bow to see if the curve was true. It really 
began to look like a boat and less like a skeleton. 


“This is going to be a pretty smart craft,” he said to himself as he 
eyed his work lovingly. “She’ll be strong and handy, roomy and 
seaworthy, and fit to go most anywhere.” 


“By Jove!” he said aloud, slapping his knee by way of emphasis, and 
sitting down suddenly. 


“Why not?” The idea was so bold that he hardly dared to think of it. 

Sail to the ocean in a craft only thirty feet long? Impossible; but why? 

He could hardly wait to secure the plank permanently, he was so anxious 
to look at a map and see if there was a possible route to the salt sea 
that his vessel could follow. 


The rest of that day was spent in studying maps, and for a good part of 
the night Kenneth and his father discussed it. 


“Yes, it is possible,” Mr. Ransom said at length; “but | doubt if it has 
ever been done before, and certainly never by so small a boat.” 


“But, father,” the boy pleaded, “can | go? You know what | want to do 
and why | want to go. It would mean a whole lot to me; it would be 
experience | can get in no other way.” 


“Yes, boy, you can go if the mother can spare you,” the elder 
reluctantly consented; “but don’t set your heart on it till | talk to 
her. Good night.” 


“Well, if they won’t let me go,” the boy said, as he blew out the lamp, 
“I'll miss the chance of my life; but | think they will,” and he went to 
bed. 


It was late the next morning when the boat felt the touch of her 
designer’s hand, for there was much talking to be done, much to be 
explained, and the boy found it hard to convince his mother that it was 
to his advantage; that it was almost necessary, in fact, for him to go 
on this hazardous trip. 


“We can go!” he almost shouted, partly to his boat, partly to relieve 

his feelings, “and we'll do it, too.” The boy’s eyes travelled over 

every line and curve of his creation with a pride that was tempered with 
concern, for much depended on the staunchness and sea-worthiness of his 
handiwork. 


The fire in his makeshift furnace was soon roaring, and it was not long 
before the ring of the hatchet and adze filled the little shop as the 

boy went to work with new zest. Luncheon was a vexatious interruption, 
for he begrudged the time spent in eating. The yawl took shape plank by 
plank; and as she grew her builder planned ways and means, figured out 
places to stow provisions, water, spare tackle, rigging, and all the 

other hundred and one things that would be required for a long voyage. 
His imagination played a large part, too, and he sailed wonderful seas, 
through terrific storms, and along beautiful coasts—dreams, many of 
which, improbable as they were, came true, for adventures innumerable 
and utterly unexpected were to be encountered. 


“By Jove!” he said aloud one day after he had had a particularly hard 
tussle with a plank that had to be both bent and twisted into position. 
“This is almost too much for me alone; and | can’t sail around to the 
Atlantic by myself. Whom shall | get to go with me?” 


He leaned up against the workbench to think. The yawl, almost fully 
planked, now stood up higher than the builder’s head. The newly placed 
timber still steamed and gave out an odor dear to the wood-worker. There 
was no sound except the hiss of steam in the steam-box. Suddenly the 
door of the shed opened and three heads appeared. 


“Hello, Ken, what are you doing? Holy smoke! look at that; isn’t she a 
beauty?” Frank Chauvet didn’t even stop to take breath between his 
sentences. 


“Hullo, you chaps. Come in,” returned Ken, making a place for them on 
the bench. “The very fellows | want to see,” he said to himself. “What 
do you think of my boat? Look out, Arthur, you'll sit on that adze if 

you don’t be careful. You’ve got to look before you sit in this shop.” 


The third boy was meanwhile walking around the boat, inspecting her 
critically, feeling the wood, measuring the thickness of the timbers, 
and eying the shape with an approving glance. 


“Say, Ken, where are you going to take her? Arctic regions? She’s built 
strong enough to go around the Horn.” Clyde Morrow looked up at his 
friend inquiringly. “Ken, did you do all this yourself? She’s great, 
simply great!” 


“Yep—sure—you knew | was building a boat. Why didn’t you come around 
before?” Then, before they had time to answer, he went on, “Clyde, you 
said she was strong enough to go around the Horn; she’s got to be strong 


enough to make a journey almost as long and quite as trying.” He paused 
a minute and eyed his friends one after the other. Frank and Arthur were 
sitting side by side on the workbench. Clyde was leaning against the 
boat, Ransom himself faced them, half leaning, half sitting on a large 
block of iron that served as an anvil. 


“What do you think about cruising to the Atlantic and back in that 
boat?” Kenneth pointed to the yawl. “Circumnavigating the Eastern half 
of the United States, in other words.” 


“What!” cried Arthur and the other two boys. “You’re crazy!” Clyde 
added. 


“No, I’m not; it can be done and I’m going to try to do it.” Kenneth 
spoke confidently and with a smile at his friends’ incredulity. 


“Wake up, old man,” said Frank with a laugh; “that’s a nice dream, but 
you're likely to fall out of bed.” 


“Listen; I’ve studied this thing out and it can be done. Wait a minute,” 

he interrupted himself to say as Clyde opened his mouth to speak. “You 
know what | want to be and what | want to do, and there is no way of 
seeing all kinds of boats and experiencing all kinds of weather and 
conditions of water and climate except by seeing and experiencing them.” 
He laughed at the lame finish of his sentence. “The best and most 
thorough way of doing it, it seems to me, is to go in a small boat that 

you have built yourself and see everything at first-hand. What a cruise 

it will be! | wish | could go to-morrow.” 


“What! do you really mean to go?” said Frank. “Why, you’re clean daft, 
Ken.” 


“Not on your life,” answered Ransom sturdily. “Look here.” 


He reached down a well-thumbed atlas from a shelf and led the way out of 
doors and under the apple tree. Then spreading it out, he began to 
explain what was in his mind. 


|. THE PIONEER NATION. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Spanish Pioneers, by Charles F. Lummis 


It is now an established fact of history that the Norse rovers had found 
and made a few expeditions to North America long before Columbus. For 
the historian nowadays to look upon that Norse discovery as a myth, or 


less than a certainty, is to confess that he has never read the Sagas. 

The Norsemen came, and even camped in the New World, before the year 
1000; but they only_ camped. They built no towns, and practically added 
to the world's knowledge nothing at all. They did nothing to entitle 

them to credit as pioneers. The honor of giving America to the world 
belongs to Spain,--the credit not only of discovery, but of centuries of 
such pioneering as no other nation ever paralleled in any land. It is a 
fascinating story, yet one to which our histories have so far done scant 
justice. History on true principles was an unknown science until within 

a century; and public opinion has long been hampered by the narrow 
statements and false conclusions of closet students. Some of these men 
have been not only honest but most charming writers; but their very 
popularity has only helped to spread their errors wider. But their day 

is past, and the beginnings of new light have come. No student dares 
longer refer to Prescott or Irving, or any of the class of which they 

were the leaders, as authorities in history; they rank to-day as 
fascinating writers of romance, and nothing more. It yet remains for 
some one to make as popular the truths of American history as the fables 
have been, and it may be long before an unmistaken Prescott appears; but 
meantime | should like to help young Americans to a general grasp of the 
truths upon which coming histories will be based. This book is not a 
history; it is simply a guideboard to the true point of view, the broad 
idea,--starting from which, those who are interested may more safely go 
forward to the study of details, while those who can study no farther 

may at least have a general understanding of the most romantic and 
gallant chapter in the history of America. 


We have not been taught how astonishing it was that one nation should 
have earned such an overwhelming share in the honor of giving us 
America; and yet when we look into the matter, it is a very startling 
thing. There was a great Old World, full of civilization: suddenly a New 
World was found,--the most important and surprising discovery in the 
whole annals of mankind. One would naturally suppose that the greatness 
of such a discovery would stir the intelligence of all the civilized 

nations about equally, and that they would leap with common eagerness 
to avail themselves of the great meaning this discovery had for 
humanity. But as a matter of fact it was not so. Broadly speaking, all 

the enterprise of Europe was confined to one nation,--and that a nation 
by no means the richest or strongest. One nation practically had the 
glory of discovering and exploring America, of changing the whole 
world's ideas of geography, and making over knowledge and business all 
to herself for a century and a half. And Spain was that nation. 


It was, indeed, a man of Genoa who gave us America; but he came as a 
Spaniard,--from Spain, on Spanish faith and Spanish money, in Spanish 
ships and with Spanish crews; and what he found he took possession of in 
the name of Spain. Think what a kingdom Ferdinand and Isabella had then 
besides their little garden in Europe,--an untrodden half world, in 

which a score of civilized nations dwell to-day, and upon whose 
stupendous area the newest and greatest of nations is but a patch! What 


a dizziness would have seized Columbus could he have foreseen the 
inconceivable plant whose unguessed seeds he held that bright October 
morning in 1492! 


It was Spain, too, that sent out the accidental Florentine whom a German 
printer made godfather of a half world that we are barely sure he ever 
saw, and are fully sure he deserves no credit for. To name America after 
Amerigo Vespucci was such an ignorant injustice as seems ridiculous now; 
but, at all events, Spain sent him who gave his name to the New World. 


Columbus did little beyond finding America, which was indeed glory 
enough for one life. But of the gallant nation which made possible his 
discovery there were not lacking heroes to carry out the work which that 
discovery opened. It was a century before Anglo-Saxons seemed to waken 
enough to learn that there really was_a New World, and into that 
century the flower of Spain crowded marvels of achievement. She was the 
only European nation that did not drowse. Her mailed explorers overran 
Mexico and Peru, grasped their incalculable riches, and made those 
kingdoms inalienable parts of Spain. Cortez had conquered and was 
colonizing a savage country a dozen times as large as England years 
before the first English-speaking expedition had ever seen the mere 
coast where it was to plant colonies in the New World; and Pizarro did a 
still greater work. Ponce de Leon had taken possession for Spain of what 
is now one of the States of our Union a generation before any of those 
regions were seen by Saxons. That first traveller in North America, 

Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, had walked his unparalleled way across the 
continent from Florida to the Gulf of California half a century before 

the first foot of our ancestors touched our soil. Jamestown, the first 
English settlement in America, was not founded until 1607, and by that 
time the Spanish were permanently established in Florida and New Mexico, 
and absolute masters of a vast territory to the south. They had already 
discovered, conquered, and partly colonized _inland_ America from 
northeastern Kansas to Buenos Ayres, and from ocean to ocean. Half of 
the United States, all Mexico, Yucatan, Central America, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, Chile, New Granada, and a huge area 
besides, were Spanish by the time England had acquired a few acres on 
the nearest edge of America. Language could scarcely overstate the 
enormous precedence of Spain over all other nations in the pioneering of 
the New World. They were Spaniards who first saw and explored the 
greatest gulf in the world; Spaniards who discovered the two greatest 
rivers; Spaniards who found the greatest ocean; Spaniards who first knew 
that there were two continents of America; Spaniards who first went 
round the world! They were Spaniards who had carved their way into the 
far interior of our own land, as well as of all to the south, and 

founded their cities a thousand miles inland long before the first 
Anglo-Saxon came to the Atlantic seaboard. That early Spanish spirit of 
_finding out_ was fairly superhuman. Why, a poor Spanish lieutenant with 
twenty soldiers pierced an unspeakable desert and looked down upon the 
greatest natural wonder of America or of the world--the Grand Canon of 
the Colorado--three full centuries before any "American" eyes saw it! 


And so it was from Colorado to Cape Horn. Heroic, impetuous, imprudent 
Balboa had walked that awful walk across the Isthmus, and found the 
Pacific Ocean, and built on its shores the first ships that were ever 

made in the Americas, and sailed that unknown sea, and had been dead 
more than half a century before Drake and Hawkins saw it. 


England's lack of means, the demoralization following the Wars of the 
Roses, and religious dissensions were the chief causes of her torpidity 
then. When her sons came at last to the eastern verge of the New World 
they made a brave record; but they were never called upon to face such 
inconceivable hardships, such endless dangers as the Spaniards had 
faced. The wilderness they conquered was savage enough, truly, but 
fertile, well wooded, well watered, and full of game; while that which 

the Spaniards tamed was such a frightful desert as no human conquest 
ever overran before or since, and peopled by a host of savage tribes to 
some of whom the petty warriors of King Philip were no more to be 
compared than a fox to a panther. The Apaches and the Araucanians would 
perhaps have been no more than other Indians had they been transferred 
to Massachusetts; but in their own grim domains they were the deadliest 
savages that Europeans ever encountered. For a century of Indian wars in 
the east there were three centuries and a half in the southwest. In one 
Spanish colony (in Bolivia) as many were slain by the savages in one 
massacre as there were people in New York city when the war of the 
Revolution began! If the Indians in the east had wiped out twenty-two 
thousand settlers in one red slaughter, as did those at Sorata, it would 
have been well up in the eighteen-hundreds before the depleted colonies 
could have untied the uncomfortable apron-strings of the mother 
country, and begun national housekeeping on their own account. 


When you know that the greatest of English text-books has not even the 
name of the man who first sailed around the world (a Spaniard), nor of 
the man who discovered Brazil (a Spaniard), nor of him who discovered 
California (a Spaniard), nor of those Spaniards who first found and 
colonized in what is now the United States, and that it has a hundred 
other omissions as glaring, and a hundred histories as untrue as the 
omissions are inexcusable, you will understand that it is high time we 
should do better justice than did our fathers to a subject which should 
be of the first interest to all real Americans. 


The Spanish were not only the first conquerors of the New World, and its 
first colonizers, but also its first civilizers. They built the first 

cities, opened the first churches, schools, and universities; brought 

the first printing-presses, made the first books; wrote the first 

dictionaries, histories, and geographies, and brought the first 
missionaries; and before New England had a real newspaper, Mexico had a 
seventeenth-century attempt at one! 


One of the wonderful things about this Spanish pioneering--almost as 
remarkable as the pioneering itself--was the humane and progressive 
spirit which marked it from first to last. Histories of the sort long 


current speak of that hero-nation as cruel to the Indians; but, in 

truth, the record of Spain in that respect puts us to the blush. The 
legislation of Spain in behalf of the Indians everywhere was 

incomparably more extensive, more comprehensive, more systematic, and 
more humane than that of Great Britain, the Colonies, and the present 
United States all combined. Those first teachers gave the Spanish 
language and Christian faith to a thousand aborigines, where we gave a 
new language and religion to one. There have been Spanish schools for 
Indians in America since 1524. By 1575--nearly a century before there 
was a printing-press in English America--many books in _twelve_ 

different Indian languages had been printed in the city of Mexico, 

whereas in our history John Eliot's Indian Bible stands alone; and three 
Spanish universities in America were nearly rounding out their century 
when Harvard was founded. A surprisingly large proportion of the 

pioneers of America were college men; and intelligence went hand in hand 
with heroism in the early settlement of the New World. 


FACTS OF EARLIER DAYS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
The Seminoles of Florida, by Minnie Moore-Willson 


The history of the American Indian is a very lliad of tragedy. From 
the day Columbus made the first footprints of the European in the 
damp sands of Cat Island, the story of the original owners of fair 
America has been full of melancholy, and fills with its dark pages 
every day of a quartet of centuries. 


Columbus describes the innocent happiness of these people. “They were 
no wild savages, but very gentle and courteous,” he says, “without 
knowing what evil is, without stealing, without killing.” They gave 

to him a new world for Castile and Leon, while in exchange he gave 

to them “some glass beads and little red caps.” The tragedy of the 

new world began when we find this same admiral writing to the Spanish 
majesties that he would be able to furnish them with gold, cotton, 
spices, and slaves--“slaves! as many as their Highnesses shall 
command to be shipped”; and thus, this land, a paradise of almost 
primeval loveliness, was transformed into a land of cruel bondage, 
desolation and death. 


History scarcely records an instance when hospitality was not 
extended by the red man to our first explorers. Swift canoes shot out 
from the shaded shores, filled with men clad in gorgeous mantles, 
and, in broken accents, their greeting was “Welcome!” “Come, see the 
people from Heaven,” they cried, but were soon destined to believe 
they were from a very different region. 


From old Spanish accounts we conclude that the Indian population 

of De Soto’s time was very large, and that the natives were ina 

higher state of civilization than at any later period; that their 

speech, though brief, was chaste, unaffected, and evinced a generous 
sentiment. Cortez found the Aztecs and their dependencies challenging 
comparison with the proudest nations of the world, and in their 
barbarous magnificence rivaling the splendors of the Orient. Advanced 
in the arts, dwelling in cities, and living under a well-organized 
government, they were happy in their position and circumstances. 


Who were the barbarians of the early history of America, our 
Mayflower ancestors, or the Red Men of the forest? 


With a careful study of the early records, the question answers 
itself. 


Four hundred years ago Indian warfare began. Shall it continue until 
we exterminate the race? When it is, alas, too late, the American 
people will awaken to the fact that the preservation of the Indian 
race will be a theme that will stir the very heart of the Nation. 


Shall Justice blush as the future historian pens the account of the 
vanished Indian and our treatment of his race? Will Patriotism hang 
her head in shame and confusion as the pen portrays the history of 
the red heroes, who gave up their lives for their home and liberty? 


Since that sunny day in May, 1539, when De Soto, amid the salutes 
of artillery, the music of trumpets, the cheers of thousands of 
Castilians, sailed into Tampa Bay, Florida has been the scene of 
stirring events--with the Aborigines forming a tragical background. 


Marching across the flower-bedecked country with his gallant men 
of Spain, with his cavalry, with fleet greyhounds and furious 
bloodhounds to turn loose upon the savages, also handcuffs, chains 
and collars to secure them, with priests, workmen and provisions, 
this proud adventurer reached the present site of Tallahassee. Here, 
in this vicinity, they came upon a fruitful land, thickly populated. 


Ever pressing onward for the gold that was supposed to abound in this 
new land, one village after another was passed, when provisions and 
welcome were furnished by the Laziques. 


On, on, the proud and haughty Spaniards marched, until they reached 
the province of Cofaqui. Here the splendor of the reception would 
amaze us, even to-day. The chieftain and the people gave up their 
village for the Spanish quarters, moving to another town for the 
occasion. The following day the chief returned, offering De Soto 

8,000 armed Indians, with maize, dried fruits and meat for the 
journey, 4,000 to act as defenders, 4,000 as burden bearers, to 
escort the Spaniards through a wilderness of several days’ journey. 


Such were the proud and generous people the Caucasians found in 
America. 


The haughty Castilian continued his march till he reached the banks 
of the Mississippi, where he halted and sent his carrier to the 

chief on the opposite shore, with the usual message, that he was the 
“Offspring of the Sunne, and required submission and a visit from the 
chief.” But the chieftain sent back a reply, both magnanimous and 
proud, that if he were “the Childe of the Sunne, if he would drie 

up the River, he would believe him; that he was wont to visit none; 
therefore, if he desired to see him he would come thither, that if he 
came in peace he would receive him in special good will, and if in 
Warre in like manner he would attend him in the Towne where he was 
and for him or any other he would not shrinke one foot backe.” 


Old history says this haughty repulse aggravated the illness of De 
Soto, “because he was not able to passe presently to the River and 
seeke him, to see if he could abate that Pride of his.” 


Notwithstanding the hospitable treatment shown by the natives to 
the newcomers, the Castilians destroyed them by the thousands: One 
explorer after another wrote of these friendly people in the new 

land. “They are very liberal,” says the narrator, “for they give what 
they have.” Sir Ralph Lane describes the welcome by the natives, who 
came with “Tobacco, Corne and furs and kindly gestures to be friends 
with the strange white men,” etc., etc., but adds, “the Indians stole 

a Silver Cup, wherefore we burnt their Towne and spoylt their Corne,” 
etc., etc. 


The time will soon be over for the study of the Aborigines of 

America. We have in 250 years wasted them from uncounted numbers to a 
scattering population of only about 275,000, while in the same length 

of time a cargo of dusky slaves from the African shores have become a 
people of millions, slaves no longer, but protected citizens. In the 

redskin, whom we have dispossessed of his native rights, we recognize 

no equality; yet the descendant of the barbarous black, whose tribe 

on the Golden Coast still trembles before a fetish, may now sit at 

the desk of Clay or Calhoun. Truly the tangled threads of modern 

morals are hard to unravel. 


The first explorers made captives of the Indians, and carried them 

in irons to Spain, where they were sold as slaves to the Spanish 
grandees. Two hundred years later the people of Carolina sought to 
enslave those among them. The red men rebelled at the subjection, and 
in order to escape bondage, began to make their way to the “Indian 
country,” the present site of Georgia. African bondsmen soon followed 
the example of the Indian captives, and in time continued their 

journey to Florida. 


In the attempts to recapture runaway slaves, is based the primeval 


cause of the Seminole wars. 


CHAPTER |. THE START. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Cowboy Life on the Sidetrack, by Frank Benton 


| met a man from Utah the other day by the name of Joe Smith, and he 
gave me quite an interesting history of his shipping some cattle to 
market over the great Overland route from Utah to South Omaha. | shall 
tell it in his own language. He said: 


| don't want to misstate anything, and | don't want to exaggerate 
anything, but will tell you the plain facts. 


When | and my neighbors, old Chuckwagon, Packsaddle Jack, Eatumup Jake 
and Dillbery Ike got into the ranch with a drive of cattle we found that 
three railroad live stock agents, two representatives of the union 
stockyards and five commission house drummers had been staying at the 
ranch for a week waiting to get our shipment. Each one took each of us 
aside and gave us a dirty private as to what they would do for us. Every 
one of the commission house drummers said their house was second last 
month in number of cars of live stock in their market and they were 
looking for them to be first this month; said their salesmen always beat 
the other firms 10 cents a hundred on even splits, and their yardmen 
always got the best fill on the cattle. We went off by ourselves to talk 

it over and make up our minds which firm to ship to. Packsaddle Jack 

said it was remarkable that they all told the same story, said it was 
confusing as nary one of them had mentioned a point but what all the 
rest had coppered the same bet. Dillbery Ike gave it as his opinion that 
they were the bummest lot of liars he ever see. Old Chuckwagon and 
Eatumup Jake now compared notes and discovered that all the drummers 
were out of whiskey, but each drummer claimed the other dead beats had 
drank his up. Old Chuckwagon took a blue down-hearted fit of melancholy 
on seeing they was all out of whiskey and wouldn't decide on any of 
them. Eatumup Jake just chewed a piece of dried rawhide and wouldn't 
talk. Packsaddle Jack and me finally decided to bill the cattle to 

ourselves till we got some further light on the subject. 


[Illustration: Scott Davis Leaving to Order the Cars, and to Grease and 
Sand Them._] 


As the great Overland agent agreed that his road would run us all the 
way to market at the rate of forty miles an hour and the other live 

stock agents couldn't promise only thirty-five miles an hour, we gave 

the shipment to the Overland. The Overland agent went right into town to 
have the cars greased and sanded ready to start. We followed in with the 
cattle. It took us about seven days to drive the cattle in, and when we 


got there the cars were coming--but hadn't arrived. We waited around 
nine days, grazing the steers on sage brush in daytime and penning them 
nights till they got so thin we had about concluded to drive back and 
keep them for another year, when the cars came. It seemed the railroad 
had got them pretty near out to us once, but had run short of tonnage 
cars, so just had to haul them back and forth several times over one 
division to make up their tonnage for the trains. This was very annoying 
to the railroad men as well as ourselves, but they had their orders to 
not let any California fruit spoil on the road and to haul their 

tonnage, so just had to use these stock cars. It seems Harriman and Hill 
and J. P. Morgan and all the other boys who own the western railroads 
are very particular about every train hauling its full tonnage, and | 
heard there was places they had a lot of scrap iron close to the track, 
so if the train was short a ton or so they could load it on, haul it to 
some place where there was some freight to take the place of it, and 
then unload it for trains going the other way that were short on 
tonnage. 


Finally we got the cattle loaded and our contract signed. Got a basket 

of grub, as we were informed there would be no time to get meals on the 
road. It is to this basket of grub that we all owe our lives to-day, so 

| will give a partial description of the contents. First, we had four 

dozen bottles of beer; next, eight quarts of old rye whiskey; next, two 
corkscrews, a hard boiled egg, a sandwich without any meat in it and a 
bottle of mustard, as Dillbery Ike said he always wanted mustard. 

Eatumup Jake was for getting a can of tomatoes, but old Chuckwagon said 
he never had been empty of canned tomatoes in twenty years and wanted 
one chance to get them out his system. 


Well, we got on the way-car, were hitched on to the cattle train and off 

at last for the first sidetrack, which was a quarter of a mile from the 
stockyards. The conductor said we would start right away soon as he got 
his orders, so Chuckwagon proposed we open the lunch, which meeting with 
direct approval from the entire party, we proceeded to consume a large 
section of it, and then went to sleep. When we woke up the sun was 
sinking in the east, at least | maintained it was east, but Packsaddle 

Jack said it was in the north. Anyway we argued till it sunk, and never 

did agree. But we found we were on the same old sidetrack, and as our 
lunch was about gone we made up a jackpot and sent Dillbery Ike after 
more lunch. Packsaddle Jack went up and interviewed the agent in the 
meantime, as he was the only one left in the party who was on speaking 
terms with that functionary, and found out they were holding us there 

for the arrival of eight cars of sheep that was expected to come by 

trail from Idaho. These sheep belong to Rambolet Bill and old Cottswool 
Canvasback, and these two gentlemen had seen a cloud of dust ten miles 
away about noon and insisted on having the train held, as they were sure 
the sheep were coming, which finally proved to be correct. So when they 
got them loaded, about 11 o'clock that night, we quit quarrelling with 

the agent, stopped making threats against the railroad superintendent, 
got Dillbery Ike to put on his coat (he had kept if off all evening to 


whip the railroad agent who was to blame undoubtedly for all this 

delay), and finally started, with rising spirits. But as we got up to 

the depot where the conductor was waiting with his final papers, the 

head brakeman reported a cow was down up near the engine, and we all 
walked up there and found that one of Dillbery Ike's critters had become 
so weak and emaciated that it had succumbed right in the start. We 
prodded her, and hollered and yelled, and Chuckwagon twisted her tail 
clear off before we discovered she was stiff and cold in death and 
consequently couldn't respond to our suggestions. Dillbery asked the 
advice of a hobo (who was giving us pointers how to get her up before we 
discovered her dead condition) about suing the railroad company for her. 
The hobo agreed to act as witness and swear to anything after Dillbery 
gave him a nip out of his bottle; and after we found out what a good 
fellow the hobo was, how much he knew about shipping cattle and that he 
wanted to go east, we concluded to put his name on the contract and make 
him one of the party. We asked his name and he said ‘twas most always 
John Doe, but we nicknamed him Jackdo for short. 


We all went back to the way-car and started up to the switch and back on 
to a sidetrack, as No. 1 was expected to arrive pretty soon, as she was 
four hours late, and was liable to come any time after she got four 

hours late. 


After taking some lunch we lay down on the seats and went to sleep, 
Jackdo, Rambolet Bill and Cottswool Canvasback on one side of the car, 
and Dillbery Ike, Chuckwagon, Packsaddle Jack, Eatumup Jake and myself 
on the other side. It was rather crowded on our side of the car, but 

none of us liked the perfume that Jackdo and the two sheepmen used. 
About the time we got to sleep the brakeman came in, woke us all up so 
he could get into the coal and kindling which is under the seat in a 
way-car. It was warm weather, but the train crews always build roaring 
fires in hot weather on stock trains, and he was only following the 

usual custom. We got our places again and dropped off to sleep. The 
conductor came in, woke us all up to punch our contracts. We went to 
sleep again; the conductor came around, roused us all up to know where 
we wanted our stock fed. Jackdo now gave us a great deal of advice about 
where to feed and how much, but Dillbery said the cattle had got used 

to going without feed so long that it wasn't worth while to waste time 
feeding them now. Jackdo said all the stockmen fed plenty of hay to 

their stock all the way to Omaha, but never let them have any water till 
they got there, as they would get a big fill that way. We finally went 

to sleep again. The conductor and brakeman took turns jumping down out 
of their high airy cab on top of the car (where they keep a window open) 
to build up the fire and see that all the doors and windows below were 
tightly closed so the stockmen couldn't get no air, but hot air. 

However, we had been getting hot air from the railroad live stock agents 
and commission house drummers for some time and slept on till old 
Chuckwagon begun to snore and woke us up again. It seemed he was having 
a fearful nightmare, and we had all we could do to keep him from jumping 
off the train till we got him fairly awake. But after we had each given 


him a drink from our private bottles he gave several long, shuddering, 
shivering sighs and told us his dream. 


The Old and the New 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
The Spirit of the Ghetto, by Hutchins Hapgood 


THE OLD MAN 
[Illustration] 


No part of New York has a more intense and varied life than the colony 
of Russian and Galician Jews who live on the east side and who form 
the largest Jewish city in the world. The old and the new come here 
into close contact and throw each other into high relief. The 
traditions and customs of the orthodox Jew are maintained almost in 
their purity, and opposed to these are forms and ideas of modern life 
of the most extreme kind. The Jews are at once tenacious of their 
character and susceptible to their Gentile environment, when that 
environment is of a high order of civilization. Accordingly, in 
enlightened America they undergo rapid transformation tho retaining 
much that is distinctive; while in Russia, surrounded by an ignorant 
peasantry, they remain by themselves, do not so commonly learn the 
Gentile language, and prefer their own forms of culture. There their 
life centres about religion. Prayer and the study of "the Law" 
constitute practically the whole life of the religious Jew. 


When the Jew comes to America he remains, if he is old, essentially 
the same as he was in Russia. His deeply rooted habits and the "worry 
of daily bread" make him but little sensitive to the conditions of his 
new home. His imagination lives in the old country and he gets his 
consolation in the old religion. He picks up only about a hundred 
English words and phrases, which he pronounces in his own way. Some of 
his most common acquisitions are "vinda" (window), "zieling" 

(ceiling), "never mind," “alle right," "that'll do," "politzman" 
(policeman); "_ein schon kind_, ein reg'lar pitze!" (a pretty child, a 
regular picture). Of this modest vocabulary he is very proud, for it 
takes him out of the category of the "greenhorn," a term of contempt 
to which the satirical Jew is very sensitive. The man who has been 
only three weeks in this country hates few things so much as to be 
called a "greenhorn." Under this fear he learns the small vocabulary 

to which in many years he adds very little. His dress receives rather 
greater modification than his language. In the old country he never 
appeared in a short coat; that would be enough to stamp him as a 
"freethinker." But when he comes to New York and his coat is worn out 
he is unable to find any garment long enough. The best he can do is to 


buy a "cut-away" or a "Prince Albert," which he often calls a "Prince 
Isaac." As soon as he imbibes the fear of being called a "greenhorn" 

he assumes the "Prince Isaac" with less regret. Many of the old women, 
without diminution of piety, discard their wigs, which are strictly 
required by the orthodox in Russia, and go even to the synagogue with 
nothing on their heads but their natural locks. 


The old Jew on arriving in New York usually becomes a sweat-shop 
tailor or push-cart peddler. There are few more pathetic sights than 

an old man with a long beard, a little black cap on his head and a 
venerable face--a man who had been perhaps a Hebraic or Talmudic 
scholar in the old country, carrying or pressing piles of coats in the 
melancholy sweat-shop; or standing for sixteen hours a day by his 
push-cart in one of the dozen crowded streets of the Ghetto, where 

the great markets are, selling among many other things apples, garden 
stuff, fish and second-hand shirts. 


This man also becomes a member of one of the many hundred lodges which 
exist on the east side. These societies curiously express at once the 

old Jewish customs and the conditions of the new world. They are 

mutual insurance companies formed to support sick members. When a 
brother is ill the President appoints a committee to visit him. Mutual 
insurance societies and committees are American enough, and visiting 

the sick is prescribed by the Talmud. This is a striking instance of 

the adaptation of the "old" to the "new." The committee not only 

condoles with the decrepit member, but gives him a sum of money. 


[Illustration] 


Another way in which the life of the old Jew is affected by his New 
York environment, perhaps the most important way as far as 
intellectual and educative influences are concerned, is through the 
Yiddish newspapers, which exist nowhere except in this country. They 
keep him in touch with the world's happenings in a way quite 
impossible in Europe. At the Yiddish theatres, too, he sees American 
customs portrayed, although grotesquely, and the old orthodox things 
often satirized to a degree; the "greenhorn" laughed to scorn and the 
rabbi held up to derision. 


Nevertheless these influences leave the man pretty much as he was when 
he landed here. He remains the patriarchal Jew devoted to the law and 
to prayer. He never does anything that is not prescribed, and worships 
most of the time that he is not at work. He has only one point of 

view, that of the Talmud; and his aesthetic as well as his religious 
criteria are determined by it. "This is a beautiful letter you have 

written me"; wrote an old man to his son, "it smells of Isaiah." He 
makes of his house a synagogue, and prays three times a day; when he 
prays his head is covered, he wears the black and white praying-shawl, 
and the cubes of the phylactery are attached to his forehead and left 
arm. To the cubes are fastened two straps of goat-skin, black and 


white; those on the forehead hang down, and those attached to the 
other cube are wound seven times about the left arm. Inside each cube 
is a white parchment on which is written the Hebrew word for God, 
which must never be spoken by a Jew. The strength of this prohibition 
is so great that even the Jews who have lost their faith are unwilling 

to pronounce the word. 


[Illustration] 


Besides the home prayers there are daily visits to the synagogue, 

fasts and holidays to observe. When there is a death in the family he 
does not go to the synagogue, but prays at home. The ten men necessary 
for the funeral ceremony, who are partly supplied by the Bereavement 
Committee of the Lodge, sit seven days in their stocking-feet on 
foot-stools and read Job all the time. On the Day of Atonement the old 
Jew stands much of the day in the synagogue, wrapped in a white gown, 
and seems to be one of a meeting of the dead. The Day of Rejoicing of 
the Law and the Day of Purim are the only two days in the year when an 
orthodox Jew may be intoxicated. It is virtuous on these days to drink 
too much, but the sobriety of the Jew is so great that he sometimes 
cheats his friends and himself by shamming drunkenness. On the first 
and second evenings of the Passover the father dresses in a big white 
robe, the family gather about him, and the youngest male child asks 
the father the reason why the day is celebrated; whereupon the old 
man relates the whole history, and they all talk it over and eat, and 
drink wine, but in no vessel which has been used before during the 
year, for everything must be fresh and clean on this day. The night 
before the Passover the remaining leavened bread is gathered together, 
just enough for breakfast, for only unleavened bread can be eaten 
during the next eight days. The head of the family goes around with a 
candle, gathers up the crumbs with a quill or a spoon and burns them. 
A custom which has almost died out in New York is for the 

congregation to go out of the synagogue on the night of the full moon, 
and chant a prayer in the moonlight. 


In addition to daily religious observances in his home and in the 
synagogues, to fasts and holidays, the orthodox Jew must give much 
thought to his diet. One great law is the line drawn between milk 
things and meat things. The Bible forbids boiling a kid in the milk of 
its mother. Consequently the hair-splitting Talmud prescribes the most 
far-fetched discrimination. For instance, a plate in which meat is 
cooked is called a meat vessel, the knife with which it is cut is 

called a meat knife, the spoon with which one eats the soup that was 
cooked in a meat pot, though there is no meat in the soup, is a meat 
spoon, and to use that spoon for a milk thing is prohibited. All these 
regulations, of course, seem privileges to the orthodox Jew. The 
sweat-shops are full of religious fanatics, who, in addition to their 
ceremonies at home, form Talmudic clubs and gather in tenement-house 
rooms, which they convert into synagogues. 


In several of the cafés of the quarter these old fellows gather. With 
their long beards, long black coats, and serious demeanor, they sit 
about little tables and drink honey-cider, eat lima beans and 
jealously exclude from their society the socialists and freethinkers 
of the colony who, not unwillingly, have cafés of their own. They all 
look poor, and many of them are, in fact, peddlers, shop-keepers or 
tailors; but some, not distinguishable in appearance from the 
proletarians, have "made their pile." Some are Hebrew scholars, some 
of the older class of Yiddish journalists. There are no young people 
there, for the young bring irreverence and the American spirit, and 
these cafés are strictly orthodox. 


[Illustration] 


In spite, therefore, of his American environment, the old Jew of the 
Ghetto remains patriarchal, highly trained and educated in a narrow 
sectarian direction, but entirely ignorant of modern culture; 
medieval, in effect, submerged in old tradition and outworn forms. 


THE BOY 


The shrewd-faced boy with the melancholy eyes that one sees everywhere 
in the streets of New York's Ghetto, occupies a peculiar position in 

our society. If we could penetrate into his soul, we should see a 

mixture of almost unprecedented hope and excitement on the one hand, 
and of doubt, confusion, and self-distrust on the other hand. Led in 

many contrary directions, the fact that he does not grow to be an 
intellectual anarchist is due to his serious racial characteristics. 


Three groups of influences are at work on him--the orthodox Jewish, 
the American, and the Socialist; and he experiences them in this 
order. He has either been born in America of Russian, Austrian, or 
Roumanian Jewish parents, or has immigrated with them when a very 
young child. The first of the three forces at work on his character is 
religious and moral; the second is practical, diversified, 

non-religious; and the third is reactionary from the other two and 
hostile to them. 


[Illustration: THE MORNING PRAYER] 


Whether born in this country or in Russia, the son of orthodox parents 
passes his earliest years in a family atmosphere where the whole duty 
of man is to observe the religious law. He learns to say his prayers 
every morning and evening, either at home or at the synagogue. At the 
age of five, he is taken to the Hebrew private school, the "chaider," 
where, in Russia, he spends most of his time from early morning till 
late at night. The ceremony accompanying his first appearance in 
"chaider" is significant of his whole orthodox life. Wrapped in a 

"talith," or praying shawl, he is carried by his father to the school 


and received there by the "melamed," or teacher, who holds out before 
him the Hebrew alphabet on a large chart. Before beginning to learn 
the first letter of the alphabet, he is given a taste of honey, and 

when he declares it to be sweet, he is told that the study of the 

Holy Law, upon which he is about to enter, is sweeter than honey. 
Shortly afterwards a coin falls from the ceiling, and the boy is told 

that an angel dropped it from heaven as a reward for learning the 

first lesson. 


In the Russian "chaider" the boy proceeds with a further study of the 
alphabet, then of the prayer-book, the Pentateuch, other portions of 
the Bible, and finally begins with the complicated Talmud. Confirmed 
at thirteen years of age, he enters the Hebrew academy and continues 
the study of the Talmud, to which, if he is successful, he will devote 
himself all his life. For his parents desire him to be a rabbi, or 
Talmudical scholar, and to give himself entirely to a learned 
interpretation of the sweet law. 


[Illustration: GOING TO THE SYNAGOGUE] 


The boy's life at home, in Russia, conforms with the religious 
education received at the "chaider." On Friday afternoon, when the 
Sabbath begins, and on Saturday morning, when it continues, he is free 
from school, and on Friday does errands for his mother or helps in the 
preparation for the Sabbath. In the afternoon he commonly bathes, 
dresses freshly in Sabbath raiment, and goes to "chaider" in the 
evening. Returning from school, he finds his mother and sisters 
dressed in their best, ready to "greet the Sabbath." The lights are 
glowing in the candlesticks, the father enters with "Good Shabbas" on 
his lips, and is received by the grandparents, who occupy the seats of 
honor. They bless him and the children in turn. The father then chants 
the hymn of praise and salutation; a cup of wine or cider is passed 
from one to the other; every one washes his hands; all arrange 
themselves at table in the order of age, the youngest sitting at the 
father's right hand. After the meal they sing a song dedicated to the 
Sabbath, and say grace. The same ceremony is repeated on Saturday 
morning, and afterwards the children are examined in what they have 
learned of the Holy Law during the week. The numerous religious 
holidays are observed in the same way, with special ceremonies of 
their own in addition. The important thing to notice is, that the 

boy's whole training and education bear directly on ethics and 
religion, in the study of which he is encouraged to spend his whole 
life. 


In a simple Jewish community in Russia, where the "chaider" is the 
only school, where the government is hostile, and the Jews are 
therefore thrown back upon their own customs, the boy loves his 
religion, he loves and honors his parents, his highest ambition is to 

be a great scholar--to know the Bible in all its glorious meaning, to 
know the Talmudical comments upon it, and to serve God. Above every 


one else he respects the aged, the Hebrew scholar, the rabbi, the 
teacher. Piety and wisdom count more than riches, talent and power. 
The "law" outweighs all else in value. Abraham and Moses, David and 
Solomon, the prophet Elijah, are the kind of great men to whom his 
imagination soars. 


But in America, even before he begins to go to our public schools, the 
little Jewish boy finds himself in contact with a new world which 
stands in violent contrast with the orthodox environment of his first 
few years. Insensibly--at the beginning--from his playmates in the 
streets, from his older brother or sister, he picks up a little 

English, a little American slang, hears older boys boast of 
prize-fighter Bernstein, and learns vaguely to feel that there is a 
strange and fascinating life on the street. At this tender age he may 
even begin to black boots, gamble in pennies, and be filled with a 
"wild surmise" about American dollars. 


With his entrance into the public school the little fellow runs plump 
against a system of education and a set of influences which are at 
total variance with those traditional to his race and with his home 

life. The religious element is entirely lacking. The educational 

system of the public schools is heterogeneous and worldly. The boy 
becomes acquainted in the school reader with fragments of writings on 
all subjects, with a little mathematics, a little history. His 

instruction, in the interests of a liberal non-sectarianism, is 

entirely secular. English becomes his most familiar language. He 
achieves a growing comprehension and sympathy with the independent, 
free, rather sceptical spirit of the American boy; he rapidly imbibes 
ideas about social equality and contempt for authority, and tends to 
prefer Sherlock Holmes to Abraham as a hero. 


The orthodox Jewish influences, still at work upon him, are rapidly 
weakened. He grows to look upon the ceremonial life at home as rather 
ridiculous. His old parents, who speak no English, he regards as 
"greenhorns." English becomes his habitual tongue, even at home, and 
Yiddish he begins to forget. He still goes to "chaider," but under 
conditions exceedingly different from those obtaining in Russia, where 
there are no public schools, and where the boy is consequently shut up 
within the confines of Hebraic education. In America, the "chaider" 
assumes a position entirely subordinate. Compelled by law to go to the 
American public school, the boy can attend "chaider" only before the 
public school opens in the morning or after it closes in the 

afternoon. At such times the Hebrew teacher, who dresses in a long 
black coat, outlandish tall hat, and commonly speaks no English, 

visits the boy at home, or the boy goes to a neighboring "chaider." 


Contempt for the "chaider's" teaching comes the more easily because 
the boy rarely understands his Hebrew lessons to the full. His real 
language is English, the teacher's is commonly the Yiddish jargon, and 
the language to be learned is Hebrew. The problem before him is 


consequently the strangely difficult one of learning Hebrew, a tongue 
unknown to him, through a translation into Yiddish, a language of 
growing unfamiliarity, which, on account of its poor dialectic 
character, is an inadequate vehicle of thought. 


The orthodox parents begin to see that the boy, in order to "get 

along" in the New World, must receive a Gentile training. Instead of 
hoping to make a rabbi of him, they reluctantly consent to his 
becoming an American business man, or, still better, an American 
doctor or lawyer. The Hebrew teacher, less convinced of the usefulness 
and importance of his work, is in this country more simply commercial 
and less disinterested than abroad; a man generally, too, of less 
scholarship as well as of less devotion. 


[Illustration: THE "CHAIDER"] 


The growing sense of superiority on the part of the boy to the Hebraic 
part of his environment extends itself soon to the home. He learns to 
feel that his parents, too, are "greenhorns." In the struggle between 
the two sets of influences that of the home becomes less and less 
effective. He runs away from the supper table to join his gang on the 
Bowery, where he is quick to pick up the very latest slang; where his 
talent for caricature is developed often at the expense of his 
parents, his race, and all "foreigners"; for he is an American, he is 
"the people," and like his glorious countrymen in general, he is quick 
to ridicule the stranger. He laughs at the foreign Jew with as much 
heartiness as at the "dago"; for he feels that he himself is almost as 
remote from the one as from the other. 


"Why don't you say your evening prayer, my son?" asks his mother in 
Yiddish. 


"Ah, what yer givin' us!" replies, in English, the little 
American-Israelite as he makes a bee-line for the street. 


The boys not only talk together of picnics, of the crimes of which 

they read in the English newspapers, of prize-fights, of budding 
business propositions, but they gradually quit going to synagogue, 

give up "chaider" promptly when they are thirteen years old, avoid the 
Yiddish theatres, seek the up-town places of amusement, dress in the 
latest American fashion, and have a keen eye for the right thing in 
neckties. They even refuse sometimes to be present at supper on Friday 
evenings. Then, indeed, the sway of the old people is broken. 


"Amerikane Kinder, Amerikane Kinder!" wails the old father, shaking 
his head. The trend of things is indeed too strong for the old man of 
the eternal Talmud and ceremony. 


An important circumstance in helping to determine the boy's attitude 
toward his father is the tendency to reverse the ordinary and normal 


educational and economical relations existing between father and son. 
In Russia the father gives the son an education and supports him until 
his marriage, and often afterward, until the young man is able to take 
care of his wife and children. The father is, therefore, the head of 

the house in reality. But in the New World the boy contributes very 
early to the family's support. The father is in this country less able 

to make an economic place for himself than is the son. The little 
fellow sells papers, blacks boots, and becomes a street merchant on a 
small scale. As he speaks English, and his parents do not, he is 
commonly the interpreter in business transactions, and tends generally 
to take things into his own hands. There is a tendency, therefore, for 
the father to respect the son. 


There is many a huge building on Broadway which is the external sign 
(with the Hebrew name of the tenant emblazoned on some extended 
surface) of the energy and independence of some ignorant little 
Russian Jew, the son of a push-cart peddler or sweat-shop worker, who 
began his business career on the sidewalks, selling newspapers, 
blacking boots, dealing in candles, shoe-strings, fruit, etc., and 
continued it by peddling in New Jersey or on Long Island until he 

could open a small basement store on Hester Street, then a more 
extensive establishment on Canal Street--ending perhaps as a rich 
merchant on Broadway. The little fellow who starts out on this 
laborious climb is a model of industry and temperance. His only 
recreation, outside of business, which for him is a pleasure in 

itself, is to indulge in some simple pastime which generally is 
calculated to teach him something. On Friday or Saturday afternoon he 
is likely, for instance, to take a long walk to the park, where he is 

seen keenly inspecting the animals and perhaps boasting of his 
knowledge about them. He is an acquisitive little fellow, and seldom 
enjoys himself unless he feels that he is adding to his figurative or 
literal stock. 


The cloak and umbrella business in New York is rapidly becoming 
monopolized by the Jews who began in the Ghetto; and they are also 
very large clothing merchants. Higher, however, than a considerable 
merchant in the world of business, the little Ghetto boy, born ina 
patriarchal Jewish home, has not yet attained. The Jews who as 

bankers, brokers, and speculators on Wall Street control millions 

never have been Ghetto Jews. They came from Germany, where conditions 
are very different from those in Russia, Galicia, and Roumania, and 
where, through the comparatively liberal education of a secular 
character which they were able to obtain, they were already beginning 
to have a national life outside of the Jewish traditions. Then, too, 

these Jews who are now prominent in Wall Street have been in this 
country much longer than their Russian brethren. They are frequently 
the sons of Germans who in the last generation attained commercial 
rank. If they were born abroad, they came many years before the 
Russian immigration began and before the American Ghetto existed, and 
have consequently become thoroughly identified with American life. 


Some of them began, indeed, as peddlers on a very small scale; 
travelled, as was more the habit with them then than now, all over the 
country; and rose by small degrees to the position of great financial 
operators. But they became so only by growing to feel very intimately 
the spirit of American enterprise which enables a man to carry on the 
boldest operation in a calm spirit. 


To this boldness the son of the orthodox parents of our Ghetto has not 
yet attained. Coming from the cramped "quarter," with still a tinge of 
the patriarchal Jew in his blood, not yet thoroughly at home in the 
atmosphere of the American "plunger," he is a little hesitant, though 
very keen, in business affairs. The conservatism instilled in him by 
the pious old "greenhorn," his father, is a limitation to his American 
"nerve." He likes to deal in ponderable goods, to be able to touch and 
handle his wares, to have them before his eyes. In the next 
generation, when in business matters also he will be an instinctive 
American, he will become as big a financial speculator as any of them, 
but at present he is pretty well content with his growing business on 
Broadway and his fine residence up-town. 


[Illustration: FRIDAY NIGHT PRAYER] 


Altho as compared with the American or German-Jew financier who does 
not turn a hair at the gain or loss of a million, and who in personal 
manner maintains a phlegmatic, Napoleonic calm which is almost the 
most impressive thing in the world to an ordinary man, the young 
fellow of the Ghetto seems a hesitant little "dickerer," yet, of 

course, he is a rising business man, and, as compared to the world 
from which he has emerged, a very tremendous entity indeed. It is not 
strange, therefore, that this progressive merchant, while yet a child, 
acquires a Self-sufficiency, an independence, and sometimes an 
arrogance which not unnaturally, at least in form, is extended even 
toward his parents. 


If this boy were able entirely to forget his origin, to cast off the 
ethical and religious influences which are his birthright, there would 
be no serious struggle in his soul, and he would not represent a 
peculiar element in our society. He would be like any other practical, 
ambitious, rather worldly American boy. The struggle is strong because 
the boy's nature, at once religious and susceptible, is strongly 
appealed to by both the old and new. At the same time that he is 
keenly sensitive to the charm of his American environment, with its 
practical and national opportunities, he has still a deep love for his 
race and the old things. He is aware, and rather ashamed, of the 
limitations of his parents. He feels that the trend and weight of 
things are against them, that they are in a minority; but yet ina 

real way the old people remain his conscience, the visible 
representatives of a moral and religious tradition by which the boy 
may regulate his inner life. 


The attitude of such a boy toward his father and mother is 
sympathetically described by Dr. Blaustein, principal of the 
Educational Alliance: 


"Not knowing that | speak Yiddish, the boy often acts as 
interpreter between me and his exclusively Yiddish-speaking 
father and mother. He always shows a great fear that | 

should be ashamed of his parents and tries to show them in 
the best light. When he translates, he expresses, in his 
manner, great affection and tenderness toward these people 
whom he feels he is protecting; he not merely turns their 
Yiddish into good English, but modifies the substance of 

what they say in order to make them appear presentable, less 
outlandish and queer. He also manifests cleverness in 
translating for his parents what | say in English. When he 
finds that | can speak Yiddish and therefore can converse 
heart to heart with the old people, he is delighted. His 

face beams, and he expresses in every way that deep pleasure 
which a person takes in the satisfaction of honored 

protégés." 


The third considerable influence in the life of the Ghetto boy is that 
of the socialists. | am inclined to think that this is the least 
important and the least desirable of the three in its effect on his 
character. 


Socialism as it is agitated in the Jewish quarter consists in a 
wholesale rejection, often founded on a misunderstanding, of both 
American and Hebraic ideals. The socialists harp monotonously on the 
relations between capital and labor, the injustice of classes, and 
assume literature to comprise one school alone, the Russian, at the 
bottom of which there is a strongly anarchistic and reactionary 
impulse. The son of a socialist laborer lives in a home where the main 
doctrines are two: that the old religion is rubbish and that American 
institutions were invented to exploit the workingman. The natural 
effects on such a boy are two: a tendency to look with distrust at the 
genuinely American life about him, and to reject the old implicit 


piety. 


The ideal situation for this young Jew would be that where he could 
become an integral part of American life without losing the 
seriousness of nature developed by Hebraic tradition and education. At 
present he feels a conflict between these two influences: his youthful 
ardor and ambition lead him to prefer the progressive, if chaotic and 
uncentred, American life; but his conscience does not allow him entire 
peace in a situation which involves a chasm between him and his 
parents and their ideals. If he could find along the line of his more 
exciting interests--the American--something that would fill the 

deeper need of his nature, his problem would receive a happy solution. 


At present, however, the powers that make for the desired synthesis of 
the old and the new are fragmentary and unimportant. They consist 
largely in more or less charitable institutions such as the University 
Settlement, the Educational Alliance, and those free Hebrew schools 
which are carried on with definite reference to the boy as an American 
citizen. The latter differ from the "chaiders" in several respects. 

The important difference is that these schools are better organized, 
have better teachers, and have as a conscious end the supplementing of 
the boy's common school education. The attempt is to add to the boy's 
secular training an ethical and religious training through the 

intelligent study of the Bible. It is thought that an acquaintance 

with the old literature of the Jews is calculated to deepen and 
spiritualize the boy's nature. 


The Educational Alliance is a still better organized and more 

intelligent institution, having much more the same purpose in view as 
the best Hebrew schools. Its avowed purpose is to combine the American 
and Hebrew elements, reconcile fathers and sons by making the former 
more American and the latter more Hebraic, and in that way improve 
the home life of the quarter. With the character of the University 
Settlement nearly everybody is familiar. It falls in line with 

Anglo-Saxon charitable institutions, forms classes, improves the 
condition of the poor, and acts as an ethical agent. But, tho such 
institutions as the above may do a great deal of good, they are yet 

too fragmentary and external, are too little a vital growth from the 
conditions, to supply the demand for a serious life which at the same 
time shall be American. 


But the Ghetto boy is making use of his heterogeneous opportunities 
with the greatest energy and ambition. The public schools are filled 
with little Jews; the night schools of the east side are practically 

used by no other race. City College, New York University, and Columbia 
University are graduating Russian Jews in numbers rapidly increasing. 
Many lawyers, indeed, children of patriarchal Jews, have very large 
practices already, and some of them belong to solid firms on Wall 
Street; although as to business and financial matters they have not 
yet attained to the most spectacular height. Then there are 
innumerable boys' debating clubs, ethical clubs, and literary clubs in 
the east side; altogether there is an excitement in ideas and an 
enthusiastic energy for acquiring knowledge which has interesting 
analogy to the hopefulness and acquisitive desire of the early 
Renaissance. It is a mistake to think that the young Hebrew turns 
naturally to trade. He turns his energy to whatever offers the best 
opportunities for broader life and success. Other things besides 
business are open to him in this country, and he is improving his 
chance for the higher education as devotedly as he has improved his 
opportunities for success in business. 


It is easy to see that the Ghetto boy's growing Americanism will be 
easily triumphant at once over the old traditions and the new 


socialism. Whether or not he will be able to retain his moral 

earnestness and native idealism will depend not so much upon him as 
upon the development of American life as a whole. What we need at the 
present time more than anything else is a spiritual unity such as, 
perhaps, will only be the distant result of our present special 

activities. We need something similar to the spirit underlying the 
national and religious unity of the orthodox Jewish culture. 


Altho the young men of the Ghetto who represent at once the most 
intelligent and the most progressively American are, for the most 

part, floundering about without being able to find the social growths 
upon which they can rest as true Americans while retaining their 
spiritual and religious earnestness, there are yet a small number of 
them who have already attained a synthesis not lacking in the ideal. | 
know a young artist, a boy born in the Ghetto, who began his conscious 
American life with contempt for the old things, but who with growing 
culture has learned to perceive the beauty of the traditions and faith 

of his race. He puts into his paintings of the types of Hester Street 

an imaginative, almost religious, idealism, and his artistic sympathy 
seems to extend particularly to the old people. He, for one, has 
become reconciled to the spirit of his father without ceasing to be an 
American. And he is not alone. There are other young Jews, of American 
university education, of strong ethical and spiritual character, who 

are devoting themselves to the work of forming, among the boys of the 
Ghetto, an ideal at once American and consistent with the spirit at 

the heart of the Hebraic tradition. 


THE "INTELLECTUALS" 


Between the old people, with their religion, their traditions, the 

life pointing to the past, and the boy with his young life eagerly 
absorbent of the new tendencies, is a third class which may be called 
the "Intellectuals" of the Ghetto. This is the most picturesque and 
interesting, altho not the most permanently significant, of all. The 
members of this class are interesting for what they are rather than 
for what they have been or for what they may become. They are the 
anarchists, the socialists, the editors, the writers; some of the 
scholars, poets, playwrights and actors of the quarter. They are the 
"enlightened" ones who are at once neither orthodox Jews nor 
Americans. Coming from Russia, they are reactionary in their political 
opinions, and in matters of taste and literary ideals are Europeans 
rather than Americans. When they die they will leave nothing behind 
them; but while they live they include the most educated, forcible, 
and talented personalities of the quarter. Most of them are 

socialists, and, as | pointed out in the last section, socialism is 

not a permanently nutritive element in the life of the Ghetto, for as 
yet the Ghetto has not learned to know the conditions necessary to 
American life, and can not, therefore, effectively react against them. 


It is this class which contains, however, the many men of "ideas" who 
bring about in certain circles a veritable intellectual fermentation; 

and are therefore most interesting from what might be called a 

literary point of view, as well as of great importance in the 

education of the people. Gifted Russian Jews hold forth passionately 

to crowds of working men; devoted writers exploit in the Yiddish 
newspapers the principles of their creed and take violent part in the 
labor agitation of the east side; or produce realistic sketches of the 

life in the quarter, underlying which can be felt the same kind of 

revolt which is apparent in the analogous literature of Russia. The 
intellectual excitement in the air causes many "splits" among the 
socialists. They gather in hostile camps, run rival organs, each 
prominent man has his "patriots," or faithful adherents who support 
him right or wrong. Intense personal abuse and the most violent 
denunciation of opposing principles are the rule. Mellowness, 
complacency, geniality, and calmness are qualities practically unknown 
to the intellectual Russian Jews, who, driven from the old country, 

now possess the first opportunity to express themselves. On the other 
hand they are free of the stupid Philistinism of content and are not 
primarily interested in the dollar. Their poets sing pathetically of 

the sweat-shops, of universal brotherhood, of the abstract rights of 
man. Their enthusiastic young men gather every evening in cafés of the 
quarter and become habitually intoxicated with the excitement of 
ideas. In their restless and feverish eyes shines the intense idealism 

of the combined Jew and Russian--the moral earnestness of the Hebrew 
united with the passionate, rebellious mental activity of the modern 
Muscovite. In these cafés they meet after the theatre or an evening 
lecture and talk into the morning hours. The ideal, indeed, is alive 
within them. The defect of their intellectual ideas is that they are 

not founded on historical knowledge, or on knowledge of the conditions 
with which they have to cope. In their excitement and extremeness they 
resemble the spirit of the French "intellectuals" of 1789 rather than 
that more conservative feeling which has always directed the 
development of Anglo-Saxon communities. 


[Illustration: IN THESE CAFES THEY MEET AFTER THE THEATRE OR AN 
EVENING LECTURE] 


Among the "intellectuals" may be classed a certain number of poets, 
dramatists, musicians, and writers, who are neither socialists nor 
anarchists, constituting what might roughly be called the literary 
"Bohemia" of the quarter; men who pursue their art for the love of it 
simply, or who are thereto impelled by the necessity of making a 
precarious living; men really without ideas in the definite, 

belligerent sense, often uneducated, but often of considerable native 
talent. There are also many men of brains who form a large 
professional class--doctors, lawyers, and dentists--and who yet are 
too old when they come to America to be thoroughly identified with the 
life. They are, however, a useful part of the Jewish community, and, 
like others of the "intellectual" class, are often men of great 


devotion, who have left comparative honor and comfort in the old 
country in order to live and work with the persecuted or otherwise 
less fortunate brethren. 


The greater number of the following chapters deal with the men of this 


"intellectual" class, their personalities, their literary work and the 
light it throws upon the life of the people in the New York Ghetto. 


BEFORE | SAILED 
Project Gutenberg's etext of 
The American Diary of a Japanese Girl, by Yone Noguchi 
1903 
TOKIO, Sept. 23rd 
My new page of life is dawning. 
A trip beyond the seas—Meriken Kenbutsu—it’s not an ordinary event. 


It is verily the first event in our family history that | could trace 
back for six centuries. 


My to-day’s dream of America—dream of a butterfly sipping on golden 
dews—was rudely broken by the artless chirrup of a hundred sparrows in 
my garden. 

“Chui, chui! Chui, chui, chui!” 

Bad sparrows! 

My dream was silly but splendid. 

Dream is no dream without silliness which is akin to poetry. 

If my dream ever comes true! 

24th—The song of gay children scattered over the street had subsided. 
The harvest moon shone like a yellow halo of “Nono Sama.” All things in 
blessed Mitsuho No Kuni—the smallest ant also—bathed in sweet inspiring 
beams of beauty. The soft song that is not to be heard but to be felt, 


was in the air. 


"Twas a crime, | judged, to squander lazily such a gracious graceful 
hour within doors. 


| and my maid strolled to the Konpira shrine. 


Her red stout fingers—like sweet potatoes—didn’t appear so bad tonight, 
for the moon beautified every ugliness. 


Our Emperor should proclaim forbidding woman to be out at any time 
except under the moonlight. 


Without beauty woman is nothing. Face is the whole soul. | prefer death 
if 1am not given a pair of dark velvety eyes. 


What a shame even woman must grow old! 
One stupid wrinkle on my face would be enough to stun me. 
My pride is in my slim fingers of satin skin. 


I’ll carefully clean my roseate finger-nails before I'll land in 
America. 


Our wooden clogs sounded melodious, like a rhythmic prayer unto the sky. 
Japs fit themselves to play music even with footgear. Every house with a 
lantern at its entrance looked a shrine cherishing a thousand idols 

within. 

| kneeled to the Konpira god. 


| didn’t exactly see how to address him, being ignorant what sort of god 
he was. 


| felt thirsty when | reached home. Before | pulled a bucket from the 
well, | peeped down into it. The moonbeams were beautifully stealing 
into the waters. 

My tortoise-shell comb from my head dropped into the well. 

The waters from far down smiled, heartily congratulating me on going to 
Amerikey. 


25th—I thought all day long how I'll look in ’Merican dress. 


26th—My shoes and six pairs of silk stockings arrived. 
How | hoped they were Nippon silk! 
One pair’s value is 4 yens. 


Extravagance! How dear! 


| hardly see any bit of reason against bare feet. 
Well, of course, it depends on how they are shaped. 


A Japanese girl’s feet are a sweet little piece. Their flatness and 
archlessness manifest their pathetic womanliness. 


Feet tell as much as palms. 


| have taken the same laborious care with my feet as with my hands. Now 
they have to retire into the heavy constrained shoes of America. 


It’s not so bad, however, to slip one’s feet into gorgeous silk like 
that. 


My shoes are of superior shape. They have a small high heel. 
I’m glad they make me much taller. 


A bamboo | set some three Summers ago cast its unusually melancholy 
shadow on the round paper window of my room, and whispered, “Sara! Sara! 
Sara!” 


It sounded to me like a pallid voice of sayonara. 


(By the way, the profuse tips of my bamboo are like the ostrich plumes 
of my new American hat.) 


“Sayonara” never sounded before more sad, more thrilling. 


My good-bye to “home sweet home” amid the camellias and white 
chrysanthemums is within ten days. The steamer “Belgic” leaves Yokohama 
on the sixth of next month. My beloved uncle is chaperon during my 
American journey. 


27th—I scissored out the pictures from the ’Merican magazines. 


(The magazines were all tired-looking back numbers. New ones are 
serviceable in their own home. Forgotten old actors stray into the 
villages for an inglorious tour. So it is with the magazines. Only the 
useless numbers come to Japan, | presume.) 


The pictures—Meriken is a country of woman; that’s why, | fancy, the 
pictures are chiefly of woman—showed me how to pick up the long skirt. 
That one act is the whole “business” of looking charming on the street. 

| apprehend that the grace of American ladies is in the serpentine 
curves of the figure, in the narrow waist. 


Woman is the slave of beauty. 
| applied my new corset to my body. | pulled it so hard. 


It pained me. 


28th—My heart was a lark. 


| sang, but not in a trembling voice like a lark, some slices of school 
song. 


| skipped around my garden. 


Because it occurred to me finally that I’ll appear beautiful in my new 
costume. 


| smiled happily to the sunlight whose autumnal yellow flakes—how yellow 
they were!—fell upon my arm stretched to pluck a chrysanthemum. 


| admit that my arm is brown. 


But it’s shapely. 


29th—English of America—sir, it is light, unreserved and accessible—grew 
dear again. My love of it returned like the glow in a brazier that | had 
watched passionately, then left all the Summer days, and to which | 
turned my apologetic face with Winter’s approaching steps. 


Oya, oya, my book of Longfellow under the heavy coat of dust! 


| dusted the book with care and veneration as | did a wee image of the 
Lord a month ago. 


The same old gentle face of ’Merican poet—a poet need not always to 
sing, | assure you, of tragic lamentation and of “far-beyond”—stared at 
me from its frontispiece. | wondered if he ever dreamed his volume would 
be opened on the tiny brown palms of a Japan girl. A sudden fancy came 
to me as if he—the spirit of his picture—flung his critical impressive 

eyes at my elaborate cue with coral-headed pin, or upon my face. 


Am | not a lovely young lady? 

| had thrown Longfellow, many months ago, on the top shelf where a grave 
spider was encamping, and given every liberty to that reticent, 

studious, silver-haired gentleman Mr. Moth to tramp around the 

“Arcadie.” 


Mr. Moth ran out without giving his own “honourable” impression of the 


popular poet, when | let the pages flutter. 


Large fatherly poet he is, but not unique. Uniqueness, however, has 
become commonplace. 


Poet of “plain” plainness is he—plainness in thought and colour. Even 
his elegance is plain enough. 


| must read Mr. Longfellow again as | used a year ago reclining in the 
Spring breeze,—“A Psalm of Life,” “The Village Blacksmith,” and half a 
dozen snatches from “Evangeline” or “The Song of Hiawatha” at the least. 
That is not because | am his devotee—! confess the poet of my taste 

isn’t he—but only because he is a great idol of American ladies, as | am 
often told, and | may suffer the accusation of idiocy in America, if | 

be not charming enough to quote lines from his work. 


30th—Many a year | have prayed for something more decent than a marriage 
offer. 


| wonder if the generous destiny that will convey me to the illustrious 
country of “woman first” isn’t the “something.” 


| am pleased to sail for Amerikey, being a woman. 
Shall | have to become “naturalized” in America? 


The Jap “gentleman”—who desires the old barbarity—persists still in 
fancying that girls are trading wares. 


When he shall come to understand what is Love! 
Fie on him! 


| never felt more insulted than when | was asked in marriage by one 
unknown to me. 


No Oriental man is qualified for civilisation, | declare. 
Educate man, but—beg your pardon—not the woman! 


Modern gyurls born in the enlightened period of Meiji are endowed with 
quite a remarkable soul. 


| act as | choose. | haven’t to wait for my mamma’s approval to laugh 
when | incline to. 


Oct. 1st—I stole into the looking-glass—woman loses almost her delight 
in life if without it—for the last glimpse of my hair in Japan style. 


Butterfly mode! 

I’ll miss it adorning my small head, while I’m away from home. 

| have often thought that Japanese display Oriental rhetoric—only 
oppressive rhetoric that palsies the spirit—in hair dressing. Its beauty 
isn’t animation. 

| longed for another new attraction on my head. 


| felt sad, however, when | cut off all the paper cords from my hair. 


| dreaded that the American method of dressing the hair might change my 
head into an absurd little thing. 


My lengthy hair languished over my shoulders. 


| laid me down on the bamboo porch in the pensive shape of a mermaid 
fresh from the sea. 


The sportive breezes frolicked with my hair. They must be mischievous 
boys of the air. 


| thought the reason why Meriken coiffure seemed savage and without art 
was mainly because it prized more of natural beauty. 


Naturalness is the highest of all beauties. 

Sayo sShikaraba! 

Let me learn the beauty of American freedom, starting with my hair! 
Are you sure it’s not slovenliness? 

Woman ’s slovenliness is only forgiven where no gentleman is born. 
2nd—Occasional forgetfulness, | venture to say, is one of woman’s 
charms. 

But | fear too many lapses in my case fill the background. 


| amuse myself sometimes fancying whether | shall forget my husband’s 
name (if | ever have one). 


How shall | manage “shall” and “will”? My memory of it is faded. 


| searched for a printed slip, “How to use Shall and Will.” | pressed to 
explore even the pantry after it. 


Afterward | recalled that Professor asserted that Americans were not 
precise in grammar. The affirmation of any professor isn’t weighty 
enough. But my restlessness was cured somehow. 


* * * * * 
“This must be the age of Jap girls!” | ejaculated. 
| was reading a paper on our bamboo land, penned by Mr. Somebody. 
The style was inferior to Irving’s. 


| have read his gratifying “Sketch Book.” | used to sleep holding it 
under my wooden pillow. 


Woman feels happy to stretch her hand even in dream, and touch something 
that belongs to herself. “Sketch Book” was my child for many, many 
months. 

Mr. Somebody has lavished adoring words over my sisters. 


Arigato! Thank heavens! 


If he didn’t declare, however, that “no sensible musume will prefer a 
foreign raiment to her kimono!” 


He failed to make of me a completely happy nightingale. 

Shall | meet the Americans in our flapping gown? 

| imagined myself hitting off a tune of “Karan Coron” with clogs, in 
circumspect steps, along Fifth Avenue of somewhere. The throng swarmed 
around me. They tugged my silken sleeves, which almost swept the ground, 
and inquired, “How much a yard?” Then they implored me to sing some 
Japanese ditty. 

I’ll not play any sensational réle for any price. 

Let me remain a homely lass, though | express no craft in Meriken dress. 
Do | look shocking in a corset? 

“In Pekin you have to speak Makey Hey Rah” is my belief. 

3rd—My hand has seldom lifted anything weightier than a comb to adjust 


my hair flowing down my neck. 


The “silver” knife (large and sharp enough to fight the Russians) 


dropped and cracked a bit of the rim of the big plate. 
My hand tired. 


My uncle and | were seated at a round table in a celebrated American 
restaurant, the “Western Sea House.” 


It was my first occasion to face an orderly heavy Meriken table d’hote. 
Its fertile taste was oily, the oppressive smell emetic. 
Must | make friends with it? 


| am afraid my small stomach is only fitted for a bowl of rice and a few 
cuts of raw fish. 


There is nothing more light, more inviting, than Japanese fare. It is 

like a sweet Summer villa with many a sliding shoji from which you smile 
into the breeze and sing to the stars. 

Lightness is my choice. 


When, | wondered, could | feel at home with American food! 


My uncle is a Meriken “toow.” He promised to show me a heap of things in 
America. 


He is an 1884 Yale graduate. He occupies the marked seat of the chief 


secretary of the “Nippon Mining Company.” He has procured leave for one 
year. 


What were the questionable-looking fragments on the plate? 

Pieces with pock-marks! 

Cheese was their honourable name. 

My uncle scared me by saying that some “charming” worms resided in them. 
Pooh, pooh! 


They emitted an annoying smell. You have to empty the choicest box of 
tooth powder after even the slightest intercourse with them. 


| dare not make their acquaintance—no, not for a thousand yens. 


| took a few of them in my pocket papers merely as a curiosity. 


Shall | hang them on the door, so that the pest may not come near to our 
house? 


(Even the pest-devils stay away from it, you see.) 


4th—The “Belgic” makes one day’s delay. She will leave on the seventh. 
“Why not one week?” | cried. 


| pray that | may sleep a few nights longer in my home. | grow sadder, 
thinking of my departure. 


My mother shouldn’t come to the Meriken wharf. Her tears may easily stop 
my American adventure. 


| and my maid went to our Buddhist monastery. 


| offered my good-bye to the graves of my grandparents. | decked them 
with elegant bunches of chrysanthemums. 


When we turned our steps homeward the snowy-eyebrowed monk—how unearthly 
he appeared!—begged me not to forget my family’s church while | am in 

America. 

“Christians are barbarians. They eat beef at funerals,” he said. 

His voice was like a chant. 

The winds brought a gush of melancholy evening prayer from the temple. 


The tolling of the monastery bell was tragic. 


“Goun! Goun! Goun!” 


5th—A “chin koro” barked after me. 


The Japanese little doggie doesn’t know better. He has to encounter many 
a strange thing. 


The tap of my shoes was a thrill to him. The rustling of my silk 
skirt—such a volatile sound—sounded an alarm to him. 


| was hurrying along the road home from uncle’s in Meriken dress. 


What a new delight | felt to catch the peeping tips of my shoes from 
under my trailing koshi goromo. 


| forced my skirt to wave, coveting a more satisfactory glance. 


Did | look a suspicious character? 
| was glad, it amused me to think the dog regarded me as a foreign girl. 


Oh, how | wished to change me into a different style! Change is so 
pleasing. 


My imitation was clever. It succeeded. 
When | entered my house my maid was dismayed and said: 


“Bikkuri shita! You terrified me. | took you for an ijin from Meriken 
country.” 


“Ho, ho! O ho, ho, ho!” 
| passed gracefully (like a princess making her triumphant exit in the 
fifth act) into my chamber, leaving behind my happiest laughter and shut 
myself up. 
[Illustration: 
Drawn by Genjiro Yeto 


“A NEW DELIGHT TO CATCH THE PEEPING TIPS OF MY SHOES” 
] 


| confess that | earned the most delicious moment | have had for a long 
time. 


| cannot surrender under the accusation that Japs are _only_ imitators, 
but | admit that we Nippon daughters are suited to be mimics. 


Am | not gifted in the adroit art? 
Where’s Mr. Somebody who made himself useful to warn the musumes? 


Then | began to rehearse the scene of my first interview with a white 
lady at San Francisco. 


| opened Bartlett’s English Conversation Book, and examined it to see if 
what | spoke was correct. 


| sat on the writing table. Japanese houses set no chairs. 
(Goodness, mottainai! | sat on the great book of Confucius.) 


The mirror opposite me showed that | was a “little dear.” 


6th—lIt rained. 
Soft, woolen Autumn rain like a gossamer! 


Its suggestive sound is a far-away song which is half sob, half odor. 
The October rain is sweet sad poetry. 


| slid open a paper door. 


My house sits on the hill commanding a view over half Tokio and the Bay 
of Yedo. 


My darling city—with an eternal tea and cake, with lanterns of 
festival—looked up to me through the gray veil of rain. 


| felt as if Tokio were bidding me farewell. 
Sayonara! My dear city! 


